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INTRODUCTION 


The office of the Commissioner for Linguistic Minorities was 
created under Article 350B(1) of the Constitution, His functions as 
indicated in Article 350B (2) of the Constitution are to investigate all 
matters relating to the safeguards provided for linguistic minorities 
under the Constitution and to report to the President upon those 
matters at such intervals as the President may direct. The first 
Commissioner Shri B. Malik, retired Chief Justice of the Allahabad 
High Court, remained in office from July 30, 1957 to July 30, 1962. 
The present Commissioner assumed office on March 19, 1963. 

This is the Fifth Report in series, and covers the period from 
January 1, 1962 to December 31, 1962. 

The Commissioner takes this opportunity to express his thanks- 
to the State Governments and the Government of India for their 
co-operation and the assistance rendered to his predecessor, the- 
Assistant Commissioners in the course of their tours and to himself. 



CHAPTER I 


Scheme of safeguards for linguistic minorities 

The Constitution provides the following specific safeguards for 
linguistic minorities;— 

Article 29(1).—^Any section of the citizens residing in the 
territory of India or any part thereof having a distinct 
language, script or culture of its own shall have the right 
to conserve the same. 

(2) No citizen shall be denied admission into any educational 
institution maintained by the State or receiving aid out 
of State funds on grounds only of religion, race, caste, 
language or any of them. 

Article 30(1).—^All minorities, whether based on religion or 
language, shall have the right to establish and administer 
educational institutions of their choice. 

(2) The State shall not, in granting aid to educational institu¬ 
tions, discriminate against any educational institution on 
the ground that it is under the management of a minority, 
whether based on religion or language. 

Article 350—Every person shall be entitled to submit a repre¬ 
sentation for the redress of any grievance to any officer or 
authority of the Union or a State in any of the languages 
used in the Union or in the State, as the case may be. 

Article 350A.—It shall be the endeavour of every State and of 
every local authority within the State to provide adequate 
facilities for instruction in the mother-tongue at the 
primary stage of education to children belonging to linguis¬ 
tic minority groups; and the President may issue such 
directions to any State as he considers necessary or proper 
for securing the provision of such facilities. 

Article 350B(1).—^There shall be a Special Officer for Linguistic 
Minorities to be appointed by the President. 

<2) It shall be the duty of the Special Officer to investigate all 
matters relating to the safeguards provided for linguistic 
minorities under this Constitution and report to the Presi¬ 
dent upon those matters at such intervals as the President 
may direct, and the President shall cause all such reports 
to be laid before each House of Parliament, and sent to the 
Governments of the States concerned. 

2. The Constitution also contains certain other provisions guaran¬ 
teeing to all its citizens certain fundamental rights, such as equality 
before the law (Article 14), prohibition of discrimination on grounds 
of religion, race, etc. (Article 15), equality of opportunity in matters 
of public employment (Article 16). 

143 HA—2. 
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3. The question of safeguards for linguistic minorities has come 
up for examination on various occasions. The matter of educational 
safeguards was dealt with in a resolution (Appendix I) adopted by 
the Provincial Education Ministers’ Conference, 1949. This resolu¬ 
tion recognised the necessity of providing mother-tongue as the 
medium of instruction at primary and secondary stages of education 
subject to certain conditions. The States Reorganisation Commission 
(1955) made a comprehensive examination of the problem of linguis¬ 
tic minorities, and evolved a well-connected scheme for safeguarding 
their interests. 

4. The Government of India considered the recommendations of 
the Commission in consultation with the Chief Ministers of States 
and a Memorandum setting out the main policy decisions was issued 
in September 1956. Copies of this Memorandum were laid on the 
table of both the Houses of Parliament and sent to all State Govern¬ 
ments. The Memorandum is a sort of an all India code indicating 
the agreed minimum safeguards to be provided to the linguistic 
minorities in all States (Appendix II). 

5. The Ministerial Committee of the Southern Zonal Council 
considered the question of safeguards for linguistic minorities at their 
meeting held in May 1959 and took various policy decisions for ensur¬ 
ing effective implementation of safeguards. A copy of the proceedings 
is given in Appendix III. 

6. The scheme of safeguards for linguistic minorities' was consi¬ 
dered in the broader context of National Integration in a Conference 
of Chief Ministers of States and Central Ministers held in August, 
1961. This Conference (hereinafter referred to as Chief Ministers*” 
Conference) reaffirmed the general principles contained in the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Memorandum 1956 and the decisions of the 
Ministerial Committee of the Southern Zonal Coimcil with ceidain 
variations. The Statement (Appendix I'V) issued by the Conference 
was laid on the table of both the Houses of Parliament by the Prime 
Minister and was sent to all State Governments thereafter. 

7. On a recommendation made by the Chief Ministers’ Conference 
1961, a Committee of Zonal Councils consisting of the Vice-Chairmen 
of the Zonal Councils under the Chairmanship of the Union Home 
Minister was formed and its first meeting was held in November 
1961. A copy of the minutes of this meeting and also of the second 
meeting are in Appendices V and VI. 

8. A National Integration Council, of which the Commissioner is 
also a member, was constituted under the Chairmanship of the Prime 
Minister and met for the first time in June 1962. A copy of the 
proceedings of the above meeting is placed at Appendix VII. 

9. The progress of implementation of the various safeguards for 
linguistic minorities by the State Governments has been reviewed m 
this Report under the following heads: — 

(a) Educational safeguards. 

(b) Use of minority languages for official and other purpose^ 
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(c) Safeguards for linguistic minorities in recruitment to State 
Services. 

(d) Concluding remarks. 

10. At the time of writing this Report, the figures of 1961 Census 
were not available. In the circumstances, only 1951 Census figures 
have been used throughout in this Report. 



CHAPTER II 
Educational Safeguards 

11. The Chief Ministers’ Conference reaffirmed the general 
principles of the Government of India Memorandum of 1956 indicat¬ 
ing the agreed minimum safeguards to be provided to the linguistic 
minorities in all the States. The decisions of the Southern Zonal 
Council in regard to the primary and secondary education were 
accepted in principle. The Conference, however, were of the view 
that these could be varied to suit local needs and conditions. 

12. One of the important decisions of the Southern Zonal Coimcil 
is that educational facilities available to linguistic minorities includ¬ 
ing teachers as on 1st November 1956 should be ascertained and 
continued without diminution, except under the orders of the State 
Governments; and additional facilities should be provided whenever 
necessary. 


Primary Education 

13. The accepted principle is that where the mother-tongue is 
different from the regional language, arrangements shall be made 
for providing instruction in the mother-tongue by appointing at least 
one teacher, provided there are not less than 40 pupils in the whole 
school or ten such pupils in a class desirous of having instruction in 
their mother-tongue. 

14. The Commissioner in his previous Reports had made a recom¬ 
mendation for opening of advance registers of pupils desirous of 
receiving instruction in their mother-tongue. This recommendation 
has been accepted in principle by all the States except Gujarat while 
it is still under consideration by Punjab. The effect of this would be 
known only after the next academic session starts as the orders by 
the State Governments were passed mostly in 1962. It is expected 
that a clear picture of the requirements of linguistic minorities for 
instruction in their mother-tongue would be known after this. 


the decisions of the Chief Ministers’ Conference is that 
botn Hindi and English should be taught at an early age. This 
^cision was based on the fact that English also furnishes a link with 
1 -^ °^tside world and Hindi as it develops will provide an internal 
link throughout the country. If languages are to be known well, 
to ^^^the tearnt at an early age when it is easy for the children 


Secondary Education 

secondary stage of education, the Provincial 
Education Ministers’ Conference held in 1949 had recommended that 


4 
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if the number of pupils, whose mother-tongue is a language other 
than the regional or State language, is sufficient to justify a separate 
school in an area, the medium of instruction in such a school may 
be the mother-tongue of the pupils. The Government would also 
provide similar facilities in all Government, municipal and district 
board schools where one-third of the total number of pupils requests 
for instruction in their mother-ton^e. A relaxation of the above 
condition has been made by a decision of the Ministerial Committee 
of the Southern Zonal Council that a minimum of 60 pupils in 
Standards VIII to XI and 15 in each standard will be necessary pro¬ 
vided that for the first four years after the commencement of pro- 
vision of the facilities, a strength of,15 in each standard in which the 
facilities are provided will be sufficient. 

17. This decision was accepted in principle by the Chief Ministers’ 
Conference. The Conference, however, considered that “the mother- 
tongue forniula could not be fully applied for use as the medium of 
instruction in the secondary stage of education. This stage gives a 
more advanced education to enable students to follow a vocation after 
school-leaving age and also prepares them jfor higher education in 
universities. The languages used should be modern Indian languages 
mentioned in the Eighth Schedule of the Constitution as well as 
English. An exception might be made, however, in the case of hill 
districts of Assam and the district of Darjeeling in West Bengal, 
where special arrangements may be made’’, 

18. One of the important decisions of the Southern Zonal Council 
is that facilities for English medium in secondary schools/sections 
as existed on 1st July 1958 should be ascertained and continued with¬ 
out change for the benefit of the children of linguistic minority and 
migratory parents. It may be seen that except for the States in the 
Southern Zone, no other States appear to have issued orders on these 
lines. 

19. The Chief Ministers’ Conference adopted the following 
simplified three-language formula:— 

(a) the regional language and mother-tongue when the latter 
is different from the regional language; 

(b) Hindi or, in Hindi speaking areas, another Indian language; 
and 

(c) English or any^ other modern European language. 

20. As would appear from the paragraphs in this Chapter, the 
simplified Three-language Formula has not yet been implemented by 
most of the States and different three-language formulae are being 
followed by them. 


Text-Books 

21. The importance of providing suitable text-books both for the 
primary and secondary stages of education was emphasised by the 
Chief Ministers’ Conference and it was also decided that the Central 
Government should prepare model text-books. 



22. Pending pfeparation of such text-books by the Central Govern- 
mei^ and their adoption by the State Governments, it is felt that 
shortage of text-books in minority languages can be met by utilising 
suitable text-books published in the State in which that particular 
language is the regional language. 

Teachers' Training 

23. There should be proper arrangements for training teachers’ 

to teach through minority languages. Where there are 
dmculties for training teachers in a particular language because of 
the small number of trainees they may be sent to another State for 
training, 

U Ministers’ Conference agreed that in most cases it 

should be possible to arrange for the affiliation of schools and colleges 
using mnority languages to the universities and other authorities 
situated within the State. But it was also provided that where there 
were insuperable difficulties in making arrangements for such affilia¬ 
tion, they might be affiliated to universities or boards outside the 
otate. 


University Education 

25. With regard to university education, the National Integration 
Council in its first meeting in 1962 said, 

natural that regional languages would gradu¬ 
ally become the media of instruction at the university 
stage, th^e Council sees no reason why there should be any 
bar to the use of English or Hindi, as a medium of instruc¬ 
tion in a university, or in some of its colleges. Indeed it 
foresees that in some special circumstances the establish¬ 
ment of such a college might become a desideratum. 

In this coimection, the Council urges that there should be a 
priwision in every diversity permitting the use of Hindi 
or English as an option to the regional language for answer¬ 
ing examination papers.” 

26. pie question of tribes who speak languages which have no 
^npt has been comment^ uf^n in para 16 of the Commissioner’s 
piird Report In this context it may be mentioned that the Eastern 
^nal Council had included on the Commissioner’s recommendation 
the problem of devising a script for Santhali in the Agenda for the 
meeting to be held in February 1963. It is expected that the decision 
of the Eastern Zonal Council will serve as a guide for other Zonal 
Councils facing similar problems. 

27. Tl^ following paragraphs describe the extent of implementation 

sLtes safeguards for linguistic minorities in different 


Madhya Pradesh 


Census, linguistic minoritii 
about 13 per cent of the population of Madhya Pradejrfi. 


constitute 
The more 
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3iii]^ii:ant of these are the speakers of Marathi, Urdu, Oriya, Sindhl, 
Oujarati, Punjabi, Telugu and some tribal languages like Halbi and 

<5ondi. 

29. Primary Education .—-According to the existing orders of the 
State Government facilities are to be provided for primary education 
■through the media of only seven selected languages, viz., Bengali, 
Crujarati, Marathi, Oriya, Punjabi, Sindhi and Urdu provided there 
■are not less than 40 pupils belonging to a linguistic minority in a 
adiool or ten such pupils in a class. The State Government orders 
•on the subject provide for restoration of these facilities wherever 
they have been withdrawn after 1950. The limitation of facilities to 
some minority languages is contrary to the decision of the Chief 
Ministers’ Conference. The State Government have been requested 
to give facilities to every minority language if the stipulated numbers 
of pupils are forthcoming. 

30. In the discussions in Bhopal in December 1962, the State 
<jfovernment representative told the Assistant Commissioner that if 
any other linguistic group different from the seven specified languages 
-would come with a request to start a school in that language, the 
Government would consider the same and the State Government 
representative added that the Government would amend the afore¬ 
said orders and issue a circular to that effect. 

31. The State Government have not issued orders to the effect 
that there will be no reduction of facilities as existed on 1st Novem¬ 
ber 1956 for primary education through the media of minority 
languages except under specific Government orders; and that addi¬ 
tional facilities will be provided whenever necessary. 

32. Both Hindi and English are introduced from class VI; the 
question of their introduction from an earlier stage is under examina¬ 
tion of the State Government. 

33. The State Government have passed orders in September 1962 
for implementing from the next session the Commissioner’s 
xecommendation to open registers for advance enrolment of linguistic 
nainority pupils desirous of instruction in their mother-tongues. Here 
too the ^ate Government orders specify that the media of instruc¬ 
tion will only be the minority languages which have been approved 

the State Goyemment. 

34. The Government have also provided that if a non-Government 
jirimary school, in which the number of pupils speaking a minority 
language is about 40, arranges for instruction through the medium 
<jf that language according to rules it will be given grants-in-aid on 
usual terms. The extent of facilities for primary education through 
the media of various languages available in different districts is given 
ha Appendix VIII. Comparative statistics from 1955-56 to 1960-61 
will be found in Appendix IX, 

35. The State Government representative told the .Assistant 
Commissioner m Ifecember 1962 that with the opening of registers in 
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primary schools, the demand for instruction in Orrfa,. if any^ wouM 
be known. 

36. As regards introduction of tribal languages and dialects, for 
imparting education, the State Government representative said the 
issue was under consideration of the Tribal Welfare Department. 

37. The State Government have agreed to examine the question qf 
recognition of Urdu Primary Schools in Bilaspur District The State 
Government have also stated that they will try to provide an Assistant 
District Inspector for inspection of Urdu schools and examinations. 
Difficulties may be experienced for sometime due to lack of personnel. 

38. Complaints were made to the Commissioner regarding (1) 
inadequacy of Urdu staff for the South Eastern Railway Mixed 
Urdu Primary School, Bilaspur and (2) holding of classes in the 
morning shift by allowing the building of the Urda school for other 
classes during day time. These matters were taken up with the 
Railway Board who have stated that teachers are added or withdrawn 
with a view to maintaining the teacher-pupil ratio at 1:40; and that 
due to shortage of accommodation classes of various railway managed 
schools are being held in shift arrangement. It is felt that there 
should not be much insistence on the teacher-pupil ratio at 1:40, and 
a teacher should be provided if there are even ten pupils in a class. 

39. The South Eastern Railway authorities might issue instructions 
on the lines of the Southern Zonal Council decisions, which have 
been accepted in principle by the Chief Ministers’ Conference, that 
educational facilities to linguistic minorities as existing on 1st 
November 1956 should be continued without diminution except under 
specific orders of the General Manager. 

40. Urdu-speakers of Narsinghpur represented that a primary 
school at Kandeli established by them was handed over to the 
Narsinghpur Municipality with the proviso that the school was to 
remain a purely Urdu medium school and if the municipality failed 
to manage it, it would return the school. They further said that not 
only Urdu was discontinued in the school but even the name of the 
school had been changed. The matter was taken up with the State 
Government and the representationists also met the State Govern¬ 
ment representatives and the Assistant Commissioner during the 
latter’s visit to Bhopal in December 1962 and requested for re-intro¬ 
duction of Urdu in the school or its transfer to the control of 
Urdu-speakers. The State Government authorities have been 
requested to take early action on the representation and inform the 
Commissioner of the action taken. 

41. Another complaint made was that the primary school at Baldi 
village, Harsud tehsil. East Nimar district, run by the Janpad Sabha 
was not providing facilities for instruction in Urdu though there 
were 93 pupils desirous of such instruction. The State Government’s 
report in the matter is awaited. 

42. The complaint of inadequacy of arrangements for primary 
education through Sindhi in Indore, mentioned in ^e Commi^oner% 



Fourth Report, was investigated into and it revealed that in Indore- 
there were 11 Sindhi primary schools. 

43. The complaint of the Akhil Bharat Sindhi Boli and Sahityai 
Sabha, Bombay, that in some Sindhi schools in Bhopal and Bairagarh,. 
the medium of instruction was not Sindhi, was taken up with the 
State Government. The same allegation was also made by the Sindhi. 
linguistic minority representatives who met the Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner and the State Government representatives in Bhopal in 
December 1962. The State Government representative said that it ■ 
was possible that due to paucity of Sindhi text-books some Sindhi 
teachers were teaching through Hindi medium, although it was ex¬ 
pected that Sindhi teachers should teach through Sindhi. The Assist¬ 
ant Conamissioner requested the State Government representatives to 
re-examine the grievances and inform the Commissioner about the- 
State Government’s action in the matter. 

44. It was also mentioned by the Sindhi representationists that in? 
the Bairagarh boys primary school there was no arrangement for 
teaching Sindhi in the Arabic script. The State Government repre¬ 
sentative present at the meeting said that the demand for the Deva- 
nagari script came from the Sindhis themselves and if again a change 
in the script was desired, the guardians might move the headmaster’ 
accordingly. 

45. Marathi-speakers of Chhindwara district told the Assistant. 
Commissioner that even where 60 per cent or more of the popula¬ 
tion was Marathi-speaking, the medium of instruction was Hindi. The 
State Government representative present there said that telegraphic- 
instructions had been issued to the Janapads to restore Marathi 
medium immediately. 


46. Secondary Education.—The present policy of the State Govern- 
ment is not to add to the existing number of Government secondary 
schools with minority languages as media of instruction, nor are they 
agreeable to open separate sections in such schools for imparting 
instruction in any minority language. 


47. The attention of the State Government has been drawn to the 
decisions of the Southern Zonal Council, accepted in principle by the* 
Chief Ministers Conference, according to which facilities for second¬ 
ary education through the medium of mother-tongue of the linguistic 
minority pupils are to be provided if initially a minimum strength of 
lo pupils in each class/standard at the secondary stage desire ins- 
truction through their mother-tongue. This point was also discussed 
-with the State Government representative by the Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner during his visit to Bhopal in December 1962, when the State 
Government representative said that the State Government did not. 
consider it very useful to encourage secondary education in any 
j j than Hindi nor had they necessary resources to do so. 
Me added t^t the State Government were prepared to consider giving 
grants^n-aid to any school with a medium other than Hindi run by 
a non-Govemmental agency in the same way as. a. school with Hindi) 
as the medium. 
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’ 48. Earlier, in reply to a grievance of Sindhi-speakers with regard 
*to paucity of facilities for instruction through their mother-tongue at 
Tthe secondary stage, the State Government informed that so far as 
ihe medium of education at the higher secondary stage was concern¬ 
ed, the decision of the Southern Zonal Council in this behalf, which 
was accepted in principle by the Chief Ministers’ Conference, was 
under the consideration of the State Government. 

49. The State Government have not issued orders that the facilities 
for education through minority languages as available on 1st Novem¬ 
ber 1956 would not be diminished except under specific orders of the 
State Government and additional facilities would be provided when- 
-ever^necessary. 

50. As regards the simplified Three-language Formula accepted by 
the Chief Ministers’ Conference, the State Government reported that 
its implementation was not easy as Sanskrit had not been included in 
the formula. They also stated that Sanskrit was one of the three lan¬ 
guages a student took up generally in secondary schools in the State. 
Therefore, the State Government proposed to consider the issue in 

• all its aspects so that the present pattern of education was not unduly 
■disturbed. 

51. The State Government representative told the Assistant Com¬ 
missioner in December 1962 at Bhopal that the three-language formula 
worked out by the State was that Hindi and English were compulsory 
and a pupil had also to offer any other Indian language whether 
modern or classical. When pointed out that under the simplified 

’Three-language Formula, only modern Indian languages were envi¬ 
saged and not Sanskrit, the State Government representative indicated 
that the State Gk)vernment were reluctant to make a change in the 
present pattern. 

52. Facilities for instruction at the secondary stage through the 
media of minority languages of Urdu, Marathi and Sindhi in different 
■districts, are shown in Appendix X. Comparative statistics from 
1955-56 to 1960-61 are also shown in Appendix XI. 

53. There has been a general increase in the number of pupils 

• availing of the facilities for instruction through their mother-tongues 
from the year 1959-60 to 1960-61. Statistics for 1961-62 are still to come 
from the State Government. 

54. Marathi is the only minority language in which text-books m 
language subject and arithmetic for the primary stage have been 
brought out by the State Government. The question of extending the 
nationalisation of text-books, the State Government feel, can be consi- 
dered after the Central Government have prepared the model text¬ 
books and made them available to the State Government. 

_ 55. In reply to a complaint of non-availability of text-books, the 
State Government have informed the Commissioner that since Hindi 
IS taught as a compulsory subject from Class VI, the linguistic mino¬ 
rity pupils should not have any difficulty in reading the Hindi books 
socisl studies and science. The stand taken by the 
.state Government does not seem to be in consonance with the agreed 
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scheme of safeguards for the linguistic minorities. This has been 
brou^t to the notice of the State Government who are considering 
the matter. 

56. The State Government have reported that the training institu^ 
tion at Burhanpur, trains teachers through the media of Marathi and 
Urdu. The State Government also feel that the number of teachers 
to teach minority languages other than Marathi and Urdu does not 
justify opening of separate training institutions. The State Govern-^ 
ment however have no objection in sending teachers belonging to 
linguistic minority groups for training through the media of their 
mother-tongues outside the State on full pay and allowances. 

57. The State Government have reported that institutions impart¬ 
ing instruction through the media of minority languages have no 
■difficulty in securing affiliation to the universities or boards within 
the State. 

58. Complaints of inadequacy of trained teachers and training 
facilities in Sindhi were taken up with the State Government who 
have reported that in almost all schools for Sindhi-speaking children, 
mostly Sindhi knowing teachers are working. 

59. The issue of dearth of Sindhi teachers was also raised by Sindhi 
^speakers in December 1962 in Bhopal when they met the Assistant 
Commissioner and the State Government representative who informed 
the Assistant Commissioner that to get an adequate number of teach¬ 
ers in Sindhi, the State Government had decided to recruit even 
third divisioners as Sindhi teachers. 

60. The demand of Sindhi speakers for the use of the Arabic script 
for Sindhi in addition to the Devanagari script in the Sindhi-English 
Dictionary which was mentioned in the Commissioner’s Fourth Report 
is still under the consideration of the Government of India. 

61. Urdu and Sindhi linguistic minorities complained to the Assist¬ 
ant Commissioner in December 1962 at Bhopal of non-availability of 
^xt-books in non-language subjects. In his Second Report (Para. 6, 
Chapter VI), the Commissioner had suggested procurement of text¬ 
books in minority languages from other States until suitable text¬ 
books were available in the State itself. The Assistant Commissioner 
was informed by the State Government representative that orders had 
been issued in November 1962 to the Divisional Superintendents of 
Education to prepare lists of text-books for different subjects and 
■classes m minority languages for final approval of the State 
'Government. 

62. University and Technical Education.—English continues to be 
generally the medium of instruction and examination in universities 
At the collegiate and university stage there is provision for instruc¬ 
tion both through the media of English and Hindi. The change-over 
from English to Hindi is more rapid in the arts subjects. 

W. The medium of instruction and examination in medical and 
'engineering colleges is English. In admission to these colleges pre- 
ference is given to the residents of Madhya Prade.sh. 
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64. When the Assistant Commissioner visited Bhopal in December 
1962, Marathi-speakers said that there should also be colleges in the 
State imparting education through Marathi medium. The represen¬ 
tatives were requested to furnish more information on the subject, 
such as number of students willing to avail of the facilities and their 
location. 


Uttar Pradesh 

65. According to the 1951 Census, the more important linguistic; 
minorities of Uttar Pradesh are the speakers of Hindustani (11 per 
cent), Urdu (6-8 per cent), Kumaoni (0-9 per cent) and Punjabi (0-5 
per cent). 

66. Primary Education .—There are departmental instructions 
that qecessary facilities are to be provided at the primary stage if 
ten pupils in a class or 40 in a school desire to receive instruction in. 
their mother-tongue. 

67. The State Government have not so far issued orders on the 
lines of the Southern Zonal Council decisions that there will be no 
reduction of facilities existing earlier for education through the media 
of minority languages except under specific orders of the State 
Government and that additional facilities will be provided wherever 
necessary. 

68. Teaching of Hindi to linguistic minority pupils is introduced, 
from class HI. A decision has been taken in principle by the State 
Government that teaching of English to all pupils should commence 
from class III and this decision is to be progressively implemented as 
local conditions permit. 

69. Instruction was issued by the State Education Directorate in 
May 1962 for maintenance of registers in primary schools for advance 
registration of pupils desirous to have instruction in their mother- 
tongues. Information received so far shows that registers have been 
opened in some primary schools of 85 municipalities and 26 district 
boards in the State. 


• JO- facilities for imparting instruction in minority languages exist 
in Urdu, Bengali, Gujarati, Punjabi and Sindhi. The extent to which 
mese are available in different districts is shown in Appendix VIII 
Comparative statistics from 1955-56 to 1960-61 are also given in 
Appendix IX. ^ ® 


71. There had been some increase in 1960-61 from the preceding 
jmar in the number of linguistic minority pupils studying through 
their mother-tongues. 


72. The Deeni Talimi Council, Uttar Pradesh, complained against 
^e reported recommendation of the Uttar Pradesh Language Com¬ 
mittee for changing the names of Islamia Schools, Islamia Maktabs 
Mohammedan Schools, and Director MohammedL’^ 
Spools. The complaint has been referred to State Government 
whose comments are awaited. '^i/veinmenx. 
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73. The President of the Marehra Municipal Board, Etah, and 
-jnember, Antarim Zila Parishad, Etah, represented that at the primary 
stage no steps had been taken in the district for teaching through 
the medium of Urdu with the result that Urdu-speakers were put to 
great difficulties in teaching Urdu to their wards. The matter has 
been taken up with the State Government. 

74. It may be mentioned here that although according to the 1951 
■Census, there are 63,044 persons speaking Urdu in the district of Etah, 
there was not a single primary school or a section teaching through 
Urdu according to the statistical data furnished by the State Govern¬ 
ment for 1959-60 and 1960-61. 


75. The question of restoration of Urdu medium schools in Varanasi 
was mentioned in paras 52 and 53 of the Fourth Report of the Commis¬ 
sioner. The State Government have now informed the Commissioner 
that the case regarding restoration of these schools has since been 
withdrawn. The Municipal Corporation has decided that necessary 
facilities for instruction in the mother-tongue should be provided in 
the Corporation primary schools where there is a demand for the 
same. Accordingly necessary instructions have also been issued to 20 
schools of the Corporation for Imparting instruction through Urdu 
provided there are at least 40 pupils in a whole or 10 in a class desirous 
of receiving instruction through their mother-tongue. Instructions 
for imparting education through the medium of Marathi in two Corpo¬ 
ration primary schools have also been issued. 

76. With regard to a complaint about non-existence of facilities for 
instruction in Nepali in primary schools of Varanasi, the State Gov- 
•emment have informed that there has been no demand for instruction 
through Nepali from the guardians of the pupils admitted in schools. 

77. In reply to a similar complaint from Sindhi-speakers of Vara¬ 
nasi, the State Government have reported that there are a few Sindhi 
pupils in the schools of Batuk Bhairon and Kabir Chaura in Varanasi 
but they have not declared Sindhi as their mother-tongue and one 
pupil in Bholupur school has declared Sindhi as his mother-tongue 
-Since the requirement of 40 pupils speaking the language in a school 

pupils m a class is not fulfilled, the State Government have 

fwrrri, of making arrangements for instruction 

tnrough bindhi in any primary school does not arise. 

78. The information received so far indicates that registers for 
advance enrolment of linguistic minority students have not been open- 

primary schools, it will be possible to correctly assess 
he demand for education through the media of mother-tongues. 

«ii Education.—Hindi is the medium of instruction in 

all secondary schools except a few which have'arrangements for 
imparting instruction through English. gements tor 


80. The statistics (Appendices X and XI) from 1955-56 to 1960-61, 
^ppliod by the State Government show that Urdu, Bengali, Punjabi, 
<4ujarati and Sindhi were being taught only as language subjects at 
Ihe secondary stage. 
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81. The question of providing facilities for instruction at the- 
secondary stage also through the mother-tongues of linguistic mino¬ 
rities was taken up with the State Government more than once. But 
the State Government, “in the context of the situation prevailing in 
U.P.”, are not inclined to provide such facilities. 

82. During the Commissioner’s visit to Lucknow in May 1962, the 
Chief Minister said that according to the Chief Ministers’ Conference 
decision it was not obligatory to impart instruction at the secondary 
stage through the mother-tongues of linguistic minorities and the 
decision of the Southern Zonal Council in this regard applied only 
to the Southern States. 

83. The other points raised by the State Government during the- 
above meeting were that Hindi being the Union official language 
could not be equated with a regional language and at present when¬ 
ever education was being imparted in English, which was not the 
mother-tongue of most pupils, it should be replaced by Hindi so that 
people might become fully conversant with the “national language’ .* 

84. It is felt that the State Government should reconsider their 
stand for not providing secondary education through minority langu¬ 
ages which goes against the agreed scheme of safeguards. The second 
meeting of the Committee of Zonal Councils for National Integration- 
also noted that facilities for instruction through the mother-tongues 
of linguistic minorities had not been provided in certain States and 
said that where there was an effective demand from linguistic mino¬ 
rities, facilities should be provided in accordance with the policy 
decisions taken at all-India level. 

85. During the Commissioner’s visit to Lucknow in May 1962, the 
Chief Minister mentioned that the question of adoption of the simpli¬ 
fied Three-language Formula as evolved by the Chief Ministers’ Con¬ 
ference was still under consideration. He also observed that under¬ 
clause (a) of the formula a linguistic minority pupil had to study the- 
regional language and his mother-tongue if it was different from the 
regional language, and in effect this would mean that the pupils of 
Imguistic minorities whose mother-tongues were different from the- 
regiopal language would have to study four languages. 

86. Later on the State Government have informed that after due 
consideration and in view of the situation obtaining in the State the 
following three-language formula has been finalised and it is hoped: 
wat the forrrmla will be implemented from the next session starting 
from July 1963: 

(1) Hindi/Regional language. 

(2) Any one Indian language (except Hindi) out of the langu¬ 
ages shown in the Eighth Schedule to the Constitution. 

(3) English or any other modern European language. 

Hindi being the regional language of Uttar Pradesh there can be n& 
alternatives under (1). 

•Presumably the State Government mean the Union official language. 
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87. The State Government have been requested to intimate whether- 
under the above scheme, facilities for the study of Sindhi at present 
available in secondary schools are to be discontinued, because Sindhi 
language is not mentioned in the Eighth Schedule of the Constitution^ 

88. It has been reported thgt some text-books for primary classes 
are prepared by the State Education Department. A list of such books; 
has been sought from the State Government. Preparation of model, 
text-books by the Education Ministry is being awaited by the State- 
Government. 

89. With i-egard to suitable arrangements for provision of trained 
teachers competent to teach through the mother-tongues of linguistie 
minorities, the State Government have reported that the views oni; 
this issue would be communicated after the Government have consi¬ 
dered the report of the Uttar Pradesh Language Committee. 

90. According to the reports of the State Government no problem' 
has so far arisen in which the question of extra-territorial affiliation 
of any educational institution within the State might have been involv¬ 
ed. As regards the affiliation of the Anglo-Indian schools, the State 
Government have pointed out that this is a separate question and. 
further action would depend upon the policy decision that may be; 
taken by the Government of India in the Ministry of Education. 

91. The Uttar Pradesh Deeni Talimi Council represented against 
the reported recommendation of the Uttar Pradesh Language Com¬ 
mittee for the use of the regional language only as the medium of 
secondary education and the Council urged for the use of Urdu also> 
as a medium of education. 


92. With regard to the demand by the Akhil Bharat Sindhi Boli 
arm Sahitya Sabha for arrangements for Sindhi medium in secondary 
schools, the State Government have informed that there has been no* 
demand in this regard by guardians of Sindhi pupils. The Sabha has 
been mtormed of the position and nothing further has been heard 
from them. 


93. Smdh:-speakers’ demand for reservation of seats in the teachers” 
training institutions has not been found acceptable by the State Gov¬ 
ernment. There has also been a demand for arrangements for trainine" 
teachers competent to teach through Urdu. 

94. University and Technical Education.~The medium of instruc- 

examination in most of the universities in the State is English 
with Hindi as an alternative medium in some classes/courses. Urdu 
IS an aduitional optional modium in Aligarh University. 

f ™edia of imstruction in most of the 

institutes of the State and persons of other States are also» 
eligible for admission in them. 


Assam 

conSitutfS/a^ Census linguistic minorities of Assam 

constitute about 45 per cent, of the population of the State, the more- 
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"important of these being the speakers of Bengali (19 per cent.), Hindi 
*<3-7 per cent.), Khasi (2-5 per cent.), Mizo (1-8 per cent.), Mikir 
<1-4 per cent.) and Oriya (1-3 per cent.). Tribal dialects like Naipali, 
Garo, Bara, Dafla, Meithei, etc., are spoken by 15-3 per cent, of the 
population. The district-wise linguistic composition of the State has 
been shown in Appendix XII of the Commissioner’s Fourth Report. 

97. Primary Education .-—Under the existing order of the State 
Government if in a school in any Assam Valley district there are not 
less than 40 pupils whose mother-tongue is different from the Assamese 
language, arrangements should be made for instruction through their 
mother-tongue by appointment of at least one teacher. 


98. The order says that “the above conditions will not apply in case 
of schools where Assamese has already been voluntarily accepted by 
the pupils, as medium of instruction and is in force as such”. It has 
not also been provided that if there are ten linguistic minority pupils 
in a class desirous of having instruction in their mother-tongue, 
arrangements should also be made for the same. 

99. As these provisions are not wholly in accord with the agreed 
scheme of safeguards, the State Government were requested to issue 
a clarification that arrangements would be made for instruction 
through their mother-tongue if 40 linguistic minority pupils in a school 
■ or ten in a class desired such instruction and that these facilities were 
also to be provided to fresh entrants even in those schools in which the 
pupils had earlier voluntarily accepted Assamese as their medium of 
instruction. The State Government have agreed to issue a revised 
order. It is desirable that the revised order should be issued early. 

100. Orders have not yet been issued on the lines of Southern Zonal 
■Council decisions that the position in respect of pupil strength and 
■school facilities including teachers as on 1st November 1956 will be 
ascertained and continued without diminution except under specific 
orders of the Government and additional facilities will be provided 
whenever necessary. The State Government, however, assured that 
the facilities which already existed for education in the mother-tongues 
of the pupils belonging to various linguistic minorities in the State 
would not be withdrawn even after the implementation of the Assam 
•Official Language Act, 1960. 

101. The teaching of both Hindi and English starts from class IV. 

102. In 1962 the State Government accepted the Commissioner s 
suggestion to open registers in all primary schools for advance regis¬ 
tration of linguistic minority pupils and ordered that (a) a register in 
every school (primary, middle and high) be opened three months in 
.advance of the opening of the school session in which all applications 
for admission from linguistic minority pupils desi^'ing instruction in 
them mother-tongue should be entered; and (b) a column be introduc¬ 
ed m school admission forms in which the linguistic minorities could 
.mdicate the language in which instruction should be imparted to their 


103 Facilities for instruction at the primary stage to linguistic 
.minorities in Bengali, Hindi, Naipali, Telugu, Urdu, Mikir, Manipuri, 
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Lushai (Mizo), Garo, Khasi and English as available in 1960-61 in 
different districts are shown in Appendix VIII. Comparative statistics 
from 1955-56 to 1960-61 are also given in Appendix IX. Statistics of 
1961-62 are awaited from the State Government. 

104. From the statistical data of 1959-60 and 1960-61, which were 
not furnished earlier, it is observed that there had been generally an 
increase in the schooling facilities for pupils belonging to linguistic 
minority ^oups. The only exception was in the district of Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills where the number of such schools was reduced by two 
in 1960-61. The State Government explained that this was due to 
the floating character of the population in the district. 


105. The State Government have expressed difficulty in imparting 
instruction through tribal dialects without scripts of their own. Arti¬ 
cle 350A of the Constitution provides that instruction should be impart¬ 
ed through the medium of mother-tongue; and it has been suggested 
to the State Government that where the mother-tongue has no text¬ 
books, the lessons from the regional language text-books can be 
explained to the pupils in their mother-tongue. 

106. The Secretary, Gauripur Dazu Pathshala (Bengal junior basic 
school), had complained that in spite of requests the State Government 
did not take over the management of school. The Commissioner was 
informed by the State Government that the above request could not 
be acceded to as the school had no land and building of its own. The 
Secretary of the Pathshala has represented that the school possesses 
house and land of its own and in support of which he furnished copies 
of some documents. These have been sent to the. State Government 
for their consideration. The State Government have intimated that 
instructions haye been issued to give grant-in-aid to the Pathshala for 
maintenance of its teaching staff. 


107. On the demand of the Santhali Improvement Committee for 
use of the Roman script for the Santhali language, the State Govern¬ 
ment have informed that the Santhali pupils in Assam are receiving 
mstruction through the media of the local languages, i.e., in Assamese 
in me Assam Valley districts and in Bengali in the district of Cachar 
and the issue of a uniform script for the Santhali language may be 
taken up for consideration by the Eastern Zonal Council. The Santhal 
population is inamly concentrated in the States of Assam, Bihar, 
Orissa and West Bengal. ’ ’ 


108. However, pending any decision about a uniform script there 
should be provision for imparting instruction at the primary stage in 
their mother-tongue if 10 Santhal pupils in a class or 40 iZa sfhool 
desire such instruction. 


^^dwcation.—Secondary schools with minority lan- 
fZr mstruction, set up by private bodies, are eligible 

for recognition and grants-m-aid from the State Government. There 

thp school not less than one-third of 

143 HA—3. 
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110. The State Government have been requested to follow the deci¬ 
sion of the Southern Zonail Council which has been accepted in prin¬ 
ciple by the Chief Ministers’ Conference that facilities for secondary 
education through the media of the mother-tongues of the linguistic 
minorities are to be provided if initially a minimum strength of 15 
pupils in each class/standard of a secondary school desires instfuction 
throrigh their mother-tongue. 

111. Orders have not yet been issued on the lines of Southern 
Zonal Council decision that the position in respect of pupil strength, 
school facilities including teachers as on 1st November 1956 will be 
ascertained and continued without diminution except under specific 
orders of the Government. 

112. The State Government have informed thgt they have already 
accepted the simplified Three-Language Formula and they have also 
pointed out that in the simplified formula recommended by the Chief 
Ministers’ Conference under (a) the regional language and the mother- 
tongue are. made alternatives. It has been pointed out to them that 
under (a) of the formula, mother-tongue, whenever it is different from 
the rpg^onal language, and also the regional language are to be taught. 

113. Facilities for secondary education through the media of mino¬ 
rity languages are provided in Bengali, Hindi, Naipali, Khasi, Garo, 
Urdu and Mizo. There are also schools which provide Hindi, Naipali, 
Khasi, Garo and Lushai (Mizo) as language subjects. The extent to 
which these facilities were available in different districts are shown 

Comparative statistics from the year 1955-56 to 
1960-61 are given in Appendix XI. 

.. may be observed that thpre has been considerable increase 

an the number of linguistic minority pupils who are receiving educa¬ 
tion through their mother-tongues. 

Government have reported that a few text-books 
tor the higher secondary course have been departmentally published 
and departmental publication of other text-books as recommended 
by the Chief Ministers’ Conference may be taken up in gradual 
sxages. 

116. The State Government have not so far indicated steps taken 
by them for training adequate number of teachers competent to 
teach through the media of minority languages. 

117. The State Government feel that normally it should be 
possible to arrange affiliation of schools and colleges using minority 
languages to the university and other bodies within the State but 
where there are insuperable difficulties, affiliation may be arranged 
to univcsities or boards outside the State. 

118. University and Technical Education—The Gauhati Uni¬ 
versity authorities are of the view that considering the multi¬ 
lingual nature of Assam, English should continue to be the medium of 
instruction in this university for quite a good nurpber of years and 
they have added that though a change-over to Hindi or a regional 
language is desirable, it is felt that a fairly long period will be 
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necessary to make such a change-over effective. Admission is res¬ 
tricted to the residents of the State, the only exception being in the 
case of children of Central Government employees serving, within 
the State. It has been enquired from the State Government whether 
children of other migratory parents are also granted this exemption. 

119. The existing restriction on admission to the university does 
not conform to the recommendation made by the National Integra¬ 
tion Council that admissions to universities should not be denied on 
consideration of place of birth, residence, caste or creed. 

120. In the technical institutions run by the State Government the 
medium of instruction is English with some seats reserved for 
students belonging to some other States as shown below: — 


. 3 seats for degre; course. 

Ditto. 

. i6 seats (7 for degree course and 9 for 
diploma course). 

Ditto. 

. 16 (4 for degree course and ii for diploma 

course). 

I f.ir degree course. 


Bihar 

121. According to the 1951 Census, linguistic minorities constitute 
-about 18-8 per cent of the population of Bihar. The more important 
of these are the speakers of Urdu, Bengali, Santhali, Mundari, Oraon, 
Ho and Oriya. 

122. Primary Education .—As already mentioned in earlier reports, 
•orders exist for provision of facilities for instruction at the primary 
stage through mother-tongues of linguistic minorities provided there 
are 40 pupils in a school or 10 in a class desiring instruction in their 
mother-tongue. 

123. The State Government have been r^uested to issue suitable 
orders that the facilities for primary education through the mother- 
tongues of linguistic minorities as available on 1st November 1956 
should not be decreased, except under specific orders from the 
Government and additional facilities should be provided wherever 
necessary. 

124. Hindi and English are introduced from class IV and class VI, 
respectively. 

125. There are orders of the State Government for maintenance of 
registers in all primary schools to enable parents/guardians to indi¬ 
cate their desire for receiving instruction through the mother-tongue 


(0 O issi . 
I'n') Kishmir 
(in') Tfip.ira 

(iv) Manipur 
(u) Nagibnd 

(ui) NHFA . 
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of their children/wards. According to the latest figures, such regis¬ 
ters h^ve been opened in all the schools in two districts, in 14,728 
schools out of 21,970 schools in eight districts and information in 
respect of the remaining seven districts is still awaited. 

126. At the primary stage facilities for instruction through 
mother-tongues exist for the speakers of Urdu, Bengali, Oriya, 
Maithili, Santhali, Telugu, Gujarati and Tamil. The extent to which 
these are available in different districts are shown in Appendix VIII. 
Comparative statistics from 1955-56 to 1961-62 are in Appendix IX. 
Complete figures for 1961-62 have not been received from the State 
Government. 

127. The statistical data reveal that there had been progressive in¬ 
crease in the number of pupils availing of the facilities till 1960-61. 

128. The issue of imparting primary education through other 
tribal languages than Santhali was taken up with the State Govern¬ 
ment, who have informed that the absence of such facilities is due to 
lack of demand. When the advance registration of pupils desirous to 
have instruction in their mother-tongues is completed in all the 
primary schools of the State, the actual demand, if any, will be 
known. 

129. The Santhali Language Improvement Committee, Santhal 
Parganas, Bihar, represented that the practice of writing Santhali in 
the Roman script had been in vogue for the last one hundred years, 
yet the Governments of Bihar, Orissa and West Bengal had started 
imposing the respective regional scripts on Santhals. The represen- 
tationists added that by the discontinuance of the Roman script, the 
homogeneity of Santhals was being disturbed. It was further alleged 
that text-books in the Roman script were not being approved. 

130. The Commissioner was already alive to the issue of a uniform 
script for Santhali and a reference to this was made as early as in his 
Third Report (para 302). The State Government in their report on 
this issue say that the Santhali language does not have a script of its 
own and the Devanagari script is quite popular not only among the 
Santhals but also among Adivasis speaking other tribal languages 
such as Mundari and Oraon. 

131. The State Government have added that the Roman script is 
not at all in use in the State except by a few foreign missionaries and 
any attempt to super-impose it on Santhali or for that matter on any 
other tribal language will only retard progress. 

132. A complaint was brought to the notice of the Commissioner 
by the Government of Orissa alleging that the Oriya primary schools 
which were functioning in the Singhbhum district had appointed 
Hindi teachers in place of Oriya teachers and the pupils were being 
instructed in Hindi. 

133. On taking up the matter with the Government of Bihar, the 
latter reported that the allegation was enquired into and foimd to be 
without any basis. But from the figures supplied by the State 
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Government in another connexion, it has been found that the number 
of Oriya primary schools in the Singhbhum district has decreased 
from 93 in 1960-61 to 36 in 1961-62. The causes of this heavy fall in 
the number of Oriya schools have been enquired from the State 
Government. The State Government have also been told that this 
heavy fall lends support to the allegation mentioned in the foregoing 
paragraph. i 

134. A complaint that the State Government have been encourag¬ 
ing the opening of Hindi shools in some villages of the Dhalbhum dis¬ 
trict where there is no natural demand for such schools and where 
the mother-tongues of most of the people are Bengali, Oriya and 
tribal languages, is under investigation. 

135. Secondary Education .—^With regard to the secondary stage of 
education, the State Government Education Department Resolution 
No. VII/MI2-04/60-5508, dated 11th October 1961 inter alia states: 
“from class VIII onwards (and in the case of post-basic scjiools from 
class IX onwards), the medium of instruction in all non-language 
subjects, should be Hindi. But in the high schools run by the lingu¬ 
istic minorities there may be no objection to any other language 
being the medium of instruction. In the latter schools, however, pro¬ 
vision should be made for teaching through the medium of Hindi for 
Hindi-spealdng students if their number be 10 and above in any 
class, or 40 and above in the four upper classes of the school”. 

136. It was pointed out that the resolution would seem to imply 
that facilities for secondary education through the media of the 
mother-tongues of linguistic minorities are not to be provided in 
Government, District Board or Municipal schools, the State Govern¬ 
ment have informed that the reason why there is no reference to 
the provision of teaching in Government, District Board or Muni¬ 
cipal schools is that the State Government have not only permitted 
but are giving aid for teaching through the media of other languages 
even in high schools where the number of such pupils is much below 
one-third of the total. 

137. The Government have further added that they are anxious to 
continue this facility even if the number is less than one-third of the 
total provided that it is reasonable enough to justify such special 
arrangement. As the language of the resolution is not free from 
ambiguity, the State Government has been requested to reconsider 
the position in the light of the decision of the Southern Zonal Council 
which has been accepted by the Chief Ministers’ Conference, accord¬ 
ing to which facilities for instruction through the media of minority 
languages are to be provided if there is a minimum of 15 pupils 
belonging to a linguistic group in each class and 60 pupils in the last 
four classes of the higher secondary standards, provided that, for the 
first four years after the commencement of the provision of facilities, 
a strength of 15 in each class in which the facilities are provided will 
be sufficient. 

138. The State Government have also been requested to furnish 
a list of high schools—^both Government and privately managed 
(other than those run by linguistic minority groups)—^where the 
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media of instruction are the mother-tongues of linguistic minority 
pupils. No such list has yet been received. 

139. Orders have not yet been issued on the lines of the Southern 
Zonal Council decisions that educational facilities as on 1st November 
1956 should be ascertained and continued without diminution except 
under specific orders of the State Government and additional facili¬ 
ties will be provided whenever necessary. 

140. The State Government have informed that they have adopted 
the simplified Three-language Formula. They have been requested 
to supply a copy of their orders on the subject. 

141. Facilities exist for instruction at the secondary stage through 
the media of Urdu, Bengali, Maithili, Oriya and Santhali. The extent 
to which the facilities are given in different districts are given in 
Appendix X. The comparative statistics from 1955-56 to 1960-61 
show an increase in the number of pupils availing of the facilities 
(Appendix" XI). Complete figures for 1961-62 have not been received 
from the State Government. 

142. The Text-book and Educational Literature Committee in 
Bihar undertakes preparation and distribution of text-books both for 
primary and secondary stages of education. The question of nationa¬ 
lisation of text-books is one of the terms of reference to the Second¬ 
ary Education Commission appointed by the State Government. It 
has been reported that a final decision will be taken by the State 
Government on the recommendations of the Commission, which are 
still awaited. 

143. According to the available information, 68 out of 101 
Teachers’ Training Schools have been provided with Urdu instruc¬ 
tors, and the Government have informed that arrangements are 
being made to fill up the vacancies in the remaining 33 schools. 

144. The Commissioner has not yet been informed of the action 
taken or proposed to be taken by the State Government for providing 
teachers competent to teach through minority languages. 

145. The State Government have accepted the principle that 
where there are insuperable difficulties in affiliation of schools and 
colleges using minority languages to universities or boards within 
the State, these may be affiliated to bodies outside. 

146. The Bengali linguistic minority of Benda Gram Panchayat 
complained that though the Benda Monda primary school was 
ordered by the State Government to be upgraded into a middle 
school, yet the school was not included in the list of the approved 
schools resulting in non-posting of sanctioned teachers. The matter 
was taken up with the State Government, who issued instructions to 
provide two units of teachers to the Benda Monda middle school 
immediately. 

147. The issue of modification by the State Government of the 
draft rules for administration of non-Government high and higher 
secondary schools is still pending. In the meantime, the State Gov¬ 
ernment have assured the Commissioner that while finalising the 
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rules, the provisions of Articles 29, 30 and 337 of the Constitution 
would be kept in view. 

148 The Jamaitul Momineen, Sadasheopur, Patna district, com¬ 
plained that in the local Ram Lakhan Sita Ram High School the post 
of an Urdu teacher had been lying vacant for several months re¬ 
sulting in great difficulties to the Urdu students. The issue was 
taken up with the State Government who informed that an Urdu 
teacher was posted in the school in August. 

149. The Jamaitul Momin-Momineen again informed the Com¬ 
missioner that due to the unsatisfactory conditions of service, the 
Urdu teacher resigned in October and since then students were again 
facing difficulties. The matter has again been taken up with the 
State Government, whose report is still awaited. 

150. It was mentioned in a representation that non-Hindi-speak¬ 
ing students were placed at a disadvantage when confronted with 
only a Hindi passage for translation into English in English paper 
No. 1 of the Higher Secondary School Examination. It was suggested 
that Urdu and Bengali versions should also be included as had been 
the practice all along in the secondary school examinations. The 
State Government have reported that the question papers set in 
English paper No. 1 for Higher Secondary School Examination in¬ 
clude the Urdu and Bengali versions. The representationist has been 
informed accordingly. 

151. University and Technical Education.—Generally, Hindi has 
been accepted as the medium of instruction and examinations in the 
universities in Bihar though the candidates are also allowed to ans ver 
in English. 

152. Patna University has decided to allow Bengali and Urdu as 
media of examinations up to 1965 in addition to Hindi and English. 
For the 1962 examinations Ranchi University instructed the colleges 
under it also to permit the students to answer questions through the 
medium of Bengali, Urdu or Oriya. 

153. In the engineering and medical institutions the medium of 
instruction is generally English. 

Orissa 

154. According to the 1951 Census, the more important linguistic 
minorities of Orissa are the speakers of Telugu and Urdu, and San- 
thali, Kondh, Kui, Savara, and Ho among tribal languages. 

155. Primary Education.—According to Article 182 of the Orissa 
Education Code, where the mother-tongue of the pupils is different 
from Oriya, arrangements are to be made for instruction through the 
mother-tongues by appointing at least one teacher provided there 
are not less than 40 pupils speaking the language in the whole school. 

156. The State Government have been requested also to provide 
facilities where ten pupils in a class/section belonging to a minority 
language are desirous to have instruction in their mother-tongue. 
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157. 'Die State Government have been requested to issue orders 
on the lines of the Southern Zonal Council decision that facilities for 
primary education through the media of minority languages as 
existed on 1st November 1956 should not be diminished except under 
specific orders of the State Government and additional facilities 
should be provided whenever necessary. 

158. Both Hindi and English are taught from class VI. 

159. The State Government have issued instructions in February 
1962 to open registers in all primary schools three months in advance 
of the school session for entering the names of linguistic minority 
pupils desirous of receiving instruction through their mother- 
tongues. As the school session in Orissa begins in the month of April, 
the State Government have assured that the registers will be opened 
from the next session (1963-64). 

160. In Orissa there are facilities for instruction at the pr imar y 
stage for the linguistic minority pupils in Telugu, Urdu, Himli, 
Bengali, Gujarati, Nepali, Tamil and English. Details of these 
in different districts are given in Appendix VIII. Comparative statis¬ 
tics from 1955-56 to 1961-62 are in Appendix IX. 

161. Generally, the educational facilities for instruction in mino¬ 
rity languages increased from 1959-60 to 1960-61, but as compared to 
1960-61, there was some decrease in the facilities in Telugu and Urdu 
in 1961-62. 

162. The attention of the State Government was drawn to the 
absence of facilities for instruction through the mother-tongues of the 
tribal linguistic minorities who, according to the 1951 Census, consti¬ 
tute about 12-6 per cent of the population of the State. The State 
Government have replied that instruction is imparted to the tribal 
students at the primary stage through Oriya and not through their 
mother-tongues. 

163. It is felt that arrangements should also be made for impart¬ 
ing instruction at the primary stage through the mother-tongues of 
the tribal pupils desirous of such instruction. The quantum of de¬ 
mand for instruction through tribal languages can be assessed in a 
better manner when registers are opened in all primary schools for 
advance registration of pupils desirous to have instruction in their 
mother-tongues. 

164. On the issue of a uniform script for the Santhali language 
the opinion of the State Government is that “the Santhals spread’ 
over in various parts of Orissa or residing in the Eastern Zone should 
adopt the-regional language of the areas as well as its script”. The 
State Government have been told that if action is taken according to 
the above opinion, it will go against the agreed scheme of safeguards 
for the linguistic minorities. 

165. The Jamait-Ulema-i-Hind, Cuttack, complained that there 
was no arrangement for imparting education in Urdu right from pri¬ 
mary school to matriculation. The complaint does not seem to be 
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correct. As will be evident from this Report, there are Urdu schools 
hoth at primary and secondary stages of education and the Orissa 
Mohammedan Association have also been asking for appointment of 
more Inspecting Moulvis for the existing Urdu primary schools and 
maktabs. 


166. The Orissa State Teugu Minorities Protection League, Ber- 
hampur, have represented that without waiting for specific demands, 
primary schools should be opened in all villages and towns of bilin¬ 
gual areas wherever at least 20 per cent of the population of a village 
speaks a language other than Oriya; as when there are only Oriya 
schools in an area, the linguistic minority pupils have no choice but 
to join these schools. The issue was taken up with the State Govern¬ 
ment who have informed that Telugu teachers are provided when¬ 
ever there are 40 or more Telugu-speaking children in a school. 


167. For making the position more clear in this regard registers 
should be opened very early in all primary schools for advance re^ 
^stration of linguistic minority pupils desirous to have instruction 
in their mother-tongues. 

168. A complaint of lack of facilities for instruction in the mother- 
tongues of linguistic minorities in Rourkela, where there are persons 
of several linguistic minority groups, was investigated into and it 
has been found that there are facilities for instruction in Hindi, Urdu, 
Bengali, Punjabi and Telugu languages in Rourkela. 

169. Secondary Education .—^According to the State Education 
Code, the Government will provide necessary facilities in all Govern¬ 
ment, Municipal and district board schools where one-third of the 
total number of pupils of the school request for instruction through 
their mother-tongue. 


170. The attention of the State Government was drawn to the 
decisions of the Southern Zonal Council which have been accept^ 
in principle by the Chief Ministers’ Conference that facilities for 
secondary education through the media of the mother-tongues of 
the linguistic minorities are to be provided if a minimum strength of 
60 pupils in new standards VIII to XI of the higher secondary course 
and 15 pupils in each such standard desire instruction through a par¬ 
ticular language, provided that for the first four years after the com¬ 
mencement of provision of facilities, a strength of 15 in each stan¬ 
dard in which the facilities are provided will be s uffi cient. The 
matter is under examination of the State Government. 


171. The State Government have not yet issued orders on the 
lines of the Southern Zonal Council decision that facilities for second¬ 
ary education to the linguistic minority pupils available on 1st 
November 1956 should be continued without diminution except under 
specific orders of the State Government and additional facilities 
should be provided whenever necessary. 
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172. Earlier the State Government had adopted the second three- 
language formula* evolved by the Ministry of Education. As this 
formula differs materially from the simplified Three-language For¬ 
mula accepted by the Chief Ministers’ Conference, the State Govern¬ 
ment has been requested to adopt the latter formula. The State 
Government reply is still awaited. 

173. At the secondary stage facilities exist for having instruction 
through the minority languages of Hindi, Urdu, Telugu and Bengali. 
The extent to which these facilities are available in different dis¬ 
tricts are given in Appendix X. Comparative statistics from 1955-56 
to 1961-62 (Appendix XI) show that in 1961-62 there has been in¬ 
crease in the facilities for instruction through mother-tongues and 
particularly so through Urdu. 

174. The State Government have accepted in principle the desir¬ 
ability of providing suitable text-books both for primary and second¬ 
ary stages of education. They have pointed out some difficulties in 
procuring and stocking adequate quantity of paper and extra press 
facilities. The State Government have added that action is being 
taken to surmount these difficulties. 

175. With regard to arrangements for adequate number of 
teachers to teach through the media of minority languages, the 
State Government feel that in consideration of the number of insti¬ 
tutions and teachers employed therein, persons for Telugu and Urdu 
teaching only deserve training in these languages. One Mohamme¬ 
dan Teachers’ Elementary School has been opened at Bhadrak and 
the intake capacity of the M.T.E.T. school at Cuttack has been in¬ 
creased from 20 to 25 with five seats for lady teachers. The school 
has also started admitting students annually from 1962 instead of 
every two years. 

176. Secondary school teachers for Urdu are trained through 
Oriya medium and according to the State Government the s mall 
number of Urdu secondary schools does not justify opening of a 
separate training school with Urdu as the medium of instruction. 
While a separate training school may not be justified , the Commis¬ 
sioner feels that a separate section may be opened for training Urdu 
teachers in the existing institution. 

177. There are no Telugu teachers’ training schools in Orissa. 
From 1937 to 1958 six seats used to be reserved for Orissa students in 
the elementary training schools in Andhra Pradesh. With the abo¬ 
lition of such schools in Andhra Pradesh, three seats have been re¬ 
served for secondary school teachers’ training in Andhra Pradesh. 


*Sacond Three-Language Formula 

(а) (0 Mather-tongue, or 
(m) Regional language, or 

(iii) A composite course of mother-tongue and a regional language, or 

(iv) Hindi or English. 

(б) English or a modern European language. 

(c) Hindi (for non-Hindi speaking areas) or another modern Indian language 
(for Hindi speaking areas). 
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The Orissa Government have moved the Andhra Government for 
arrangements of training Orissa students in Telugu. The Orissa 
Government feel that the small number of institutions imparting 
instruction through Telugu, does not justify opening of Telugu 
teachers’ training schools in Orissa. 

178 But in view of a fairly large number of pupils learning 
through the niedium of Telugu, it is felt that failing to arrange 
training of Orissa students in Andhra Pradesh expeditiously, the 
Orissa Government should open Telugu teachers’ training schools 
in Orissa. 

179. The State Government have informed that the medium of 
instruction in colleges is English and therefore the question of their 
affiliation to any outside imiversity does not arise. Schools having 
media of instruction other than Oriya are also recognised by the; 
Board of Secondary Education. 

180. The complaint of non-posting of an Urdu teacher in the Bala- 
sore Zila School, as mentioned in the Commissioner’s Fourth Report 
was taken up with the State Government who have replied that the- 
vacant post of Head Maulavi has been filled up since 8th November 
1960 and there is also a second Maulavi with Fazil qualification. 

181. As regards grants-in-aid to the deserving Urdu Madarsas, 
the State Government have said that there is no prescribed rule for 
payment of grants-in-aid to Madarsas in the State, but there is a 
permanent provision for three Madarsas. A Madarsa at Cuttack has; 
been given grant-in-aid at two-thirds of the net deficit. They have 
also pointed out that the issue of payment of increased grants-in-aid 
is considered if and when the strength and result of the institution 
justify such an action. 

182. The State Government have been requested to intimate the 
rates at which grants-in-aid are given to the schools of the same 
category as Madarsas. 

183. With regard to a complaint that there is no provision for 
training of lady teachers in Urdu, the State Government have replied 
that provision of five seats for girl students has been made in the 
Cuttack Mohammedan Teachers Elementary Training School. 

184. The issue of inadequate inspecting staff for Urdu primary 
schools was taken up and it has now been decided by the State Gov¬ 
ernment to make provision for creation of six posts of inspecting 
Maulvis. 

185. Urdu linguistic minorities also represented that they should 
be encouraged to manage their own aided schools without undue in¬ 
terference. The representationists were requested to indicate whether 
there had been any instance of undue interference to enable the 
Commissioner to examine the matter. Till the time of writing this 
Report no such instance was brought to the knowledge of the Com¬ 
missioner. 
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186. The request of Hindi-speakers residing at Khariar Road for 
upgrading the existing Dattatraya School to an M. E. School of Hindi 
medium, mentioned in the Commissioner’s Fourth Report, is still 
pending. In reply to the State Government’s letter in this connec¬ 
tion it has been pointed out to them that there is no recognised 
secondary or middle school at Kh^iar Road imparting instruction in 
Hindi medium into which pupils who receive instruction in Hindi 
medium in primary schools can be admitted and that out of 30 pupils 
who came out successful, 16 pupils had no option but to change their 
medium of instruction from the mother-tongue to the regional 
language. 

187. The Secretary, Dattatraya Education Society, Khariar Road, 
Kalahandi district, met the Commissioner at Allahabad and put in 
a representation. The main point of the representation is that in 
Kalahandi which is on the border of Orissa and Madhya Pradesh 
and where there are a number of Hindi medium schools, there is no 
secondary school with Hindi as the medium and the children have 
to suddenly switch over from Hindi to Oriya and some children who 
continue their studies privately have to sit for the examinations held 
by the Madhya Pradesh Board of Education, which causes un¬ 
necessary trouble to guardians and students as well. The State 
Government’s reply in this connection is still awaited. 

188. Telugu-speakers of Berhampur have represented against 
non-posting of a Telugu Pandit in the Berhampur Women’s College 
although there is a substantial number of Telugu speakers in the 
college, and also about the non-existence of any Telugu medium high 
school at Berhampur. The State Government have informed that a 
part-time lecturer has been appointed in the Women’s College in 
consideration of the number of students offering Telugu and that the 
Telugu-speaking children in the area being small are getting educa¬ 
tional facilities in Telugu medium in the City High ^hool, Khalh- 
kote High School and Government Girls’ High School (classes IV to 
VII). 

189. University and Technical Education .—Utkal University and 
Orissa University of Agriculture and Technology have English as the 
medium of instruction and there is no proposal to change it to the 
regional language. 

190. Though the medium of instruction in the medical colleges is 
English, yet knowledge of the regional language is a pre-requisite for 
admission to these colleges. The State Government have said that 
the language test has been prescribed because the students have also 
to take practical training in hospitals attached to colleges where most 
of the patients know only the regional language. 

191. It is felt that it will not be difficult for most of the linguistic 
minority students in the medical colleges to pick up knowledge of 
the regional language during the course of their studies so as to 
attend to the needs of the patients. Moreover, the students in the 
medical colleges generally do not have to attend to the patients 
independently at the initial stages of their studies. 



192. With regard to the request of Urdu-speakers for teaching 
Urdu as degree and honours subjects in colleges, the State Govern¬ 
ment have reported that since the number of students offering Urdu 
is very few at the degree stage (in pass and honours), its introduction 
is not justified. The number of students who passed the intermediate 
examination from the Ravenshaw College, Cuttack, the biggest 
college in Orissa, with Urdu as one of their subjects was five in 1956, 
two in 1957, four in 1958, three in 1959 and five in 1960. The State 
Government have, however, agreed to take up the matter when an 
increase in the number of students in the first year degree course 
will be noticed. 


West Bengal 

193. According to the 1951 Census about 85 per cent, of the people 
of West Bengal speak Bengali. The more important linguistic 
minorities are the speakers of Hindi (6-3 per cent.), Santhali (2-7 
per cent.), Urdu (1-8 per cent.) and Nepali (1-4 per cent.). 

194. Primary Education .—For the guidance of the school authori¬ 
ties and inspecting staff, the State Government have laid down the 
principle that students whose mother-tongue is not Bengali should 
be given full facilities to learn through their mother-tongue at the 
primary or junior basic stage; if in a primary or junior basic school, 
the number of such students be not less than 40 in the whole school 
or ten in a class. 

195. The State Government have been requested to clarify whether 
the above provision has been incorporated in the Education Code of 
the State. 

196. It has been reported by the State Government that the 
facilities for education through the media of mother-tongues which 
were in existence on 1st November 1956 have not been curtailed.. 
They have however been requested to issue suitable instructions on 
the lines of the Southern Zonal Council decision that facilities pre¬ 
viously available will not be reduced except under specific Govern¬ 
ment orders and that additional facilities are to be provided whenever 
necessary. 

197. According to the latest decision of the State Government 
teaching of English will commence from class III and Hindi will be 
introduced in class VI. 

198. Although the State Government have accepted the decision 
to open and maintain registers in every school for advance registration 
of linguistic minority pupils, no order to this effect seems to have 
been issued. They have been requested to take early action in the 
matter. 

199. Facilities exist at the primary stage for imparting instruction 
to linguistic minority pupils in Hindi, Urdu, Tamil, Oriya, Telugu, 
Tibetan, Nepali, Gujarati, Gurumukhi* and Santhali. The extent to- 

*Gurumukhi has been mentioned as a language by the Vset Beagal Government 
Actually the language is Puniabi and the script is called Gurutnukhi. 
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which these facilities were available in different districts of the State 
is given in Appendix VIII. Comparative statistics from 1959-60 to 
1961-62 are in Appendix IX. 

200. "nie above appendices show that whereas there had been 
over-all improvement in facilities during 1960-61 from the preceding 
year, noticeable decreases are observed in 1961-62. A detailed 
examination reveals that during 1961-62 the number of Hindi and 
Urdu schools in the West Dinajpur district came down from 73 and 51 
to 23 and 42, respectively. Similarly, the munber of Urdu schools 
in the Howrah district also came down from 11 to 8. The circum¬ 
stances under which these facilities were decreased are under 
investigation. 

201. Santhali is the only tribal language in which facilities for 
primary education are available in the State. The issue of imparting 
instruction through the media of other tribal languages was examined 
by a Sub-Committee set up in 1956 whose recommendations are still 
under consideration of the State Government. 

202. The Santhals being mainly concentrated in the States of West 
Bengal, Assam, Bihar, and Orissa, the issue of a uniform script for 
the Santhali language was also examined by the State Government. 
In brief they are of the opinion that the Roman script being not 
phonetic requires several diacritical marks for writing Santhali 
correctly, whereas the Bengali or the Devanagari script are better 
suited to the genius of the language. 

203. A complaint from the President, Hindi Sahitya Parishad, 
Dumka, Bihar, that facilities for primary education of Hindi and Urdu 
speakers are particularly inadequate in the Birbhum, Malda, 
Murshidabad and Burdwan districts of West Bengal has been taken 
up with the State Government whose report in the matter is still 
awaited. 

204. Secondary Education .—For imparting instruction at the 
secondary stage through minority languages, the State Government 
have laid down the principle that separate sections should be provided 
for the students whose mother-tongue is other than Bengali to enable 
them to learn through the mother-tongue provided that the total 
number of such students is one-third of the total enrolled strength 
of the school and there are no adequate facilities for instruction 
through the mother-tongue in any other school in that area. Schools 
established by or for the linguistic minorities whose mother-tongue 
is other than Bengali are eligible for recognition and grants-in-aid in 
accordance with general rules prescribed. The medium of instruction 
In such schools may be the language of the pupils. 


205. The State Government have also indicated that for the 
purpose of providing facilities for instruction in minority languages 
where such facilities do not exist at present the formula as recom¬ 
mended by the Southern Zonal Council and accepted by the Chief 
Mmisters’ Conference 1961 will be adopted. The State Government 
have been requested to send a copy of the orders on this subject. 
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206. It has been reported by the State Government that the 
facilities which existed on 1st November 1956 in respect of secondary 
schools and separate sections for linguistic minorities are being main¬ 
tained and that there has been no curtailment of the existing facilities 
in this regard. 

207. The three-language formula adopted by the West Bengal 
Government has been shown on page 173 of the Commissioner’s 
Fourth Report. This formula differs materially from the simplified 
three-language formxila as adopted at the Chief Ministers’ Conference 
1961. Students whose mother-tongue is Bengali are required to study 
Hindi for a period of two years at the middle school stage. Students 
of linguistic minorities will have the maximum of five years for study 
of Bengali. Further, while the Bengali-speaking students will have 
the opportunity of studying a classical language, such as Sanskrit, 
a student of a linguistic minority can only do so at the expense of 
some of the time which would otherwise be available to him for the 
study of Hindi or regional language. The State Government have, 
therefore, been requested to implement the simplified three-language 
formula. 

208. Facilities for secondary education through the media of 
minority languages are provided in Hindi, Urdu, Nepali, Telugu, 
Gujarati and Oriya. The extent to which these facilities are available 
in different districts are given in Appendix X. Comparative statistics 
from 1955—60 to 1961-62 are in Appendix XL In the district of 
Darjeeling there are also facilities for learning Tibetan as a language 
subject. The above appendices reveal that the number of schools 
imparting education through Hindi, Urdu and Nepali has increased 
in 1961-62. 

209. The State Government have accepted in principle that suitable 
text-books should be produced by the Government and not left to 
private enterprise. In pursuance of this, text-books in arithmetic, 
geography, nature study and language subjects for primary classes 
have already been published by the State Government. The’ issue of 
bringing out text-books for the secondary stage of education also is 
engaging the attention of the State Government. 

210. On the issue of provision of competent teachers to teach 
through the media of mother-tongues, the State Government have 
informed that the existing provision is adequate for meeting the 
demands for trained teachers required for primary and secondary 
schools. They have said that the different training colleges meant 
for teachers of secondary schools are either post-graduate or under¬ 
graduate institutions where instruction is imparted through English 
;and thus there is no difficulty for the trainees to follow the lectures. 

211. They have added that the Kalimpong Junior Basic Tr ainin g 
College (Darjeeling) has provision for imparting training to the 
teachers meant for primary classes in the minority languages of Hindi 
and Nepali. 

212. As there are facilities for training primary school teachers 
in Hindi and Nepali, it may be worthwhile to train primary school 
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teachers in other important minority languages also. However, it 
may be mentioned here that during the period imder Report no com¬ 
plaint regarding inadequate number of teachers for minority 
languages has been received. 

213. There have been no difficulties so far in arranging affiliation 
of minority language educational institutions to the universities and 
boards situated within the State. If, however, any such contingency 
arises in future, the State Government agree to consider the issue 
in the light of the decision of the Chief Ministers’ Conference that 
where there are insuperable difficulties, schools and colleges using 
minority languages may be affiliated to bodies outside the State. 

214. The representation by the President, Hindi Sahitya Parishad, 
Dumka, Bihar, mentioned earlier also refers to inadequacy of facilities 
at the secondary stage for instruction in Hindi. The report of the 
State Government in this connection is awaited. 

215. On a complaint about the difficulties in conversion of Urdu 
high schools into higher secondary ones in Calcutta, the issue was 
taken up with the State Government. The main difficulties enumerat¬ 
ed in the complaint were inadequate finances and insufficient space.. 
The State Government have informed that when a high school is 
upgraded to a higher secondary school, necessary funds are provided 
as grants-in-aid, both for non-recurring and recurring expenditure, 
for the upgraded sections. Hence there should not be any difficulty 
in paying the additional teachers of the upgraded sections according 
to the scales prescribed by the Government. Land for construction 
of the building, however, has to be provided by the school authorities. 

216. The State Government have also pointed out the fact that 
inadequacy of space for schools in Calcutta is not peculiar to the 
Urdu schools only and many schools in Calcutta suffer from inade¬ 
quacy of space. 

217. On a complaint by the President, Andhra High (Telugu 
medium) School, Kharagpur, that Telugu has not been allowed as a 
medium of examination in the school final examination, the issue 
has been taken up with the State Government whose reply is still 
awaited. 

218. University and Technical Education. —Generally, English 
continues to be the medium of instruction in universities and the 
State Government feel that the change-over from English to the- 
regional language as the medium of university education can be 
effected only in stages. 

219. The medium of instruction in medical, agricultural and 
technical institutions also is English. 

Andhra Pradesh 

220. According to the 1961 Census, important linguistic minorities 
of the State are the speakers of Urdu (6-83 per cent.), Tamil (1-4? 
per cent.), Kannada {1-32 per cent.), Oriya (0-52 per cent.) and 
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Marathi (0-87 per cent). Areas in which they were in substantial 
number were shown in Appendix XVII at pages 193 to 195 of the 
Commissioner’s Fourth Report. 

221. Primary Education .—^Under the existing standing orders, in 
Elementary Schools, the medium of instruction should be the motherr 
tongue of the pupils. Facilities for such instruction are provided to 
students speaking a language different from the- regional language 
provided there is a strength of ten pupils per class or 30 per school. 

222. Orders have been issued that the position in respect of pupil 
strength and school facilities including teachers as on 1st November 
1956 will be ascertained and continued without diminution (for Tamil 
pupils the crucial date being 1st October 1953) except under specific 
orders of the Government. 

223. Hindi and English are taught compulsorily from class VI. On 
the suggestion made at the Conference of the Education Ministers of 
Southern States orders have been issued that steps should be taken 
to train teachers for teaching English from standard III onwards on 
a phased basis. 

224. Facilities are also provided for the study of regional language 
as an additional optional subject by linguistic minority pupils from 
standard IV onwards. 

225. Orders have also been issued for opening and maintenance 
of registers three months in advance containing names and addresses 
of linguistic minority pupils desirous of receiving instruction through 
the mother-tongue at primary stage of education. 

226. Facilities exist for imparting instruction through Urdu, Tamil, 
Kannada, Marathi, Oriya, Hindi and Gujarati. The extent to which 
these were available districtwise is given in Appendix VHI. Com¬ 
parative statistics for the State as a whole for the years 1955-56 to 
1960-61 are shown in Appendix IX. It may be seen therefrom that 
there had been progressive improvements during the above period. 

227. On the issue of the absence of facilities for instruction through 
the mother-tongues of tribal pupils, a report from the State Govern¬ 
ment is still awaited. 

228. The Anjuman-e-Taraqqui-e-Urdu, Andhra Pradesh, and the 
Andhra Pradesh Urdu Conference requested that in the areas and 
localities where at least ten per cent of the population speak Urdu 
as their mother-tongue, arrangements should be made for Urdu 
medium schools and/or classes in primary and secondary schools, 

229. On a reference being made to the State Government, a Press 
Release was issued mentioning the existing facilities for giving 
instruction to linguistic minority pupils where there is a minimum 
strength of ten pupils per class or 30 per school and in secondary 
school where there is a minimum strength of 45 pupils for classes VI 
to VHI or VII to IX. The State Government consider this sufficient, 

143 HA—4. 
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230. The Commissioner also feels that the above existing facili¬ 
ties (both for primary and secondary stages of education to 
linguistic minorities, as also mentioned elsewhere in this chapter, 
are more liberal inasmuch as that it does not preclude any area 
even where a linguistic minority constitutes less than ten per cent of 
the population. Since the State Government have ordered for 
opening and maintenance of advance register in every primary school, 
the minimum requirements (ten in a class or 30 in a school) could 
be well assessed. 

231. The Muslim Educational Association, Vijayawada, complained 
against paucity of elementary school facilities for Urdu pupils. They 
were informed that in 1959-60 there were 109,116 Urdu pupils in 
1,068 primary schools (excluding Hyderabad district) in the State. 
In Hyderabad district there were 2,156 such pupils in 84 schools. 

232. Secondary Education .—Under the existing orders, facilities 
for imparting instruction through minority languages are to be 
retained provided there are, in each class or section, at least ten pupils 
(in the middle school stage) and an average of 15 pupils (at the High 
School stage) belonging to a linguistic group. 

233. The State Government have been requested to amend the 
above orders so that for the first four years a strength of 15 pupils 
in each class will be deemed sufficient (and not average of 15 pupils) 
and the total strength is built up progressively during subsequent 
years, as accepted by the Ministerial Committee of Southern Zonal 
Council. 

234. The State Government agreed to continue the facilities as 
existed on 1st November 1956 with particular reference to pupil 
strength. It was also directed that existing facilities in respect of 
English medium schools/sections shall continue to be maintained. 

235. According to the existing Three-Language Formula of the 
State, linguistic minority students are required to study: — 

I—Mother-tongue or Regional Language, 

II—Hindi, and 
HI—English. 

In the integrated syllabus which is pending finalisation, provision 
has been made by the State Government for the study of a composite 
course of: — 

I—Mother-tongue and Regional Language. 

H—Hindi, and 
HI—English. 

236. Orders have also been issued to provide English as medium 
of instruction to the following categories of pupils if they so desire:— 

(i) Linguistic minority pupils whose numbers in each group 
are inadequate for separate sections; 
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(ii) Students belonging to migratory groups (children of 
Central Government employees, etc.). 

237. Comparative statistics showing educational facilities to 
linguistic minorities from 1955-56 to 1960-61 are shown in Appendix 
XI. Districtwise figures have not been furnished by the State 
Government. 

238. The State Government have already taken action to nationalise 
text-books, both at primary and secondary levels progressively. As 
and when Model Text-Books are prepared as envisaged in para. 4 of 
the “Statement”’ issued by the Chief Ministers’ Conference, 1961, the 
State Government agree to take up these as basis for writing text¬ 
books at State level. As mentioned in para. 213 of Commissioner’s 
Fourth Report, the State Government agreed to utilise text-books 
used in other States, if considered necessary. 

239. Separate training schools exist in the State for teachers 
belonging to Tamil, Marathi and Urdu linguistic minorities and also 
for English medium schools. There is a reciprocal arrangement with 
Orissa Government for training of Oriya teachers and similar arrange¬ 
ments with Mysore Government for Kannada teachers is also under 
consideration. 

240. In the matter of affiliation of schools and colleges using 
minority languages as media of instruction to bodies outside the State, 
the State Government reiterated the stand taken by Southern Zonal 
Council that there was no need to provide for such affiliation to 
outside bodies. They will, however, have no objection to permit such 
Telugu schools sending students for examination conducted by State 
Board where it is not possible for other State Boards to provide such 
affiliation or recognition to such schools. 

241. The Andhra Pradeshik Oriya Samaj, Tekkali, district Srika- 
kulam, complained of inadequacy/absence of Oriya teachers in the 
following schools: — 

(a) Zila Parishad High School, Patapatnam. 

(b) The Zila Parishad Higher Secondary School, Tekkali. 

(c) Rentigode School. 

(d) Goppeli School. 

(e) Zila Parishad High School, Lakshminarasupeta. 

(f) Mokhallingam School. 

The complaint was investigated and the grievances were found gene¬ 
rally correct. The State Government have reported that where there 
was sufficient strength for running Oriya parallel sections, these were 
generally opened. Due to dearth of Oriya teachers their posting are 
made rather late. The Secretary, Zilla Parishad has been instructed 
to appoint Oriya teachers promptly in future. 


242. The State Government were requested to send a report to the 
Commissioner indicating the actual implementation of their instruc¬ 
tion together with the latest position of pupil/teacher strength in these 
schools. The report is still awaited. 
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243. In another representation the Samaj complained that although 
there were a good number of Oriya pupils in Rentikota, Rajpur and 
Karajada Schools, these were supplied with one Oriya S.S.L.C. train¬ 
ed teacher for four months till December 1962 #nd even then these 
teachers did not get their pay for the period; nor there are any Pundits 
in these schools to teach Oriya as language subject. The matter is 
under investigation. 


244. The Urdu linguistic minorities of Andhra Pradesh complained 
that there is utter paucity of training facilities for Urdu teachers with 
the result that the parents are compelled to send their children to 
Telugu schools only. The representationists were informed that the 
allegation does not appear to be correct inasmuch as training facilities 
for Urdu teachers exist in twenty training institutions throughout the 
State. These are located at Guntur, Kurnool. Hyderabad, Khairabad 
Bashsrabad, Warrangal, Jagtial, Mudhol, Nizamabad, Medak, Sanga- 
reddy, Siddipet, Mahboobnagar, Narayanpet and Nalgonda. 


245. A representation was received on behalf of a Kannada linguis- 
Rc minority candidate for a seat in the Teachers’ Training College, 
Kurnool, which was denied to him on the ground that his second 
language was Kannada. The candidate could not get a seat also in 
Mysore Teachers Training College as he was a resident of Andhra 
ftadesh. It was further alleged that hitherto no discrimination was 
shown in providing seats in the said training course to candidates 
whose language m degree course was other than Telugu. Since there 
In Urdu trainees to handle English medium classes 

in the methods of teaching and practice, the same facility, it was con- 
extended to the trainees whose mother-tongue and 
language studied are Kannada. The reply of the State Government 

IS 3-W3,lt6Ci. 

absence of training facilities for Kannada medium t«ach- 

Statr'"^ i^i^^^ests of the Kannada medium schools in the 

btate. Ihe State Government were requested to examine the above 

thfs^'rSrd.'" Thdr ?S'™S''stfll\wa1tS'°'' Proposed to be taken in 

Kannadi^^dX^^S^h^^"^ villages for study in the recently opened 
Jvannaua Middle School in the villaep Badinphal iVio <34-0+ ™ 

¥he mfttPr" W^o c“uct a hostS^uSS' 

he matter was taken up with the State Government who howevpf 

scloflTueltgn^^^^^^^^^ that the’strength of the 

.itieTin ttriSS'A"" “»«icm._There are three univer- 


(1) Osmania University, Hyderabad 

(2) Andhra University, Waltair. 

(3) Venkateswara University, Tirupati. 
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being used as media of instruction at certain stages in two of their 
affiliated colleges. 

249. English is the medium of instruction in all the Engineering/ 
Technical institutions offering Degree and Diploma courses and also 
Junior Technical Schools. In the Industrial Training Institutes 
offering certificate courses, the medium of instruction is Telugu or 
Urdu. Though admissions are not generally open to candidates of 
other States, a certain number of seats are reserved for them in a 
number of such institutions. 


Kerala 

^50. According to the 1951 Census, about 6 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion constitute linguistic minorities of the State. More important of 
these are the speakers of Tamil, Kannada, Telugu and Konkani. 

251. Primary Education .—The State Government have issued 
orders that the criterion for providing facilities for instruction in the 
mother-tongue of the lower primary schools will be a minimum 
strength of ten pupils for each standard or an aggregate of 40 pupils 
in standards I to IV. In the upper primary schools ten pupils from 
each standard or an aggregate of 30 pupils in standards V to VII will 
be the minimum strength required. 

252. Orders have also been issued that the position in respect of 
pupil strength and school facilities as on 1st November 1956 will be 
continued without diminution 

• ^ compulsory subject from Standard VI and English 

IS taught from standard III. ^ 

254. Orders have been issued that all primary schools should main¬ 
tain advance registers of pupils desirous of receiving instruction 
through their mother-tongue. Of the total number of 9,036 schools 
registers have been opened in 1,992 schools in the 

y63r 

for imparting primary education through the 
and Arabic. The extent to Which 
ffiese are available in different districts are shown in Appendix VIII. 

^ statistics for the State as a whole from 1955-56 

to 1960-61 (Appendix IX) it may be seen that there had been k 
progressive improvement in the overall position. 

There appear to be no facilities for imparting primary educa- 
Tclugu, Gujarati, Urdu and the tribal languages. The 
Commissioner hopes that with the opening and maintenancp of 

reauTremeSS will be ^le to aSss thl 

requirements and make necessary provision. 

mentioned in para. 221 of the Commissioner’s Fourth 
Report, a reference was made to the State Government to the cnm- 
Urdu linguistic minorities regarding inadequate 
facilities for education and also for getting financial aid to run Urdu 
primary schools in Kasargod. The State Government a^JeS to Se 
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latter request and ordered that a lower primary school be started in 
Kasargod and the assets, lands, etc. of the existing private school be 
taken over by the Education Department. They have also assured the 
Commissioner to provide all constitutional safeguards to the Urdu 
linguistic minorities. 


258. In a memorandum submitted to the Commissioner on behalf 
of the Tamil linguistic minorities it was complained that the Tamil 
pupils were not provided with adequate facilities in the primary, 
middle and high school stages. The matter is under investigation. 

259. Secondary Education .—^The State Government have issued 
orders that the minimum strength for each standard will be 15, or 45 
m the aggregate in Standards VIII to X of the High Schools and 60 
in the aggregate in the Standards VIII to XI of Higher Secondary 
Schools. Further, it will be sufficient if the total strength of 45 or 
60 pupils is built up progressively by providing these facilities to 15 

standard VHl in the first year, 30 pupils in standards VHI 
and IX in the second year and so on. 


260. The_ State Government did not consider it necessary to issue 
any order on the facilities for English medium schools as envisaged 
in Southern Zonal Council decisions on the ground that parallel sec- 
tions witxi English medium were being opened whenever necessary 
and that no difficulties had been experienced by the children of 
migratory and non-migratory parents. 

261. In 1960-61 there were only ten English medium sections 
throu^out the State and although this appears to be inadequate no 
demand for its augmentation has so far been received by the Com- 
missioner. If and when such a demand is made, the State Govern- 

be approached to make adequate provision on the lines of 
Council^ member States of the Southern Zonal 

facilities existing on 1st Novem- 
ber 1956 in respect of separate secondary schools as well as separate 
sections for each minority in these schools will continue wiSout 


■ Government had earlier decided to accent the 

cSence Chief Ssters’ 

Conference 1961. They have, however, not implemented their decision 
uue to the following considerations:_ 

Toflanguage pattern does not provide under group 
ArlS oriental languages such as Sanskrit and 

Arabic, i.e. languages which may not be a regional langu¬ 
age or mother-tongue but which a pupil would wish to 

“ thirstairSucs- 

proposed three-language formula can be evaded- for 
having English as ‘mother-tongue’ can learn 
again English under group (c) 
also, and thus have only 2 languages, i.e., English and 
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{2) Again in the case of pupils speaking minority languages 
such as Tamil and Kannada the professed three-language 
formula will, in fact, turn into a four language formula, 
and it would be very difficult to allot time for the instruc¬ 
tion of all the four languages. 

'(4) English has so far been a compulsory language at the second¬ 
ary stage of education in the State. If it be declared an 
optional language under group (c) it is feared that much 
of its importance and value as an Associate Language would 
be reduced. 

The State Government, therefore, evolved the following 
formula; — 

(a) First language Part I—4 periods per week (Optional) 

Part II—3 periods per week (Optional) 

Under Part I a pupil can take any one of the following 
languages, namely, Malayalam, Tamil, Kannada, Sanskrit, 
Arabic, Gujarati, Urdu, French or Syriac. 

Under Part II a pupil can take any one of the following 
languages namely, Malayalam, Tamil, Kannada or Special 
English for English medium pupils. 

Note : —In oriental schools, i.e., special schools for languages 
such as Sanskrit or Arabic, pupils will compulsorily take 
Sanskrit or Arabic under both parts. 

(b) Second language—English—6 periods per week 

(compulsory). 

(c) Third language—Hindi—3 periods per week 

(compulsory^ 

264. Since the intention of the Chief Ministers’ Conference was to 
Lave an uniform three-language formula throughout the country, the 
matter was referred to Government of India with the following obser¬ 
vation of the Commissioner on the arguments advanced by the Kerala 
Government: — 

(i) That the simplified three-language formula does not include 
any pf the classical/oriental language is correct. In most 
of the States, such languages have been included in their 
respective syllabi so that pupils desirous to offer any of 
these languages could do so. 

,(ii) That under the simplified three-language formula pupils 
whose mother-tongue is English will have to offer regional 
language and English under (a); Hindi under (b); and 
another European language under (c). Thus the contention 
that pupils will have only two languages to learn under 
the simplified three-language formula is not correct. 

Ciii) That under the provisions of the simplified three-language 
formula, students belonging to linguistic minorities other 
than those whose mother-tongue is Hindi will have to learn 
four languages, is an inherent feature of the simplified 
formula. 
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(iv) That “English has so far been a compulsory language at the 
secondary stage of education in the State. If it be declared 
ah optional language under group (c) it is feared that much 
of its importance and value as an Associate Language would 
be reduced’', does have some force at least, inasmuch as 
the simplified three-language formula does not compel a 
student whose mother-tongue is not English to study it at 
the secondary stage. 

Reply of the Government of India is awaited. 


4 . 1 , imparting education at secondary stage 

W^ough the media of Tamil, Kannada, English and Arabic languages* 
The extent to which these are available in different districts are shown 
in Appendix X. From the comparative statistics for the State as a 
whole foom 1955-56 to 1960-61 shown in Appendix XI it will appear 
that although there is improvement in facilities provided for Kannada 

Gujarati speakers have been reduced to 
nothing in 1960-61. This is under investigation. 

266. The State Government have accepted the recommendation in 

regard to nationalisation of text-books and the text-books are being 
produced by them. ^ 

267. The State Government were requested to indicate steps taken 
to ensure .that adequate provisions are made for training of teachers 
awaFted to teach through minority languages. Their ^ reply is 

out?Sp schools continue to be affiliated to bodies 

outside the State, and there is no restriction on these institutions. 

restrictions on affiliation of institutions 
within the State with universities or educational institutions outside 
the State and utce uersa have been set out in section 4 of the Kerala 
University Act which reads as follows:— Jxeraia 

“4. Territorial limits. 

'onie^StS^”" University shall extend to the whole 

institution situate beyond the limits of the 
fffilfttS In ^ sariction of the Chancellor, be 

Sn fhfsif and no educational institutions 

270. As would appear from section 4nn nf a-u 

cScdlo?^ S Stir r” specific sanction of F;lFe' 

r. The State Government are now considering the miecstinn 

ChSKs I 
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Kas^god area. These were taken up with the State Government and 
their position is as under: — 

(1) Posting of non-Kannada knoiving Headmaster in Kumhla High. 
School .—The local people had complained that the request for posting 
of a Kannada-knowing headmaster had not been acceded to. Since 
the area is predominantly Kannada-speaking classes in the institutions, 
are taught through the medium of that language. The functions of a 
headmaster under rules 4(3) and 5(3) of Chapter VIII of Kerala Edu¬ 
cation Act and Rules cannot be performed in this area by a persom 
who does not know Kannada. The State Government should post a 
Kannada-knowing headmaster in this High School. 

(2) Posting of non-Kannada Assistant Educational Officer for the- 
Manjeswar and Kumbla range .—While admitting that majority of the 
educational institutions in the area were having Kannada alone as a 
medium of instruction the State Government reported that parallel 
Malayalam classes were also being opened in some of them and as 
such officers with adequate knowledge of both the languages were 
to be preferred. In order to induce a sufficient number of executive 
subordinates to learn Kannada Government have ordered that special 
language allowance will be paid .to the officers who qualify themselves 
in Kannada and are prepared to work in these areas. However,, 
though Kannada knowing teachers in the first grade were very few 
and not eligible to be posted as Assistant Educational Officer by virtue- 
of their seniority, Government were examining the possibility and 
the desirability of posting them as Assistant Educational Officers, 
without taking their seniority into account. 

(3) Posting of teachers who do not know Kannada in Kannada: 
medturn schools.—-The State Government have reported that the alle- 
gation is baseless although they admitted that adequate number of 
Kannada-knowing teachers were not available always. To meet the: 
situation the special language allowance mentioned in the preceding 
sub-para, has been sanctioned recently. The State Government, how-' 
wer, are not inclined to recruit Kannada-knowing teachers from. 


admission of Kannadigas in training- 
Four/hV^Lf ^ mentioned in para. 226 of the Commissioner’i. 
Fourth Report, 50 per cent, of the seats in the Maipady training school 
have been reserved for Kannadigas. In the selection for 19ffi-63 it 
was reported t^t all the 24 Kannadiga applicants were selected. Sub- 
Government have also ordered that this school would 
be converted as a mixed school from the next academic year with 
a view to enable the Kannadiga lady candidates to secure admission. 

(5) Non-provision for buildings for Kumbla Secondary School 

CozS^^ThP f School Kasargod and Kasargod. 

Coilege.—The State Government have reported that the construction 
of the new buildings for the Government secondary schooiraTKumffia 
and Mangalppady was nearing completion; sanctS has Sen a?coTded 
for the construction of a new building for the hlina accrued 

hS’ second stages of construction of the Kasargod Cofle^S 
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(6) Lack of supply of the Kannada text-hooks. —^According to a 
State Government report the delay in the supply of Kannada text¬ 
books last year was due to the fact that these had to be printed in 
presses outside the State. They hope that this difficulty will not recur. 

272. The Urdu linguistic minorities complained earlier about inade¬ 
quate arrangements for teaching Urdu in the secondary stage of educa¬ 
tion. On taking up the matter with the State Government it was 
reported that Urdu has been included under first language Part I and 
pupils wishing to take Urdu under that group would be given the 
facility if their number is sufficient. 

273. The Anglo-Indians in Kerala complained that the benefits con¬ 
templated in Kerala Education Act and Rules are denied to the teach¬ 
ers of Anglo-Indian Schools. The matter was taken up with the 
State Government who informed that the Anglo-Indian schools in 
Kerala State are even now governed by “Code of Regulations for 
European and Anglo-Indian Schools, Madras” and these schools do 
not come under the purview of the Kerala Education Act and Rules 
framed thereunder. As the Anglo-Indian schools are not brought 
under the purview of the Kerala Education Rules, the State Govern¬ 
ment is of the view that the teachers in these schools are not entitled 
to the benefit as contemplated in the said Act. The State Government 
have, however, informed that the matter is being examined by them 
further. 

274. In a memorandum presented to the Commissioner on behalf 
■of the. Tamil linguistic minorities it was alleged that educational 
facilities in Tamil were inadequate. Another complaint contained in 
the same memorandum was that there were neither training facilities 
for Tamil teachers in the State nor were such teachers being recruited 
from the Madras State. 

275. There is prima facie some weight in the above complaint 
inasmuch as there were only 87 Tamil teachers for teaching 3,248 
pupils in nine schools and 63 separate sections. As against this the 
figures are far more favourable in respect of Kannada linguistic mino¬ 
rities in the State. In their case 116 Kannada teachers were available 
for teaching 2,099 pupils in 12 schools and nine separate sections. The 
complaint has been referred to the State Government whose report is 
awaited. 

276. University and Technical Education.—English continues to be 
the rnedium af instruction for non-language subjects in various 
^culties of the university and also in all the Medical and Engineering 
Colleges and Polytechnics, etc. 

277. It was alleged that the Tamil linguistic minorities are not 
given sufficient representation in the Engineering and Medical colleges 
and that specific number of seats for them may be reserved. The 
complaint has been referred to the State Government for report which 
IS still awaited. 


Madras 

t 278. According to the 1951 Census important linguistic minorities 
ct the State were speakers of Telugu (11 per cent.), Kannada (2-7 per 
cent.), Malayalam (1 per cent.) and Urdu (1'4 per cent.). Areas where 
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they occur in substantial numbers are shown on page 192 of the 
Commissioner’s Fourth Report. 

279. Primary Education .—According to existing orders, education 
is imparted through the medium of the mother-tongue of the linguistic 
minorities at primary stage. A parallel section is opened if ten pupils 
in a class or 30 in a school desire instruction in a minority language. 

280. Orders have been issued that the position in respect of pupil 
strength and school facilities as on 1st November 1956 will be ascer¬ 
tained and continued without diminution except under specific orders 
of the Government. In the case of Telugu pupils the crucial date is 
1st October 1953 when Madras and Andhra were separated. 

281. Teaching of English is compulsory from standard V while 
Hindi starts from Standard VIII. The State Government have ex¬ 
pressed their inability to introduce compulsory teaching of Hindi. 

282. Orders have also been issued for opening and maintenance of 
registers in all primary schools in the State three months in advance 
indicating linguistic minority pupils desirous of receiving instruction 
through mother-tongue. The State Government have already been 
requested to furnish a report indicating the number of schools where 
such registers have been opened. Their report is still awaited. 

283. Facilities exist for receiving instruction through Telugu, 
Kannada, Malayalam, Urdu, Hindi, Qujarati and Marathi. The extent 
to which these were available districtwise is shown in Appendix VIII. 
From the comparative statistics of schooling facilities to linguistic 
minorities from 1955-56 to 1960-61 (Appendix IX) it may be seen that 
there had been considerable improvement during the period. Whereas 
in 1955-56 there were 609 schools imparting instruction through vari¬ 
ous minority languages with 67,470 pupils, these were increased to 
897 schools and 1,865 sections and 94,748 pupils in the year 1960-61. 

284. On an enquiry being made regarding absence of educational 
facilities to Tribal linguistic minorities in the State, the State Govern¬ 
ment reported that according to 1961 Census figures. Scheduled Tribes 
come to only 0-75 per cent of the total population of the State. They 
have further stated that these tribal languages have no dialects/scripts 
of their own. They are therefore taught through the medium of 
regional language (Tamil). 

285. It is felt that the proper enforcement of the Commissioner’s 
recommendation for maintenance of registers for advance registration 
of children desirous of receiving primary education through their 
mother-tongues will enable the State Government to assess the actual 
requirements of the tribal pupils and take suitable action to extend 
the facilities as envisaged in the Constitution. 

286. The Malayalam linguistic minorities of Suchindram village 
(Kanyakumari district) complained that— 

(i) The Upper Primary School in Suchindram which was ori¬ 
ginally bilingual has now been converted into purely Tamil 
school and Malayalam has been completely abolished. 
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(ii) In another Management High School no separate Malaya- 
1am section has been opened with the result that the 
Malayalam pupils feel great difficulty to get their lesson 
translated into their mother-tongue. 

(iii) To obviate this, the linguistic minorities suggested upgrading 
of the existing Junior Malayalam Basic School to an Upper 
Primary School having VI and VII standards. 

287. The matter was taken up with the State Government who 
agreed to open new grades VI and VII in the above school if there is 
a prospect of a strength of ten in each of the two grades or a total of 
20 in both the grades. The representatives of the linguistic minorities 
have been requested to take up the matter in the light of the above 
with local officials. 

288. The Malayalam inhabitants of Mullenginavilai, Manaccvillai,, 
Konavilai, Chathiavilai, Chumuthal, Thipramala, Mathalam, Thera- 
thattu, Edayancottai and Ettany villages of Kanyakumari district 
had complained against abolition of Malayalam medium section in the 
existing R.C. Lower Primary School at Mullenginavilai which was 
wholly Malayalam medium for about a hundred years. As a result 
of this, it was alleged that the Malayalam students ceased to go to the 
school. 

289. On taking up the matter with the State Government it was 
learnt that the medium of instruction in the above school had been 
Tamil and Malayalam for the past several years. On Ist November 
1956 there was one Tamil section in each of the standards I to III 
with total of 101 pupils, while the number of pupils in the Malayalam 
sections was 199. According to the State Government the compara¬ 
tively large number of pupils in the Malayalam sections on 1st Nov¬ 
ember 1956 should not be taken as evidence of Malayalam being the 
mother-tongue of a majority of the inhabitants of the village. In 
fact, the mother-tongue of almost all the people of the village is 
Tamil, but their children were learning through the Malayalarh 
medium before 1st November 1956 because of the importance given 
to that language in the former Travancore-Cochin State. After the 
reorganisation of the States, there is a swing in favour of Tamil and 
the parents do not want their children to continue to learn through 
the Malayalam medium. Hence there is a diminishing need for 
Malayalam sections in the school under reference. On- 1st July 1961 
the strength of the Tamil and the Malayalam sections in the school 
was as follows: — 


Standard 


Number of pupils in 
Tamil Medium Malayalam medium 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 


II 2 Nil 

50 29 

48 48 

35 26 

35 35 


2S0 


Total 


138 
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During the current year only three applications were stated 
to have been received for admission to Standard I (Malayalam). The 
management did not consider it worthwhile to have a separate section 
for three pupils only. As the minimum strength of ten pupils for 
a class has not been reached. Standard I (Malayalam) has ceased to 
exist in the school from the current year. 

290. The Saurashtram speakers of Madras State had made repre¬ 
sentations to the Government of India and the Commissioner demand¬ 
ing inter alia the provision of facilities for education at the primary 
stage through the medium of Saurashtram. While they had approach¬ 
ed the State Government directly, they also brought it to the notice 
of the Commissioner that one of the Saurashtram organisations had 
published text-books for use in elementary and high school standards 
and had forwarded the same to the State Government for approval and 
adoption. The matter is being pursued by the Commissioner with 
the Government of Madras. 

291. Th§ Telugu linguistic minorities residing near Vadi represent¬ 
ed that as there was no Telugu medium school nearby, the Telugu 
Pradhamica Patashala started with public donation should be recog¬ 
nised by the Educational authorities for the purposes of grants etc. 
The request was taken up with the State Government who are 
examining the case. 

292. Secondary Education .—The State Government issued the 
following orders on the basis of the decisions arrived at the Southern 
Zonal Council: — 

For the purpose of providing facilities for instruction in the 
minority languages where such facilities do not now exist, 
(a) there should be a minimum of 10 such students in each 
class in Standards VI and VII or 20 students for both the 
Standards in the aggregate; (b) there should be a minimum 
strength of 15 students in each of the Standards VIII to XI 
of the higher secondary course, or 60 students in all four 
standards; (c) it will be sufficient if the total strength of 
60 pupils in Standards VIII to XI is built up progressively ^ 
during the four years by providing these facilities to 
15 pupils in Standard VIII in the first year; 30 (15 in each 
Standards VIII and IX) in the second year and so on till 
at the end of four years a strength of 60 has been reached 
in Standards VIII to XI. 


293. Orders have also been issued that the position as existed on 
1st July 1958 in respect of facilities for instruction in the English 
medium in separate sections of secondary schools should be ascertain¬ 
ed and continued without change. Children of all migratory parents 
would be entitled to receive instruction in schools through the English 
medium. The children of parents of linguistic minority group would 
be assured of availability of instruction in the English medium section 
in numbers not falling short of the facilities that existed on 1st July 
1958. The Government will, however, be under no obligation to 
increase the facilities for education in English medium except when 
it is required due to increase in the number of pupils who are children 
of migratory parents. 
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294. The State Government also directed that facilities existing 
on 1st November 1956 in respect of separate secondary schools for 
linguistic minorities as well as separate sections for such minorities 
in these schools should be ascertained and continued without change. 

295. The State Government have not so far agreed to modify their 
three-language formula which is being followed since 1959. It is as 
follows: — 

Part I ... Rsgional language or mother-tor. guc when the latter is 

different from the regional language. 

Part II - . . Hindi or any other Indian language not incluc’fd in 

Part I. 

Part III - . - English or any other non-Indian lai guage. 

The above formula is not in line with the simplified three-language 
formula agreed to at the Chief Ministers’ Conference. Under the 
State’s formula, a linguistic minority candidate will not be able to 
learn the regional language if he wishes to offer his mother-tongue 
as a language subject except at the expense of Hindi. It would also 
enable a candidate to receive secondary education without learning 
either the regional language or Hindi. This might not prove to be 
either in the interest of national integration or in the interest of 
pupils themselves. 

296. The State Government had made it clear to the Government 
of India on previous occasions that they could not agree to the 
compulsory study of Hindi at any stage and that the cause of Hindi 
in States like Madras can be best promoted by making the study of 
it optional in schools. This policy, it was stated, had paid rich 
dividends inasmuch as that of the 54,000 students who appeared for 
S.S.L.C. examination in 1962, about 80 per cent, had offered Hindi 
under Part H of the language scheme. It was also mentioned by 
the State Government that the State formula would not compel the 
linguistic minorities to learn four languages as envisaged in the Chief 
Ministers’ Conference decision. 

297. Facilities exist for instruction through Telugu, Kannada, 
Malayalam, Urdu, Hindi, Gujarati and Arabic. The extent to which 
these facilities were available in various districts may be seen in 
Appendix X. From the comparative statistics of schooling facilities 
to linguistic minority pupils from 1955-56 to 1960-61 (Appendix XI) 
it would appear that there had been substantial improvement. 

298. The question of constituting a Corporation for publication of 
text-books is under the consideration of the State Government, and 
pending a decision in the matter, the Commissioner for Government 
Examinations, Madras, is publishing text-books for the elementary 
schools in Standards I to VII, after these are scrutinised by various 
Committees of experts in the concerned subjects. 

299. In reply to the Commissioner’s suggestion for making 
adequate facilities to train linguistic minority teachers, the State 
Government forwarded the following report: 

“The principal linguistic minorities in this State are those 
whose mother-tongue is Telugu or Malayalam or Urdu. 
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The facilities available for the training of teachers through 

the medium of each of these three languages are detailed 

below: — 

(a) Telugu .—In this State there is adequate provision for 
the twining of a number of Telugu teachers because 
the Government Training School, Hosur, is solely 
intended for training of such teachers and the school 
provides for the training of 100 secondary elementary 
grade teachers every year. Teachers trained in this 
school are adequate for appointment in Telugu schools 
and sections. 

(b) Malayalam .—There are two Government Training 
Schools in the Kanyakumari district, where there is a 
provision for training Malayalam teachers. In the 
Government Basic Training School, Vilavancode, there 
are facilities for training 100 teachers in senior and 
junior basic grades while in the Government Training 
School for Women, Nagercoil, there is provision for 
training 50 women candidates in the Elementary Grade 
(Malayalam). Thus in all there is provision for 150 
Malayalam teachers in the Kanyakumari district. This 
provision is considered adequate for supplying the 
trained teachers required for employment in Malaya¬ 
lam schools and sections in the Kanyakumari district 
and elsewhere. 

(c) Urdu.—There are adequate facilities for the training 
of Urdu teachers. In Government Training School for 
Muslims, Madras, there is provision for the training of 
50 Elementary Grade Urdu men teachers every year 
and 50 secondary grade teachers within 2 years. In 
addition a training section intended for women is 
conducted either in the Government Hobart High 
•School or Muslim Girls, Royapettah, or Viscountess 
Goshen High School for Muslim Girls, Tiruchirapalli. 
The number of teachers trained once in two years is 
about 50 (Elementary or Secondary Grade). The 
existing provision is considered adequate for the supply 
of trained teachers required for appointment in Urdu 
Schools and sections in this State. 

(d) Other languages .—As regards the other minority 
languages such as Kannada, Gujarathi, Hindi and 
Marathi, there are no facilities in this State for the 
training of teachers in the languages concerned. As 
the number of teachers employed in schools or sections 
adopting the medium of these languages are quite 
limited (i.e. Kannada 71, Gujarathi 30, Hindi 32, 
Marathi 3) it is considered not necessary to organise 
separate teachers training facilities for candidates 
belonging to these groups. As schools with these 
languages as media of instruction are conducted by 
private managements it is open to the managements 
concerned to recruit the requisite number of teachers 
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from the respective linguistic States and employ them 
in their schools. 

(e) Secondary stage .—As regards the facilities for the 
training of Graduate teachers belonging to the linguistic 
minorities I may state that most of the training colleges 
in this State follow English as a medium of instruction 
for the B.T. course. Graduates belonging to any of the 
linguistic minorities may therefore complete their B.T. 
course with English as the medium of instruction and 
take employment in any secondary school intended for 
the linguistic minorities. The number of seats available 
for the B.T. course in all the training colleges in this 
State is about 1,400”. 

300. As the Ministerial Committee of the Southern Zonal Council 
Trad already decided that the question of affiliation of colleges using 
minority languages to bodies outside the State was a matter for the 
Inter-University Board to consider, the State Government were not 
inclined to take any action on para. 10 of the Statement issued by 
the Chief Ministers’ Conference, 1961. 

301. While the State Government may not have faced a question 
involving the extra-territorial affiliation of any institution within the 
State, they were requested to examine the statutes governing the 
universities and other institutions with the object of laying down a 
clear policy in the matter. 

302. The Dhesiya Telugu Kannada Sangam Komarapalayam 
(Salem district) had complained earlier against inadequacy in the 
number of Telugu and Kannada medium teachers. The matter was 
investigated by the State Government who have offered the following 
comments: — 

“In this State, there is adequate provision for the training of a 
sufficient number of Telugu teachers. The Government 
Training School, Hosur, is solely intended for the training 
of Telugu teachers and in this school, there is provision 
for the training of 100 secondary and elementary grade 
teachers every year. Teachers trained in this school are 
adequate for appointment in Telugu schools and sections. 
There are no facilities in this State for the training of 
Kannada teachers. In 1960-61 the number of separate 
Kannada schools was only seven, all in Salem District, and 
the number of Kannada sections in the general Elementary 
Schools was thirteen all of which were in the Nilgiris 
district. Only Kannada trained teachers are eligible for 
employment in these schools and sections. Till the reorga¬ 
nisation of the State from 1st November 1956 Kannada- 
trained teachers were available for employment in these 
schools and sections because of the training facilities avail¬ 
able in the South Kanara District. If any shortage of such 
teachers is felt in future, steps will be taken to get the 
required number of teachers trained in any of the Kannada 
Training Schools in the Mysore State. 
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The extent of school facilities for the linguistic minorities 
provided in 1956-57 and 1960-61 has been ascertained and 
compared and there has been no reduction in the facilities. 
Instructions have also been issued to the effect that the 
educational facilities provided in the primary stage for the 
education of the linguistic minorities groups should not be 
curtailed. At the secondary stage it is always open to the 
managements to appoint additional teachers in proportion 
to the increase in strength. In this regard the rule regard¬ 
ing number of pupils generally forty for one section is 
applicable to sections intended for linguistic minorities and 
it is obligatory on the part of the managements concerned 
to open an additional section if the strength exceeds the 
prescribed number and appoint an additional teacher.” 

303. The Madras Telugu Kendra Mahasabha represented against 
non-provision for the Training of Secondary Grade Women Teachers 
with Telugu as medium of instruction. The State Government 
examined this but found that it is not worthwhile establishing such 
a separate training institution as the number of such teachers who 
would be required for employment in Madras State would be about 
10 to 15 in a period of two years. They also examined the question 
of opening separate sections for Telugu women candidates in any of 
the existing Government Training Institute and have dropped’the 
proposal as impracticable. They are therefore examining the pro¬ 
posal whether the Government of Andhra Pradesh be requested to 
revive about ten seats in the Government Training Schools for wom^n 
in that State for admission of Telugu women candidates belonging to 
Madras. 

304. The Sabha had also requested for teaching of Tamil as a 
compulsory optional subject in the Secondary Grade Training School 
at Hosur so that the teachers may possess the working knowledge 
of the regional language, viz. Tamil. The State Government, how¬ 
ever, expressed that the standard of knowledge gained in Tamil by 
the pupil-teachers belonging to linguistic minorities for two years 
in such training schools would not suffice for educational purposes 
and that Training Schools are not the places where instruction of 
elementary character in other languages can be imparted. 

- 305. When the Commissioner visited Bangalore in September 1961, 
the representatives of Salem District Andhra Boundary Committee 
handed over a memorandum containing various grievances. These 
were taken up with the Government of Madras. The complaints and 
comments of the State Government thereon are as follows: — 

(1) Non-posting of Telugu teachers for the Telugu training school, 
Hosur .—The State Government have stated that the post of school 
Assistant which fell vacant could not be filled up during short period 
for want of Telugu candidates and the post was filled up on 25th 
September 1961. 

(2) Posting of 6 Tamil teachers to a secondary school at Schoola- 
giri having a strength of 35 Tamil students and 2 Telugu teachers for 
about 140 Telugu students.—From the statistics furnished by the State 
Government it was seen that for 40 Tamil pupils there were three 
143 HA—5. ■ 
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teachers and for 114 Telugu pupils there were four teachers in all 
the four standards. 

(3) Posting of Tamil teachers to schools where there are no Tamil 
hoys. —The grievances of the Committee regarding posting of Tamil 
teachers to schools where there are no Tamil boys is not well founded. 

(4) Request for opening of adequate number of Telugu schools 
in many villages of North Arcot District and Gudiyattam Taluk .— 
The State Government have reported that there are at present seven 
secondary and 44 Elementary schools in N«rth Arcot which are 
intended for Telugu children. There are also parallel sections in 
Telugu in some of the schools. Panchayat Unions are responsible 
for primary education in these areas and the question of opening 
more Telugu Elementary Schools is the responsibility of respective 
Panchayat Unions in consultation with the District Educational 
Officer. If the complainants point out inadequacy of educational 
facilities for Telugu children in any particular village or area, 
Government would take steps for opening more schools in this area. 

The representationists were informed of the position. 

306. Madras Telugu Kendra Mahasabha and North Madras Civic 
Association requested for— 

(i) appointment of sufficient number of qualified Telugu 
teachers, 

(ii) opening of separate sections for Telugu Girls in Corporation 
Girls High School, Korukkupet.- 

307. These were taken up with the State Government who reported 
that due to dearth of qualified Telugu teachers, sufficient number 
of them could not be posted during the last academic year; the 
position has eased to a certain extent this year and almost all Telugu 
sections have been provided with teachers; the language is being 
taught by a qualified Grade II Telugu Pandit and it will not be 
necessary to combine Telugu and Tamil sections this year as was 
done last year due to scarcity of hands. 

308. Madras Telugu Kendra Mahasabha invited the Commis¬ 
sioner’s attention to the G.O. dated 13th September 1961, in which 
the Government have laid down that provision should be made for 
study of regional language as an additional optional subject from 
Standard III onwards and that at higher secondary stage, a linguistic 
minority pupil may offer both Tamil and his mother-tongue by giving 
up Hindi. The Mahasabha therefore requested for the implementa¬ 
tion of the above policy in all Corporation managed schools. The 
request has been agreed to and the facilities would be available for 
1963-64 academic year. 

, 309. The Telugu linguistic minority in Chingleput and North Arcot 
Districts cornplained that whereas prior to Independence, Telugu 
sections were running in each class of each school in these areas, 
these have been abolished now in spite of the fact that Telugu 
speaking population continue to live there. The complaint is under 
investigation. 
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310. The Telugu linguistic minorities of Hosur Taluk complained 
ihat although there are several High and Higher Elementary schools, 
there are only two or three qualified Telugu pundits. The dearth is, 
as alleged, mainly due to abolition by the University of Madras the 
Vidwan examination under Oriental Title Scheme. They, therefore, 
requested that the above examination be revived in the interest of 
the Telugu pupils in the State. The matter is under examination of 
fhe State Government. 

311. The Dakshina Malayala Minority Samaja Kanyakumari has 
made the following complaints/requests which were taken up with 
the State Government. The position is as under: — 

(1) Educational jacilities in Malayalam are being steadily 
•diminished. —Existing orders for such facilities have been mentioned 
in previous paragraphs under this chapter. 

(2) Absence/inadequacy in facilities for training of Malayalam 
teachers. —At the time of States Reorganisation the facility for 
training Malayalam teachers existed only in Government Training 
School, Vilavancode, with 50 seats. During 1961-62 apart from this 
school, there is at present additional facility to train Malayalam 
teachers at Government Training School, Nagercoil. There is also a 
section for training women teachers (Malayalam) in the Government 
Training School, Nagercoil. In the aided training colleges at Tuti- 
corin, Madurai, Palyamcotta and Karaikudi, the medium of instruc¬ 
tion continues to be English; Malayalam graduates may there.fore 
seek admission to B.T. course in any of these colleges. Even in 
Teachers’ Training College, Saidapet during 1961-62 three Malayalam 
candidates were admitted and granted necessary permission to take 
B.T. Examination in all subjects in English. 

312. When the Commissioner visited Tiruchirapalli the Tamilnad 
Urdu Majlis and some other organisations brought to his knowledge 
that— 

(a) Urdu linguistic minorities are deprived of concessions 
granted as Backward Community prior to 1947; 

(b) A number of Urdu institutions have been abolished in the 
State after 1947; 

(c) The medium of instruction in the local Viscountess Goschen 
High School might be changed from Urdu to Tamil. 

313. The representationists were explained the various safeguards 

under Southern Zonal Scheme and were assured Commissioner’s 
assistance if specific instances were brought forward. No specific 
instances have been received so far. It was also explained to them 
that there was no basis for the apprehension that Viscountess Goschen 
High School would be converted into a purely Tamil medium 
institution. ' 

314. As regards Backward Community grant, the matter was taken 
up with the State Government who clarified that prior to 1947 only 
certain sections of the Muslim community known as “LABBAI and 
MAPPILA” were and are even now included in the list of backward 
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classes. But the Muslim community in geheral continues to be 
eligible for fee concessions comparable to those allowed to backward 
classes. 

315. During the same visit of Commissioner the following com¬ 
plaints were made to him by Muslim Literary Society, Tiruchirapalli,. 
and some other organisations in respect of Syed Murthuza High 
School, Tiruchirapalli— 

(a) Failure to post an Urdu knowing Head Master to the 
institution. 

(b) Frequent transfer of sta,ff. 

(c) Non-provision of modern technical subjects. 

316. These were investigated and the position is as follows: 

An Urdu knowing officer is serving as Gazetted Headmaster in - 
this school from 6th January 1962 although the Government are 
under no obligation to post only an Urdu knowing person in such 
schools where both Urdu and Tamil medium sections exist. Transfers 
are stated to have been kept down to absolute minimum. It is hardly 
possible to introduce the diversified courses in every High School. 
The question of providing a playground for the school is under 
examination. 

317. University and Technical Education .—According to a phased 
programme which commenced in the year 1959-66, during the-first 
three years, the medium of instruction is to be changed from English 
to Tamil in one selected college in the three year B.A. degree course. 

In the next three years, similar change will be made in all other 
colleges of the State. English will continue to be the medium of 
instruction in the Science and Engineering, Medical, Agriculture, etc., 
courses and all post-graduate degree courses. 

318. The Commissioner hopes that it would be possible for the 
State Government to re-examine the issue of medium of instruction 
in the universities on the lines of the Resolution adopted by the 
National Integration Council (Appendix VH). 

319. The medium of instruction in all the technological, engineer¬ 
ing, medical and agricultural colleges/institutions is English. In the 
various Industrial Training Institutes English and local vernacular 
are the media. Admission in some colleges/institutions for candi¬ 
dates from outside States is restricted. In some of the institutions a 
number of seats are reserved for candidates residing outside Madras 
State. 

320. 'As mentioned in para. 204 of Commissioner’s Fourth Report 
the Telugu linguistic minorities of Madras had complained that they 
were denied the facilities for training in midwifery. On taking up 
the matter with the State Government, it was reported that the 
question of opening separate sections for giving instruction in their 
own mother-tongue to the linguistic minority candidates applying for 
admission to occupational and technical training course was examined 
and it was considered that though it was a fact that for certain 
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Eourses instruction was given in Tamil only no difficulty has so far 
been experienced by the non-Tamilian candidates; that the problem 
of providing sufficient teaching staff trained in minority languages 
would arise and that sufficient number of minority candidates in each 
language group might not be forthcoming; that the State Government 
<iid not find it possible to open separate sections for such candidates. 

321. The State Government were requested to confirm that such 
candidates will no longer be required to fulfil conditions such as 
securing 40 per cent, marks in Tamil at public examinations, etc'. 

Mysore 

322. According to the 1951 Census, about 60 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion speaks Kannada and important linguistic minorities were the 
speakers of Telugu (11 per cent), Hindusthani (8-7 per cent.) and 
IV'Iarathi (6-24 per cent.). The areas in which the linguistic minorities 
are in substantial number were detailed at pages 196-197 of Com¬ 
missioner’s Fourth Report. 

323. Primary Education.—Until recently the State Government 
-were faced with the problem because of the variety of rules and 
practices in vogue in the five integrated areas of the State (Ex-Mysore, 
Madras-Karnataka area, Hyderabad-Karanataka area, Bombay- 
Karnataka area and Coorg). The State Government therefore 
evolved an uniform set of rules on educational facilities for linguistic 
minorities in primary and secondary schools vide their G.O. No. 
Ed-6-SMC-62, dated 16th October 1962. The provisions of these orders 
may be seen in Appendix XII. 

324. Under the present rules, provision shall be made for instruc- 
lion through the mother-tongue provided there are ten pupils in each 
of Standards I to IV or 30 pupils in all these standards together and 
a minimum strength of ten pupils for each of the Standards V to VII. 

325. A special provision has been made in the above G.O. for 
English medium primary schools for the benefit of the following 
categories of students: — 

(i) Those whose mother-tongue is English. 

(ii) Those whose parents belonging to All-India Services are 
liable to transfer from State to State. 

(iii) Children of migratory groups. 

(iv) Children of employees of Banks, firms and other business 
concerns which have branches in more than one State, who 
are liable to transfer from State to State. 

(v) Children whose mother-tongue is a minority language for 
which there is no provision in the schools of the locality. 

326. The State Government have not yet issued orders that the 
position in respect of pupil strength and school facilities including 
teachers as on 1st November 1956 will be ascertained and continued 
without diminution except under specific order of the Government. A 
decision is pending. 
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327. English and Hindi are introduced as compulsory subjects for 
all from Standards V and VI respectively and the regional language 
(Kannada) as an optional subject for linguistic minority pupils from 
Standard IV. A copy of the G.O. dated 21st June 1962 on the subject 
may be seen in Appendix XIII. There was some agitation previously 
about compulsory teaching of Kannada in the non-Kannada primary 
schools. It is hoped that the present orders will set this controversy 
at rest. 

328. According to a communication received from the State 
Government, the Heads of the schools are stated to have been 
instructed through the Educational Officers to open and maintain: 
advance registers for assessment of demand for education through 
mother-tongue. The progress of its implementation is still not known 
as the State Government have not yet furnished the -Commissioner 
the number of primary schools where such registers have been 
opened. 

329. Facilities exist for imparting education through the media 
of Urdu, Marathi, Tamil, English, Telugu, Gujarati, Hindi, Malayalam 
and Sindhi. The extent to which these were available in different 
districts is given in Appendix VHI. Comparative statistics for 
educational facilities from 1955-56 to 1960-61 are shown in Appendix 
IX. It may be seen therefrom that in the year 1960-61, there were 
3,196 schools imparting instruction through the mother-tongues of 
331,168 pupils belonging to different linguistic minority groups. These 
facilities were slightly more than those of the previous and earlier 
years. 

330. As the Census figures for 1961 are still not available, it is not 
possible to calculate the ratio between the population and pupil 
strength of linguistic minority groups which was reported in the 
Fourth Report as being much below six per cent. 

331. A complaint was brought to the notice of thfe Union Home 
Minister by the then Punjab Governor alleging (i) neglect of Marathi 
schools in the districts transferred to Mysore as a result of States 
Reorganisation and that (li) the Vivek Vardhani Society of 
Hyderabad ran many primary schools in districts now transferred to 
Mysore which are being neglected. 

332. The complaint was investigated and it was found that whereas 
on 1st November 1956 there were 783 Marathi schools with 81,289 
pupils and 2,221 teachers therein, the number of such schools rose 
to 868 with 110,334 pupils and 3,046 teachers as on 1st April 1961 
in the six districts of Hyderabad-Karnataka area, i.e. Belgaum, 
Dharwar, Bijapur, North Kanara, Bidar and Gulbarga. It was further 
learnt that there were no Marathi schools run by the Vivek Vardhani 
Society of Hyderabad, in the districts transferred to Mysore as a 
result of the States Reorganisation. 

333. Representatives of Maharashtra Ekikaran Samiti, Belgaum 
had complained about inadequacy of primary schools imparting 
instruction in Marathi. On investigation it has been found out that 
there are 35 Marathi schools in Belgaum City for 14,261 pupils as. 
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against 15 Kannada schools for 5,709 pupils. In the district as a 
whole there are 535 Marathi schools and 1,236 Kannada schools. In 
the absence of the 1961 Census figures it has not been possible to 
ascertain the adequacy of Marathi schools in comparison to the 
Kannada schools. 

334. As mentioned in para. 238 of the Fourth Report, the following 
complaints of Urdu speakers were taken up with State Government: — 

(i) Urdu private primary schools of Bijapur and Dharwar to 
be recognised and grants-in-aid given. 

(ii) Provision of one teacher for every 40 pupils in Government 
Urdu primary schools. 

(iii) Permission to keep records in Urdu primary schools in 
Urdu and for correspondence being carried out by them 
in Urdu on the analogy of the decision in respect of Marathi 
schools. 

335. As regards (i) and (ii), the State Government agreed to 
concede the request as per rules. The number of A.D.E.Is. are also 
stated to be in proportion to the number of schools. Regarding 
request at (iii) the State Government feel difficulty in conceding this. 
They informed that the correspondence from Urdu schools to the 
offices higher up cannot be carried on in Urdu as this question is 
linked up with the larger issue of the language of administration. 
It could only be conceded, they added, if and when Urdu is recognised 
as a language of administration. 

336. The demand from Konkani-speakers for instruction in that 
language was again taken up with the State Government who said 
that as there was no script for Konkani language, it was not feasible 
to impart instruction in the language. During his visit to Bangalore 
in December 1962, the Assistant Commissioner brought to the notice 
of State Government that primary books h&ve been prepared by the 
Konkani Bhasha Mandal and published by Orient Longmans. In the 
light of this the State Government were requested to reconsider 
their stand that it was not possible to impart instruction in Konkani 
in the absence of a script. The books received by the Commissioner 
have been sent to the State Government for examination and further 
action. 

337. Secondary Education .—The Government Order dated 16th 
October 1962 lays down the policy governing the facilities for 
secondary education to linguistic minority pupils. These are generally 
on the lines of Southern Zonal Council decisions. Provisions have 
also been made in the above Government Order for English medium 
secondary schools which will cater for children whose mother-tongue 
is English and also for those whose parents belong to All-India 
Services, etc. 

338. Orders have not yet been issued by the State Government for 
ascertaining and continuing without diminution the facilities for 
education through the media of minority languages as existed on 1st 
November 1956. The State Government have been reminded to 
expedite this. 
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339. The State Government had earlier adopted the Second Three- 
Language Formula evolved by Ministry of Education. They were 
requested to adopt the simplified Three-language Formula, accepted 
at the Chief Ministers’ Conference, 1961. The question was considered 
by the Southern Zonal Council in its meeting held in Kanyakumari 
on 29th December 1962. The decision of the Zonal Council is still 
awaited. 

340. Facilities exist for instruction through the media of Hindi, 
Urdu, Marathi, Tamil and Telugu. According to data furnished, in 
1960-61 there were 69 schools with 1,610 pupils where such facilities 
existed (Appendix XI). Districtwise figures are also shown in 
Appendix X. Since the facilities according to Southern Zonal 
Council decisions have been extended in Mysore vide G.O. dated 16th 
October 1962, comment on their working will be possible only after 
its implementation for one academic year at least. 

341. The State Government have accepted the need for nationalisa¬ 
tion and standardisation of text-books. Instructions have also been 
issued to utilise suitable text-books available in the neighbouring 
States after suitable adaptation. 

342. Commissioner’s suggestions either to open separate teachers’ 
training institutions with different minority languages as the media 
of instruction or a number of seats to be reserved for such linguistic 
minority teachers are under consideration of the State Government. 

343. The Acts under which the Mysore and the Karnataka Univer¬ 

sities have been established provide that no institutions situated 
within the territorial jurisdiction of the University shall, save with 
the consent of the University and sanction by Government., be 
associated in any way -^th, or seek admission to the privileges of 
any other University in India. The State Government agreed that 
in case of insuperable difficulties, such cases will be considered 
individually. ^ 

344. When the Commissioner visited Bangalore in September 1961, 
the Telugu linguistic minority submitted a memorandum com¬ 
plaining— 

(a) The number of Telugu medium schools in jBellary has 
come down from seven to two. 

(b) Inadequate arrangements for training Telugu teachers. 

(c) Posting of teachers not qualified to teach in Telugu 
schools. 

345. These complaints were investigated and the position is as 
under: — 

(a) Telugu medium classes are being run in some of the High 
Schools of Bellary district along with Kannada and Eng¬ 
lish. No Telugu classes have been closed down. From the 
statistics it is apparent that there were five schools in 
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Bellary district which imparted instruction through Telugu 
medium during the year 1959-60 and 1960-61. 

(b) Prior to merger with Mysore on 1st October 1953 there 
were two training institutes for Telugu medium v/hich 
have been shifted to Andhra Pradesh now. The State Gov¬ 
ernment propose to solve the problem of training Telugu 
teachers by reciprocal arrangements with Andhra Pradesh. 

(c) As regards posting of teachers, the State Government re¬ 
ported that the selected Telugu candidates generally do 
not join duty which shows that there is no fault on the part 
of the State Education Department. S.S.L.Cs. with Telugu 
language have been appointed to Telugu primary schools. 
Some Telugu teachers with English medium take up 
classes with no difficulty. 


346. The following complaint was received from the father of a 
Marathi linguistic minority pupil: — 

“My son, Arvind Vithal Kamat, 10 years of age, is studying 
in^ Standard VI-C of St. Paul’s High School Belgaum."^ In 
this school the medium of instruction is English, This year 
the Government of Mysore Educational Department, has 
informed this school that out of the three compulsory sub¬ 
jects for S.S.L.C. Examination namely, (1) Mother- 
tongue, (2) Compulsory English and (3) Hindi; the 
medium of instruction being English in this school, their 
students cannot take compulsory English and instead they 
should take compulsory Kannada The mother-tongue 
language paper will be English for their students. 

This means that my son will study English, Kannada and Hindi 
and will lose his privileged right of learning Marathi, his 
mother-tongue. This is definitely injustice done to many 
students like my son, in Belgaum”. 


The attention of the State Government has been invited in this con- 

Formula accepted by the 
Chief Ministers Conference in 1961 under which mother-tongue finds 
a place throughout the secondary stage of education. Their reply is 
still awaited. ^ 


347 The Rate Payers’ . Associ^ion Bellary complained of the 
appomtinent of a non-mathematics graduate in place of a mathema¬ 
tics gradimte teacher for teaching mathematics to Telugu medium 
classes m Bellary Government High School. On investigation it was 
revealed thM the necessity of one more mathematics teacher is felt 
equaUy by Kannada and Telugu medium classes. There is already 
noL teacher who also takes other classes. The 

necessity of another Telugu medium teacher would not arise after 
adjustrnent of the time-table. The candidature of a Telugu mathe- 
matics teacher was not considered valid because she gave a false 
Snempfoyed! ^ Employment Exchange Officer stating that she was 
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348. The Marathi linguistic minority had brought forward a 
number of grievances which were investigated and the position is as 
under; — 

(a) The ratio of teachers and students in Marathi schools are 
lower than similar Kannada schools. —According to State Govern¬ 
ment the teacher pupil ratio for Kannada in municipal school board 
is 41-7 and Marathis 49-2. In the Cantonment Board, it is 50 for 
Kannada and 37 for Marathi. The State Government feel that the 
above ratio is very fair. They assured that in case any increase in 
the number of schools is required, the Education Department will 
take further action, 

(b) The number of supervising staff is disproportionate in com¬ 
parison to staff for Kannada schools. —The State Government agree 
that there is one A.D.E.I. each for 48 schools and 55 Marathi schools 
respectively. For Urdu schools such ratio is 1:54. This they have jus¬ 
tified due to the fact that whereas Marathi schools are single-teacher 
schools, most of the Kannada schools are multilingual requiring more 
inspection work. 

* 

(c) Non-Marathi supervisors are posted in Marathi schools. —Such 
staff are trained in Marathi training institutions and possess the 
knowledge in that language. The complaint is therefore not correct, 
according to State Government. 

(d) Arrangements for training Marathi teachers is inadequate; 
such teachers are sent to distant places for training. —^There is a 
Marathi training college at Belgaura and Marathi sections are also 
attached to training colleges at Jamakhandi and Government School, 
Bidar. Teachers are sent for training outside the district only when 
seats within the district are filled. 

(e) Marathi trainees are examined by those who do not know 
that language. —The allegation is stated to be totally incorrect. 

(f) Only Kannada books are purchased for libraries. —^The State 
Government have reported that the complaint is unfounded and that 
Marathi books are purchased for libraries as and when required. 

349. The Maharashtra Ekikaran Samiti had also made the follow¬ 
ing complaints: — 

(i) The text-books in various subjects were not available ex¬ 
cept in Kannada and pupils were ordered to follow 
Kannada texts in that language. 

(ii) The courses in modern languages were not permitted in 
Marathi, Urdu etc. on the ground that the books are not 
forthcoming in these subjects—while under similar cir¬ 
cumstances Gujarati texts of 1960-61 are continued for 
1961-62. 

350. These were taken up with the State Government who have- 
reported that in Marathi itself 27 books in primary and seven books 
for secondary standards have been prescribed this year. Where 
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books were not received even after second notification, books pres¬ 
cribed in Kannada or English are asked to be followed and wherever 
books in any language were not available at all, but where there 
were adequate number of pupils taking this subject, the teachers are 
asked to refer to some standard books and follow the syllabus. That 
the pupils are asked to follow Kannada books alone is not true. 

351. As regards the other complaint, courses in modern languages, 
for Standard IX as per new syllabus which had not been introduced 
from that year in this clasa was not permitted in Marathi alone but 
in five other languages also. Books were not available in these lan¬ 
guages. It was also emphasised that this restriction was only for the 
then current year. Gujarati books continued in respect of Standards 
V and VI and not in any other subjects. 

352. The State Government did not agree to continue the books 
prescribed for 1960-61 to 1961-62 on account of changes in syllabus.. 
It was also mentioned that provision had been made in the syllabus 
for teaching of all minority languages and books were called for 
prescription. Wherever suitable books were received; these were 
considered and prescribed, where books are not available in minority 
languages arrangements are made to get the best books prescribed ia 
various subjects in English or Kannada and translated into such 
languages. In some cases, the State Government had requested the- 
Board of Head Masters of Belgaum district to prepare and submit 
suitable Marathi books for selection. The Board is stated to have 
subipitted two books already and promised to submit one more 
shortly. 

353. The State Government were informed that it was felt that 
when the necessary text-books under the new syllabus, specially in 
respect of optional courses, in minority languages were not forth¬ 
coming, the adoption of the new syllabus could have been kept 
pending till the next academic year, the old syllabus and old books, 
continuing in the meantime. The State Government are not inclined 
to accept the suggestion as the new primary school syllabus had 
already been introduced in Standards I and II during 1959-60 and 
according to the decision already taken in regard to the phased pro¬ 
gramme, the new syllabus in the next higher classes had to be in¬ 
troduced in the subsequent years and as regards High School classes; 
according to the Educational Integration Advisory Committee, the 
nev/ syllabus had to be introduced in the new VIII Standard during 
1960-61 and no parallel classes, i.e., some classes according to old 
syllabus and equivalent classes according to the new syllabus were 
to be run from 1960-61 and onwards. 

354. They however added that the Text-Book Committee at the 
recent meeting have resolved to prescribe the text-books of neigh¬ 
bouring States in regard to subjects or languages in respect of which 
books are not forthcoming. 

355. When the Assistant Commissioner visited Bangalore in De¬ 
cember 1962 a deputation on behalf of the Urdu linguistic minority 
complained that there is no Urdu knowing member on Text-Book 
Committee. The matter was discussed with the State Government 
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officials who clarified that the text-books are examined by Sub- 
Committees on various subjects and then their recommendations are 
put up before the Text-Book Committee for final approval. 

356. The other complaints of the delegation have been referred to 
the State Government for investigation and report. These were: — 

(i) Lack of supervision for Urdu medium schools in Bombay- 
Karnataka area. 

.(ii) Since tiie numoer of Urdu schools as compared to Kannada 
schools is lesser per village the Urdu Inspector has to 
cover a mucn wider area. In the interest of administra¬ 
tive convenience as well asUacility, Inspectors should be 
recruited in these areas who know both Urdu and Kannada. 

'(iii) There is a general difficulty in getting trained teachers for 
imparting instruction in Urdu. 

v(iv) In Dharwar Division there is a lack of text-books accord¬ 
ing to syllabus. 

'357. On an earlier demand for opening more training institutions 
lor Urdu teachers, the State Government have informed that the 
existing facilities are sufficient to cater for the needs of both men 
and women Urdu teachers. 

358. University and Technical Education .—English continues to be 
'the medium of instruction in the Universities of Karnataka and My¬ 
sore and the proposal before the State Government is for continuance 
<of English as medium of instruction until the regional language is 
■sufficiently developed. 

359. English is the medium of instruction in all the Engineering'/ 
Technical institutions of the State. Admission to these technical ins¬ 
titutions is restricted to pupils within State. However, certain per¬ 
centage of seats are reserved for the candidates coming from other 
iStates in the Regional Engineering College, Suratkal. 

360. The Urdu linguistic minority demanded that like other Uni¬ 
versities in India the Karnataka University should also provide sepa¬ 
rate faculty/department for Urdu, Persian and Arabic, a separate 
chair for Urdu be provided as done by Mysore University and make 
provisions for offering Urdu as a main subject in B.A. and M.A. like 
Persian. The matter is still under*consideration of the State Govern¬ 
ment. 


Gujarat 

361. According to the 1951 Census about 6-2 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation constitute linguistic minorities of the State. The more impor¬ 
tant of these are the speakers of Marathi, Urdu, Sindhi and Hindi. 

362. Primary Education.—According to State Government rules 
son the subject, primary education is imparted in the mother-tongues 
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of the children if parents of not less than 40 pupils in a school,, 
teaching upto Standard IV whose mother-tongue is such other langu¬ 
age, desire it. In similar schools in forest area the number of such, 
pupils may be 20 for receiving instruction through the medium oi 
mother-tongue. 

363. The above provision falls short of the Southern Zonal Coun¬ 
cil decisions that facilities for instruction through mother-tongue 
should be given provided there are ten pupils in a class or sectiort 
desirous of the same. The matter is still under correspondence with 
State Government. 

364. No orders have been issued by the State Government for 
ascertaining facilities existing on 1st November 1956 and that these 
are tc be continued without diminution. 

365. Teaching of Hindi starts from Standard V while English is a 
compulsory subject from Standard VIII to Standard X, although it is 
not a compulsory subject at the S.S.C. Examination. The State 
Government have been informed that it is desirable that English 
should be introduced from class VI,. if not earlier, as recommended in 
para 7 of the Statement issued by Chief Ministers’ Conference 1961. 
The decision of the State Government is awaited. 

366. The State Government are not inclined to consider the open¬ 
ing and maintenance of advance register of pupils desirous of receiv¬ 
ing education through minority languages which are their mother- 
tongues. The above stand is not in consonance with the decisions of 
Southern Zonal Council, Chief Ministers’ Conference 1961, Fourth 
Meeting of Western Zonal Council and the Second Meeting of the 
Committee of Zonal Councils for National Integration. This was 
brought to the notice of the State Government who have been re¬ 
quested to reconsider their earlier stand and take suitable action for 
implementing this. 

367 Statistical data on educational facilities for 1959,-60 and 1960- 
61 are given in Appendix IX. The extent to which these were avail¬ 
able d'istrictwise are in Appendix VIII. There had been a general 
progress during the two years. 

368. A report from the State Government on the issue of the 
absence of facilities for instruction through the mother-tongues of 
tribal pupils is still awaited. 

369. The Marathi linguistic minorities of Dang represented that 
the American Missionaries had started Marathi schools there as 
Marathi is the local language, but with the incorporation of Dang in 
Gujarat State, these schools have been abolished and Gujarati 
schools established in their place. The complaint is under investiga¬ 
tion. 

370. The Parents’ Association, Ahmedabad, expressed their dis¬ 
approval of the State Government policy to teach English from Stan¬ 
dard VIII and not from Standard V. They submitted that this anti- 
English policy was a, result of a campaign by local politicians 
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although it was strongly opposed by the public opinion. The Chief 
Ministers’ Conference, 1961 also declared vide para 7 of their State- 
iment that: “It must be remembered that languages, if they are to 
be known at all well, must be learnt at an early age when it is easy 
for the child to pick them up. Therefore, both Hindi and English 
should be taught at an early stage”. Attention of the State Govern¬ 
ment has been drawn to this and the Commissioner hopes that they 
will fall in line with other States in the country in this respect. 

371 Secondary Education .—The relevant rules which govern the 
educational facilities available through the media of languages other 
than the regional language have not been sent to the Commissioner. 
Mention has, however, been made that a student can appear in the 
Matriculation examination through the medium of a number of 
languages and that a number of secondary schools use Hindi, Sindhi, 
Urdu, English and Marathi as media of instruction. 

372. According to State Government no change in the existing 
rules is called for. Nor have they taken action to implement the 
decision of Southern Zonal Council that facilities for secondary edu¬ 
cation through the medium of the mother-tongue of the linguistic 
minorities are to be provided if a minimum strength of 15 pupils in 
■each class or standard at the secondary stage desire instruction 
through a particular language which is their mother-tongue. 

373. The State Government have also not issued any orders to the 
■effect that facilities as existing on 1st November 1956 should be as¬ 
certained and continued without diminution. This has been brought 
to the notice of the State Government. 

374. In the three-language formula as adopted by the State Gov¬ 
ernment, Regional language and Hindi are generally compulsory. 
In addition, one classical language is taught from Standard IX to XI 
and English is taught from Standard VIII to XI. Regional language 
is not compulsory for certain categories of pupils, i.e., children of 
Central Government employees and temporary students, etc. the 
absence of mother-tongue in the State formula is rather conspicuous. 
The State Government were requested to modify the above accord¬ 
ing to the simplified three language formula accepted by the Chief 
Ministers’ Conference, 1961. 

375. Facilities for education in the mother-tongues exist for the 
speakers of Urdu, Sindhi, Marathi, Hindi and also in English. The 
■extent to which these are available in different districts is shown in 
Appendix X. Comparative statistics for the year 1959-60 and 1960- 
‘61 are also given in Appendix XI. 

376. The State Government have agreed to consider the adoption 
■of text-books approved by Government of India. 

377. Commissioner’s suggestions in this matter are two-fold; 
(1) to open separate teachers training institutions with minority 
languages as media of instruction, and (2) to reserve a number of 
seats in such institution for linguistic minority teachers. The State 
Government’s views are still awaited. 
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378. In the opinion of the State Government since a large number 
of language media are permitted at the secondary stage of education 
and there being no college in the State using a minority language as 
medium of instruction the question of affiliation of any institution 
with bodies Outside the State does not arise. 

379. Attention of the State Government was drawn to the ques¬ 
tion whether arrangements or facilities exist to enable extra terri¬ 
torial affiliation when a demand does arise. Reply from the S-tate 
Government is still awaited. Generally educational institutions are 
not empowered to accord affiliation from outside and the State rules 
insist on affiliation within the State. 

380. University and Technical Education .—Of the three universi¬ 
ties in the State, in Baroda University, medium of instruction is 
English, but the University has decided to replace it by Hindi upto 
degree stage in a phased programme. Gujarat University has also 
decided to adopt Gujarati as the medium of instruction and examina¬ 
tion progressively. Use of Hindi is permitted as an alternative 
medium to linguistic minority students and also in certain faculties 
and post-graduate studies. In Sardar Vallabhbhai Vidyapeeth the 
medium of instruction is Hindi although this is being done according 
to a phased programme, as complete switch over to Hindi had not 
been found feasible by the authorities. 

381. While English is the medium of instruction in Engineering 
Colleges and polytechnics, Gujarati is the medium for Industrial 
Training Institutes and Technical High Schools. At Regional En¬ 
gineering College, Surat, 50 per cent of seats are reserved for 
students from outside the State. There had been no complaint against 
restriction in Technical institutions on domiciliary considerations. 

382. The Parents’ Association, Ahmedabad represented against 
State Government s action to enact provisions regarding medium of 
instruction. They apprehended that the State Government under 
political pressure of anti-English forces will persist in its obstinate 
policy of abolishing English medium by neglecting opinion of parents, 
eminent educationists and recommendation of the Indian Medical 
Council and the University Grants Commission. 

383. When the Commissioner visited Ahmedabad in June 1962, it 
was brought to his notice that the University of Kerala had refused 
to recognise the degrees and examinations of Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Vidyapeeth as equivalent to the corresponding degrees and examina¬ 
tions of the Kerala University on the ground that the medium of exa¬ 
mination in the Vidyapeeth which was English upto 1961-62 was going 
to be Hindi thereafter. The degrees conferred by the Vidyaoeeth 
are also not recognised by the Kerala Government for the purposes of 
the Public Service Commission Examinations. The complaint was 
brought to the notice of the Chairman, University Grants Commis¬ 
sion, who took up the matter with the University of Kerala. A 
decision is still awaited. 

Maharashtra 

384. As already reported by the Commissioner in his Fourth Report, 
the linguistic minorities constitute about 30 per cent, of the total 
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population. The more important of these were the speakers of Urdu, 
Gujarati, English, Hindi, Sindhi, Kannada, Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam,, 
Bengali, Konkani, Gondi and Bhilli. 

385. The right of the linguistic minorities to receive instruction in. 
their mother-tongues at the primary stage of education has been recog¬ 
nised under the Bombay Primary Education Rule 32. According to 
above Rule the School Board can maintain schools teaching upto< 
Standard IV in which instructions are given through the medium of 
some other Indian language in any area, provided the parents of not 
less 40 pupils whose mother-tongue is such other language desired it... 

386. Attention of the State Government has been invited to the 
agreed scheme of safeguards under which the facility to receive educa¬ 
tion through the medium of mother-tongue should be provided also 
if ten pupils in a class or section so desire. 

387. The State Government have not yet issued orders that the 
educational facilities available to linguistic minorities as on 1st Novem¬ 
ber 1956 should be ascertained and that no facilities previously avail¬ 
able should be reduced and, wherever possible, further facilities, 
should be given. They have since been reminded. 

388. Both Hindi and English are introduced in Standard V and 
according to the State Government it would not be desirable to intro¬ 
duce the language earlier. 

389. The State Government have accepted in principle the Commis-' 
sioner’s suggestion regarding maintenance of registers in all schools 
for advance registration of linguistic minority pupils desirous of 
receiving primary education through fnother-tongues. It does not 
appear to have been implemented till the preparation of this Report.. 

390. Facilities exist for imparting instruction at the primary stage 
l^rough Gujarati, Kannada, Urdu, Hindi, Sindhi, English, Bengali, 
Telugu, Tamil, Malayalam and Iranian. The extent of these facilities, 
in respect of some of the languages in some districts are shown in 
Appendix yill. Comparative statistics for the whole State for 1959- 
oO and 1960-61 are also shown in Appendix IX. 

I As regards speakers of tribal languages in the State particu¬ 

larly in Vidarbha, instruction is at present imparted to them in their 
mother-tongue, viz., Gondi. Text-books for these schools are being 
prepared both in Gondi and Marathi, so that eventually by Standard 
IV, instruction in the schools will be switched over to the regional 
language of the State, i.e.. Marathi. The State Government have not 
^rnished the number of pupils receiving primary education through 
Gondi and other tribal languages. The matter is being pursued. 

392. As mentioned in para. 138 of Commissioner’s Fourth Report 
representatives of Konkani linguistic minorities had requested for 
eaucational facilities at primary stage through their mother-tongue. 
issue^_ Government have now offered the following remarks on the 

“. ;••• there is no uniform speech “Konkani” for the very 

teason that it is not used as a standard language for litera¬ 
ture and education like many other dialects of Marathi, 
ihe form of speech differs from region to region and from; 
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one social group to another, thus showing both horizontal 
and vertical differences. Leaving aside very minor groups, 
there are about 16 distinguished forms of speech which can 
be called dialects or sub-dialects of Konkani. These dialects 
show a considerable difference and are often mutually 
unintelligible, showing different proportions of words from 
the neighbouring areas and from Portuguese. I am further 
to state that except the dialect of Christians, all other 
dialects use Devanagari script and this had led to a still 
greater difference between them. These dialects definitely 
belong to Indo-Aryan family of languages and Marathi is 
found to be nearest to Konkani being derived from the same 
common ancestor. The Konkani has at no time enjoyed the 
status of being a medium of serious literature or a court 
language. There are neither books on grammar nor text¬ 
books for Konkani.” 


393. The attention of the State Government was invited to the fact 
that the Orient Longmans have already published two text-books 
in Konkani for elementary classes. In an earlier letter to the State 
Government the Commissioner emphasised that it would not be in 
keeping with the constitutional provisions to deny primary education 
through the medium of Konkani on the ground that it is not a langu- 
age but only a dialect. The Commissioner further mentioned that the 
Article 350A of the Constitution clearly specifies that education at 
primary stage is to be imparted through the mother-tongue of the 
pupils The word “language” is not used in this Article although it 
is used in other Articles. The State Government were again requested 
to reconsider the whole issue. 

394. As mentioned in para. 135 of Commissioner’s Third Report 
some representatives of Sindhi minorities had complained against 
compulsory introduction of Devanagari script for teaching in Sindhi 
primary schools. A petition under Article 226 of the Constitution 
was instituted in Bombay High Court to test the validity of the 

Arabic Sindhi to Devanagari script by the 
Bombay Corporation. A writ of mandamus against the Corporation 

tIroufh''«^.H education 

Incp of ft provided the average attend- 

ance of the school does not fall short of 25. The later proviso is in 

Sn AcflSo^ Th^ framed under Bombay Primary Educa- 

above Government were requested to amend the 

aoove Kule extending the provision where ten pupils in a class desire 
primary education through their mother-tongue. The State 
S thS reSrd^^'"^ informed the Commissioner of their decision 

395. Secondary Education .—At the secondary stage of education 
instruction is generally given in the regional language or in 
languages mentioned in the Eighth ScLdule of the ConsStutSn 

396. The question of providing facilities to linguistic minorities for 

S eXcatioS^oS^thp°Hne niother-tongues at the secondary stage 
im education on the lines of the decisions taken by the Southern 7onal 

of the State 

143 HA—o. 
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397. It has, however, been stated that the majority of the second¬ 
ary schools are run by volunta^ agencies and all the minority com¬ 
munities in the State have their schools which are inspected by the 
Education Department and are recognised for purposes of grants-in-aid- 
etc. 

398. The State Government s orders on (i) providing Englisb- 
medium schools/sections for the children of migratory parents, etc., 
and (ii) ascertaining educational facilities available to linguistic 
minorities as on 1st November 1956 and their continuance without 
diminution on the lines of Southern Zonal Council decisions, are 
awaited. 

399. The teaching of languages under three-language formula is- 
not uniform throughout the State. State Government were requested 
to adopt the simplified three-language formula accepted by the Chief 
Ministers’ Conference. This is reported to be under consideration. 

400. Facilities exist for secondary education through the media of 
Urdu, Gujarati, Hindi, Sindhi, Kannada, Tamil, Telugu, Bengali and 
also English. The extent to which these facilities are available in 
various districts are shown in Appendix X. Comparative statistics for 
1959-60 and 1960-61 are also shown at Appendix XI. 

401. There seems to be some discrepancy in regard to the medium 
of instruction vis-a-vis medium of examination; while there are schools 
in the State imparting instruction through Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, 
Guarati, Kannada, Urdu, Hindi and Sindhi media, it has been report¬ 
ed that candidates are permitted to ansv/er examination paoers only in 
English, Marathi, Gujarati, Kannada, Urdu, Hindi and Sindhi. The 
State Government were requested to remove this discrepancy and 
permit candidates to answer question papers in the medium through 
which they received education. Their reply is awaited. 

402. The State Government have informed that they have evolved 
detailed rules for the sa.nction of text-books and that the following 
books have been produced; — 

(1) Departmental Marathi, Gujarati and Kannada Primers and 
Readers I to IV. 

(2) Hindi and Marathi Bal Bharati Primers and Readers I to lY 
for Vidarbha area. 

(3) English Readers I and II for Standards V and VI of the non- 
English medium schools. 

(4) Commercial Text-books in Marathi and Gujarati for Stand¬ 
ards VHI to XI. 

(5) Agricultural Text-books in Marathi, Gujarati, Kannada for 
Standards VIII to XI. 

403. Training facilities are directly provided by the State Govern- 
ment si^plemented by voluntary agencies which are aided by the 
btate. Ihe following training institutions existed in 1961-62:-^ 

Urdu Schools .... 6 (Enrolment 6io 

Hindi Schools ■ ... a 

)3 IjO 

Gujarati Schools . ... 2 

. 33 . 270 

Telugu Schools . . . . i 
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The last mentioned is a section in Marathi institutions. The enrol¬ 
ment capacity of these institutions can be increased depending on 
requirements. Kannada teachers are deputed for training in Mysore 
State. As the schools teaching through the media of Tamil, Bengali 
and Malayalam are so few in number, it is considered impracticable 
by the State Government to provide separate training institutions or 
sections for these teachers. 

404. The State Government further reported that although Sindhi 
schools exist in fair numbers, no representations have been made by 
these schools for special training facilities. At present untrained 
Sindhi teachers can be deputed to Junagadh Training College mn by 
Gujarat Government. 


405. The State Government have, however, assured the Commis¬ 
sioner that they are alive to the legitimate educational needs of all 
minority language teachers. 


406. The State Government have reported that the Boards of Exa- 
inmations and the universities in the State are generally working on 
the lines suggested in the Government of India Memorandum of 1956 
and re-affirmed by Chief Ministers’ Conference 1961. Details of the 
working have been called for. 

407. The Central Standing Committee—Berar Muslim Educational 
Lonterence forwarded copies of the following resolutions urging the 
State Government for— 

(a) Restoration of Government Urdu High School, Amravati in 
the original school and hostel building. 

(b) Restoration of Urdu Technical School, Darwaha. 

(c) Revival of the posts of Urdu A.D.I. for supervision and ins¬ 
pection of Urdu Schools in Berar. 

(d) Introduction of Marathi as second compulsory language in 
Urdu primary schools from III Standard. 

The resolutions are under examination by the State Government. 


^108. in a complaint appearing in a Sindhi daily published from 

contemplated new training college for 
rniarit jointly run by the Governments of 

fhe^ demand for trained teachers in 

the two- State^ On taking up the matter with the both State Gov- 
Government of Maharashtra informed that if a training 
d Sindhi teachers is opened at Ahmedabad, they will depute 

?eSorte??haf fn Government have 

reported that in the existing Sindhi section of Junagadh Training 

College, even one-fourth of the number of seats of the class is not 

for a^enara^e^cffiW^^ circumstances the demand 

a separate college at Ahmedabad does not appear to be justified. 

m. An organisation of the Kannada linguistic minoritv had com¬ 
plained earlier of discrimination in respect of recognition and nav 

^Mhe^mltter‘the^StaV Night School run by them. On ta&ng 

p tne matter the State Government reported that the irregularities 
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committed were of serious nature and as such it was not possible to 
accept the various demands submitted by the organisation. The State 
Government have, however, been requested again to re-examine the 
case sympathetically. Their report is awaited. 

410. The Kannada linguistic minority had complained earlier for 
non-availability of Geography books in Kannada for primary classes. 
On investigation it revealed that no books in Geography in any 
medium were prescribed upto Standard III. Books in Geography for 
Standards IV and V in Marathi are stated to be under preparation. 
Ihe State Government agreed to get these translated into minority 
languages including Kannada. 


411. University and Technical Education.- 
of instruction and examination in 


-English is the medium 


(a) University of Bombay, 

(b) All post-graduate courses in the University of Poona, 

(c) Marathawada University, 

(d) B Sc. (Hon.) and Diploma in Home Science of the S.N D T 
Women s University. 

In the University of Poona, Marathi is an optional medium of 
instruction and examination upto the First Degree level in the Facul¬ 
ties of Arts, Mental Moral and Social Sciences and Commerce that is 
n leading to the B.A. and B. Com. Examina- 

ifc?.;. y of Ayurveda, Marathi is an optional medium of 

Snpilnn upto First Degree level. The medium of 

° u Professional courses, in Law, Medicine, Engineering 
and Agriculture is English. In the Faculty of Science, Marathi is an 

afteruotrihe''Firsf Yel^R^” Pre-Degree level and there- 

only ^ ^ ^ oxamination for non-Science subjects 


412. In ti^ Nagpur University the medium of instruction and pxa 
mination is English, Marathi and Hindi. The medium ofTnsUucHon 
and examination in Pre-University Arts, and Science B A and B Sc 

medium oHLtrrctfon^?^^^ 

M. Sc. is English. The medium of examination for M A ic Fno' 
£li?h'‘*The'Sh5‘m t*' examination is only' 

and Marathi. The medium of instruction for ’m Com’ is Enelistf^hm 
medium of examination for the same is English, Hindi or Mamthi^ Fnl 

examinatio^irSIS!^ H^weve^ln'^IxSSioUr^^^^ d® 

Un™eStV(CoS.) RCoiJ, Dip™T.^ aS ^^«’^i^a«ons^at Pre- 

413. In the Shreemati Nathibai Damodar Thackersey Women’s TTni 

7 Arts^de 

by and affiliated to this-univirsitv M^^wad! 

CoUege. Bombay, has bfen gSMcirih^oTghlhfLeW 



Hindi, and for these students, the medium of examination is also 
Hindi. The students who appear privately can offer Gujarati, Hindi 
or Marathi as the medium of examination. The students whose 
mother-tongue is other than Gujarati, Hindi or Marathi are given 
special permission by the syndicate to offer English as the medium of 
examination. Post-graduate Home Science course will be conducted 
through English medium. At this examination the students will have 
option to write in English, Gujarati, Hindi or Marathi. 

414. The medium of instruction in all the Engineering colleges and 
Polytechnics in the State is English. 


Punjab 

415. The Jinguistic break up of the population according to 1951 
Census was indicated in the previous reports. 

416. Punjabi and Hindi are the languages commonly spoken in the 
State, but the speakers of these languages are not evenly distributed. 
There gre predominantly Punjabi and predominantly Hindi speaking 
areas. Hindi speakers in the former and Punjabi speakers in the 

linguistic minorities. It may be added that 
while Gurumukln and Devanagari scripts are largely used only by 
the speakers of Punjabi and Hindi, a great majority of the people 
understand and speak both Hindi and Punjabi. Urdu is spoken to 
a much smaller extent and there are also Nepali speakers in Dharam- 
shala. The number of speakers of other languages is relatively 
insignificant and they total upto one per cent or less of the population 
of the State. ^ 

policy of the State Government in regard to the usp of 
Hindi PUnjabi and Urdu and other languages for different purposes 
Memorandum on Regional Formula which along 
^ KV, f n P^PSU formulae was laid on the table of Lok 

Sabha on 3rd Af^il 1957. A copy of this Memorandum has been shown 
on page 185 of Commissioner’s Fourth Report. According to para 9 
of the above Regional Formula the Sachar and PEPSU language 
res^ectiwS'^^ operate in the pre-integrated Punjab and PEPSU areas 

418. In the pre-integrated Punjab area, the media of instruction at 
are Hindi and Punjabi in their respective Zones Hindi 
and Punjabi are also the media in Punjabi and Hindi zinij resoeS 
tively provided not less than 40 pupils in a school or ten in a class 
wish for the same. But no such option can be exercised bv thl 
linguistic minority pupils in the erstwhile PEPSU are! The sLw 
provides that suitable arrangements will be made for the 
pupils whose mother-tongue is neither Puniahi noT- 
if there is sufficient number of such ® 

been made under PEPSU forr^ula ^ ^ provision has 

extS^ 
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420. For Punjabi speaking pupils Hindi is taught compulsorily from 
class III and IV. English is taught compulsorily from class VI on¬ 
wards but whether it should be now taught from class V is under 
consideration. 

421. The question of opening registers in all primary schools for 
assessment of demand for instruction through mother-tongues of the 
linguistic minorities is still under consideration. 


432. Facilities for instruction at primary stage exist in Punjabi, 
Hindi and Urdu. The State Government did not furnish statistical 
data indicating the extent to which these were available. 

423. As mentioned in para. 176 of Commissioner’s Fourth Report, 
the Nepali linguistic minorities of Dharamshala had complained that 
their children were unable to get primary education through mother- 
tongue although fairly large number of Nepali pupils were attending 
the nine primary, middle and higher secondary schools in Dharam¬ 
shala. The matter was referred to the State Government whose 
report is still awaited. 


424. The Pradhan, Rastra Bhasha Samiti, Jaitu, Bhatinda, com¬ 
plained of the lack of facilities in Government schools situated in 
Patiala Division for instruction through the medium of mother-tongue 
of Hindi speaking pupils. This is also under examination of the State' 
Government. 

425. The General Secretary, Anjuman-e-Taraqqi-e-Urdu, complain¬ 
ed that there was no provision for Urdu primary schools except only 
in certain Muslim areas. The Anjuman claimed that Urdu did not 
belong to Muslims alone but had been nurtured bv the collective 
efforts of Hindus, Sikhs, Muslims and Christians, 'it was therefore 
vital that provision be made for the teaching of Urdu at the primary 
and secondary stages of education. They requested opening of Urdu 
Primary schools at places like Ambala, Jullundur, Patiala, Rohtak, 
Gurgaon, Ludhiana, Bhatinda and Sangrur. On taking up the matter 
with the State Government, it was reported that the State Government 
would make arrangements for instruction in Urdu during the primary 
stage provided there are not less than 40 pupils in a school as a whole 
and ten pupils in a class. 


. 426. The question of medium of instruction at secondary education 

IS also governed by the Sachar and PEPSU language formulae men- 
Uoned earlier. Hindi and Punjabi are also the media in Punjabi and 
Hindi zones respectively, if one-third of the number of pupils wish 
for the same. The State Government in this connection reported_ 

The Punjab occupies a peculiar position in this matter 
inasmuch as the Regional formula was the outcome of a 
^ ^ consequent upon the reorganisation 

This fact was recognised informally during 
the deliberations of the Chief Ministers’ Conference of 
August 1961; that by and large the position in this State 
will have to be left undisturbed. The basic principles 
enunciated in the above-mentioned paragraph, however 

and State through the Sachar 

and the PEPSU Language Formulae so far as Hindi and 
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Punjabi speaking students of the State are concerned. The 
question of extension of the Chief Ministers’ recommenda¬ 
tion to the two other comparatively small linguistic mino¬ 
rities in this State, who use Urdu and Bhoti, is under the 
active consideration of Government.” 

427. The Commissioner feels that even without disturbing the 
language Formulae of Punjab, the facilities for linguistic minorities 
on the basis of Southern Zonal Council decisions could be provided 
nt least in Metropolitan and industrial towns which have a floating 
population speaking language other than Punjabi and Hindi. 

428. Statistical data showing education facilities to different linguis¬ 
tic groups have not been furnished by the State Government. 

429. The question of implementing the decisions contained in para. 
'9 of the Chief Ministers’ Conference (regarding the simplified Three- 
Language Formula) is still under consideration of the State 
Government. 

430. Text-books so far as classes I to VIII stand nationalised. The 
production of text-books for class IX to XI is in the hands of Punjab 
University. 

431. The State Government have not yet indicated their policy on 
making provision for teachers competent to teach through the medium 
-of mother-tongue of the linguistic minorities. 

432. As regards affiliation of schools and colleges using minority 
languages as media of instruction to bodies outside the State, the 
State Government reported that neither of the two small minority 
languages, viz., Urdu and Bhoti, have schools and colleges devoted to 
instruction in these languages. No problem had arisen nor was it 
anticipated in the matter of affiliation. 

433. University and Technical Education.—English is the medium 
of instruction in all the four Universities of the State. Hindi, Punjabi 
and Urdu are the additional optional media in Arts subjects at the 
undergraduate level of the Punjabi University only. 

434 The medium of instruction in all the technical institutions is 
English. 

435. In reply to a request from the Anjuman-e-Taraqqui-e-Urdu 
that provision be made for the teching of Urdu at secondary stage the 
Btate Government reported that under Sachar Formula, such provi¬ 
sions would be made if one-third of the total number of pupils in a 
school request for instruction in Urdu. 

436. As already mentioned earlier, the Commissioner feels that 
the State Government could fall in line with Southern Zonal Council 
decisions in this regard at least in selected places if not throughout 

xJl0 ot&tC. 

437. The Chief Khalsa Dewan Amritsar represented that the lin- 
gu^tic minorities in different parts of the country could not get 
sufficient information about Government orders and notifications re¬ 
garding the Education policy for providing them educational facilities 
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They therefore proposed that a compilation of rules etc. of the Union, 
and State Governments be made regarding their educational policy 
for linguistic minorities. The above proposal has been taken up with- 
all the State Governments and administrations whose reports are- 
awaited. 

a ® request by the Anjuman-e-Taraqqi-e-Urdu that a full- 

neaged department of Urdu be established at the Punjab University^ 
it was reported that there is no immediate plan to set up such a 
department. 


Rajasthan 

u ^39. According to the 1951 Census linguistic minorities constitute 
about 10 per cent, of the population of Rajasthan and the more impor¬ 
tant of these are the speakers of Urdu, Punjabi, Sindhi and the tribal 
language of Bhilli. 

440. Primary Education.—There are orders that linguistic minoriiy 
pupils should be given education at the primary stage in their mother- 
tongue provided there are ten such pupils in a class or 40 in a schooL 

'The State Government have not yet issued orders on the lines- 
ot the bouthern Zonal Council decision that educational facilities for 
linguistic minorities as existing on 1st November 1956 should be ascer- 
tained and cominued without diminution except under specific orders 
f Government and that additional facilities are to be 
provided whenever necessary. 

442. Hindi is introduced from class II and English from class VI. 

443. The Commissioner’s suggestion to maintain registers for 
advance registration of names of children belonging to linguistic 
minorities was accepted by the State Government as larly as 1959 
Complaints, however, continued to be received against non-implemen- 

^4. The educational facilities available in various minorifv Ian 

through Punjabi ThrStatP rn-l. and not 

increased in 1961-62. “““““ instruction m Urdu and Sindhi 
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iio demand from any quarter that there should be teaching through, 
tribal languages or dialects. 

M6. It is felt that the position with regard to absence of demand- 
for instruction through tribal language or dialects can be better ascer¬ 
tained when advance registration of linguistic minority pupils is 
completed in all the primary schools. 

447. A complaint that 45 pupils in the Government primary school,, 
phani Bhartaloo (Naraina), Jaipur district, were desirous of having, 
instruction in Urdu, their mother-tongue, yet there had been no pro¬ 
vision for such instruction there, was taken up with the State Gov¬ 
ernment who informed that during the academic session starting from. 
July 1962 the number of pupils desirous to learn through Urdu 
medium was less than 40 in the whole school and less than 10 in a 
class. 


448. The Rajasthan Anjuman Taraqqi Urdu complained that after 
the transfer of primary schools to Panchayat Samitis, the arrange- 
ments for teacmng Urdu in primary classes had been discontinued, 
particularly at Dausa, Makrana, Sojat, Naraina, Udai Kalan, Kucha-' 
man City, Buri Khali, Parbatsar and Khankhana. The matter was 
taken up with the State Government who have informed the Commis¬ 
sioner that the complaint had not been found to be correct. 

449. The Anjuman supplied a list to the Assistant Commissioner 

Shieh 34 Government schools in different districts; 

which fumiled the condition for imparting instruction in Urdu but 
where actually the medium of instruction was not Urdu. The com¬ 
plaint has been referred to the State Government whose renort is 
awaited. This complaint was also mentioned by the Assistant Com' 
missioner to the Chief Secretary to the State Govmnrnem fn th^courTe" 
of discussions held at Jaipur in December 1962. The Chief SecrSv 
assured that the matter would be thoroughly investigated into and 
a report of the action taken would be sent to the ComSner 

450. The Anjuman Taraqqi Urdu, Basni, Nagaur district handpH' 
over a representation to the Assistant Commissioner at JaLr^^ 
of facilities for instruction in Urdu in the^prim.arv 
classes of the Basni Government middle school thmicrVi -f-Vi ~u ^ 
of pupils desirous of having instruction in TTrH„ . ^ number 

in each of these classes. 

representation is awaited. government action on this 

451 Secondary Education.— The medium nf • 

Hindi and as shown in Appendices X and^T^TT 
and Smdhi are taught as language subjectf ?t attention of 
State Government was invited to the decisions of fhl lo. ik v 
C ouncil, accepted in principle bv the r w i\/- Southern Zonal 
under which facilities^for secondJrv edu^mfnr, Conference,. 

secondary stage desire instruction through a Sri[y"ln^ag1 

thaffo SsJ^ucfeThl 
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languages to the students of linguistic minorities at the secondary 
stage of education is concerned, a decision had been taken that when¬ 
ever there was a demand from a substantial number of students be¬ 
longing to linguistic minorities for imparting instructions in a parti¬ 
cular minority language, arrangements would be made by the 
Department of Education. The State Government added that no such 
demand had so far been received in this regard. The point naturally 
arises as to what number of students will be deemed sufficient for 
provision of facilities. Any method to assess demands for instruction 
in minority languages has not also been indicated by the State 
Government. 


453. On a specific complaint that the Sindhi medium secondary 
schools were converted into Hindi medium schools in Ajmer, the State 
Government took the plea that such a change-over was decided bv 
the ex-Ajmer Government which was, however, not fully implemented 
by the Government of Rajasthan till the 1960-61 session. There had 
als 9 been a demand by the Rajasthan Anjuman Taraqqi Urdu for 
facilities for instructions at the secondary stage through Urdu. Hence 
the State Government’s report that “no such demand has, however 
so far been received” does not seem to confoim to facts. 

454. 'The issue of imparting secondary education through the 
media Oi mother-tongues of linguistic minorities was raised by the 
Assistant Commissioner during his visit to Jaipur in December 1962 
witn the Chief Secretary who said that the Governm.ent had accepted 
tbe ^cision of the Chief Ministers’ Conference in this regard. But 
he added that as the implementation of the deci. 3 ion would involve a 
heavy expenditure, it would be desirable to keep the implementation 
in abeyance for a year or so in view of the nresent emergency The 
State Government have decided that liberal grants-in-aid should be 

private schools imparting instruction in minority languages 
at the secondary stage of education. 


• of non-acceptance by the State Government of the 

simplffied Three-language Formula, as evolved by the Chief Minis¬ 
ters Conference, was also raised by the Assistant Commissioner hi 
course of his discussion with the State Government representatives 
who said that the formula required further examination by the State 
Government, which would be done and the decision would com¬ 
municated to the Commissioner. 


456 Urdu-speakers complained against the alleged decision by the 
VTU® Sanskrit compulsorily from classes to 

Wr ■ whom the matter was taken up 

have stated that Sanskrit is not a compulsory subject in these classes’ 
for any linguistic minority pupil. o j 11 uiese ciassc, 

regarding preparation of text-books in minority 

Text Ss Thf St.T r the State Nationalisation Board of 
ext-Books. The State Government informed in early 1962 that due 
to certain difficulties it had not been possible to make available ihe 
general science and social studies for classes HI 
IV and V in mmority languages and that efforts were being made ir[ 

getting the books in minority languages available from the^cademic 
session beginning from July 1962 e iiom me academic 
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458. The Rajasthan Anjuman Taraqqi Urdu told the Assistant 
'^Commissioner and the State Government representatives in December 

1962 at Jaipur that only language books were available in Urdu, 
whereat non-language books were still in Hindi. The issue of early 
provision of text-books in minority languages was taken up by the 
Assistant Commissioner with the Chief Secretary, who hoped that by 
July next some text-books would be available to the linguistic mino¬ 
rities. He also accepted the suggestion of the Assistant Commissioner 
that if these books were not made available by the next session, a list 
of approved books in minority languages published in other States 
would be prescribed for use in Rajasthan. 

459. The Anjuman told the Assistant Commissioner that in the 
approved list of library books prepared by the State Government 
there were no Urdu books. The State Government representative 
who was present at that time agreed to look into the matter and in¬ 
form the Commissioner. 

460. The State Government did not consider it necessary to make 
provision to train teachers through the media of minority languages. 
According to them as the pupil-teachers are taught teaching methods, 
they become corripetent to teach through the medium of any mino¬ 
rity language with which they are conversant. 

461. It has been reported that there has so far been no difficulty 
for arranging affiliation of institutions using minority languages to 
the universities or boards within the State. But if difficulty arises 
in case of any particular institution, the State Government agree to 
allow such an institution to be affiliated with a university or board 
outside the State. 

462. A demand for arrangements for training teachers in Urdu 
was voiced by the President, Rajasthan Anjuman Taraqqi Urdu. 

463. The Anjuman Taraqqi Urdu, Makrana, complained that 
Urdu-knowing teachers were not being posted in Government pri¬ 
mary schools, Kuchamp City Nos. 2 and 3, where the number of 
pupils desirous of having instruction in Urdu was increasing day by 
day. They also pointed out that the Urdu teacher of the Government 
High School, Kuchaman City, was replaced by a non-Urdu-knowing 
teacher. The complaint has been taken up with the State Govern¬ 
ment whose report in the matter is awaited. 

464,. The complaint of the Sindhi linguistic minority of Jodhpur 
that in the six schools in Jodhpur, the management of which was 
transferred by the Rehabilitation Department of the local educa¬ 
tional authorities, Sindhi students constituted almost 100 per cent of 
the pupil strength, yet the local authorities had been gradually post¬ 
ing non-Sindhi-knowing teachers in place of Sindhi teachers re¬ 
sulting in adverse effect on teaching through Sindhi, has been taken 
up with the State Government. 

465. The Purusharthi (Central) Panchayat, Jodhpur, handed 
over a representation to the Assistant Commissioner at Jaipur for 
appointment of a Sindhi-knowing Deputy Inspector of Schools. A 
copy of the representation was also given to the State Government 
:for their consideration whose report in the matter is awaited. 
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466. The Akhil Bharat Sindhi Boli and Sahitya Sabha, Bombay^ 
complained that in the Gandhi Higher Secondary School, Ajmer 
there were 700 Sindhi pupils as against 150 non-Sindhi pupils. Yet 
the headmaster and 16 teachers of the school were non-Sindhi- 
knowing as against only six Sindhi-knowing teachers. Similarly, in 
two other schools, viz., Jawahar H. S. School, Ajmer, and Monia 
H.S. School the number of Sindhi-knowing teachers was not com¬ 
mensurate with the pupil strength. The medium of instruction in 
these schools was Hindi, whereas originally Sindhi was the meduim. 
The representatives further complained that though Sindhi was a 
recognised language subject, yet adequate arrangements to teach it 
were not made. The State Government, with whom the matter was 
taken up, reported that the number of Sindhi teachers had since been 
increased to some extent. However, the matter is still being pursued 
with the State Government. 


467. The Urdu linguistic minority of Jhunjhunu complained that 
the Headmaster of the Government Multi-purpose Higher Secondary 
School had been changing the combination of subjects frequently in 
such a manner that the students might be compelled to give up Urdu 
as an optional subject. On investigation the complaint was found to 
be without any basis. 

468. University and Technical Education .—The media of instruc¬ 
tion in universities is Hindi or English in the faculties of Arts, Com¬ 
merce and Education; and English in the faculties of Science (in¬ 
cluding Agriculture), Engineering and Medicine. 

469. In the technical institutions run by the State Government the- 
medium of instruction is English. Admission in these institutions is 
open to candidates belonging to other States of India upto 40 per cent 
of the seats (in-take). 



CHAPTER III 


Use of Minority Langxiages for OfUcnal Purposes 

470. The States Reorganisation Commission suggested that the 
Government of India should adopt in consultation with the. State 
Governments a clear Code to govern the use of different languages at 
different levels of State Administration and take steps under Article 
347 to ensure that this Code is followed. The Commission made cer¬ 
tain recommendations in this regard, most of which were accepted by 
the Government of India and were included in the Government of 
India Memorandum 1956. The decisions of the Chief Ministers’ Con¬ 
ference on this subject are as follows: — 

(a) No State is completely unilingual and therefore wherever 
publicity is required other languages in use in the area 
should be employed. 

(b) Where at least 60 per cent of the population of a district 
speaks or uses a language other than the official language 
of the State the same should be recognised as the official 
language in that district in addition to the State official 
language. 

(c) Whenever in a district or a smaller area a linguistic mino¬ 
rity constitutes 15 to 20 per cent of the population it would 
be desirable to get important Government notices and rules 
published in the language of the minority. 

(d) The internal work of administration should be carried on 
in the official language of the State but for dealing with 
the public petitions and representations in other languages 
should also be received from the public and arrangements 
should be made for replies to be sent wherever possible in 
such other languages to letters received from the public. 

(e) Arrangements should be made for the publication of trans¬ 
lation of the substance of important laws, rules, regula¬ 
tions etc., in minority language wherever a linguistic 
minority constitutes 15 to 20 per cent of the population. 

471. The implementation of these safeguards is not uniform 
throughout the country and the work done in each State has been 
reviewed in the succeeding paragraphs. 


Madhya Pradesh 

472. According to the 1951 Census Hindi is spoken by about 87 
per cent of the population of Madhya Pradesh. The areas in which 
Marathi, Urdu and Oriya speakers are in substantial numWs are 
shown on page 188 of the Commissioner’s Fourth Report. 


77 
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473. Hindi is the official language of the State. According" to the' 
1951 Census there is no district in the State where 60 per cent or more 
of the population speaks or uses a language other than Hindi. 

474. As already mentioned in para 251 of the Commissioner’s 
Fourth Report, in certain specified areas where a single linguistic 
minority constitutes not less than 15 per cent of the total population 
of the area, the following publications are to be issued in respective 
minority languages in addition to Hindi: (i) all notices, proclama¬ 
tions and advertisements meant for general public or a class of per¬ 
sons; (ii) electoral rolls, preliminary as well as final; and (iii) rules, 
regulations, bye-laws, orders and notifications. 

475. With regard to the suggestions that arrangements should 
also be made for publication of translations of the substance of 
important laws in the areas where a linguistic minority constitutes 
15 to 20 per cent of the population, the State Government have re¬ 
plied that “in regard to laws, it is felt that keeping in mind the diffi¬ 
culty of translation and the need for scrupulous accuracy and of 
fidelity to the original text in the matter such publication is not 
necessary—defectively and unprecisely translated laws are apt to 
prove a source of danger”. It is felt that the view of the State Gov¬ 
ernment is not in consonance with the decision of the Chief Minis¬ 
ters’ Conference. 

476. The State Government have not agreed to the suggestion for 
printing of forms to be used by the public in minority languages also 
in areas where a linguistic minority constitutes 15 to 20 per cent of 
the population. However, no complaint has so far been received 
about the language of the forms used in the State. 

477. According to a State Government report, documents in 
minority languages are not accepted for registration unless these 
are accompanied by Hindi transliterations. The language of the 
courts is Hindi. 

478. In the discussions held in December 1962 at Bhopal, the 
State Government representative reiterated the position that replies 
to petitions and representations received in minority languages from 
the public were sent either in English or Hindi and there was no 
translation bureau at the State headquarters. He added that if replies 
were to be sent in minority languages too, there would be delay. 
Although it was pointed out to the representative of the State Gov¬ 
ernment that such a stand was contrary to the decision of the Chief 
Ministers’ Conference he did not agree to its revision. 

479. Urdu-speakers of Bhopal met the Assistant Commissioner and 
Government representatives in December 1962 and said that mess¬ 
ages of national leaders, publicity material on Five Year Plans and 
War effort in connection with the present emergency had not been 
issued by the State Government in Urdu in Bhopal, although a very 
substantial percentage of the population of the capital happened to» 
be Urdu speaking. The Government representatives agreed to look, 
into the matter and send a report to the Commissioner. 
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480. Sindhi-speakers also asked for important publicity material 
in Sindhi and also requested for publication of important notifica¬ 
tions, laws, electoral rolls, etc., in Sindhi in Katni, Bhatapara, Baira- 
garh and other places where they constituted substantial part of the 
population. As the list of districts, tahsils and municipal towns having: 
a linguistic minority population of 15 per cent and above supplied by 
the State Government does not mention any place where Sindhis 
constitute 15 per cent or above of the population, the position, it is 
felt, should be reviewed by the State Government in the light of the 
1961 Census figures. 

481. Sindhi-speakers have again urged for inclusion of Sindhi in 
the Eighth Schedule of the Constitution so that the language may 
have the fullest scope for advancement. The question of inclusion of 
the Sindhi language in the Eighth Schedule was examined more than, 
once in the past and the Government of India considered it neither 
necessary nor feasible to accede to such a request. 

482. The Akhil Bharat Sindhi Boli and Sahitya Sabha brought 
the following specific instances of alleged denial of normal facilities 
to the Sindhi language on account of its exclusion from the Eighth 
Schedule of the Constitution: — 

1. The Ministry of Culture and Scientific Research would not 

permit Sindhi plays to compete in the Rs. 4,000 prize- 
scheme of plays in Indian languages on Quest of Unity. 
Nor does the All-India Radio give permission to Sindhi 
plays to take part in Radio-Plays competitions. 

2. The Central Hindi Directorate has also blacked out Sindhi 

in its publications programme. 

3. The National Bibliography, an official national publication,. 

gives no room to Sindhi works in its monumental pages. 

4. Sindhi language and literature, and Sindhi art and culture 

are barricaded from official and semi-official agencies and 
organisations established to promote the cause of Indian 
languages, literature, art and culture—with the solitary 
exception of Sahitya Akademi which has been good^ 
enough to regard Sindhi as an Indian language. Following 
the lead given by the Government, non-official bodies like 
Gyan Peeth also severely exclude Sindhi from their pro¬ 
gramme of cultural activities and aid. 

Complaints Nos. 2, 3 and 4 are still under investigation. But with 
regard to the complaint No. 1, the Ministry of Scientific Research and 
Cultural Affairs informed the Commissioner that the Sindhi language 
would not be covered by the competition because it was restricted to 
the languages mentioned in the Eighth Schedule of Constitution. 

Uttar Pradesh 

483. Hindi is spoken by the bulk of the population of Uttar Pra¬ 
desh. A list of the areas where according to the 1951 Census a lingu¬ 
istic minority constitutes 15 per cent or more of the population is 
on pp. 188 to 191 of the Fourth Report of the Commissioner. 
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484. Hindi is the oflBcial language of the State. In no distriet, the 
^speakers of any other language included in the Eighth Schedule of 
the Constitution form 60 per cent of the population. 

485. The issue of use of minority languages for purposes of pub¬ 
licity where a linguistic minority constitutes 15 to 20 per cent or more 
of the population was taken up with the State Government who have 
replied that they are not agreeable to proceed to a unit below the 
•district level and they have also pointed out that taking in view the 
Urdu-speaking population of the districts of Rampur, Bareilly, 
Bijnor, Moradabad, Saharanpur and Mu 2 aifarnagar and the city of 
iLucknow, the State Government have already arranged for publica¬ 
tion of important laws, rules, electoral rolls, notifications, etc., and 
other publicity material in Urdu also in these areas. 

486. The State Government have informed that municipalities 
having a population of two lakhs and over may be considered for 
facilities to be given to minority languages for publicity purposes. 
The State Government do not consider it feasible to have tehsil-wise 
break-up of the units of administration for publicity purposes. 

487. It is, however, felt that the existing administrative set-up in 
the tehsils, can without much difficulty, use minority languages for 
publicity purposes in such areas where a linguistic minority consti¬ 
tutes 15 to 20 per cent or more of the population. 

488. Documents written in Urdu are also accepted for registration 
without true copies and translations in Hindi. Out of 4,51,455 docu¬ 
ments registered in 1961, 25,561 were in Urdu and 8,369 were in 
English. Petitions written in Urdu also are accepted by courts. 

489. Earlier orders were that the members of the public could 
write to Government offices in Hindi, English or Urdu only. The 
‘State Government have informed that after the Constitution came 
into force, in view of the Article 350 there is now no bar to the 
•entertainment by the State Government offices (except judiciary) of 
petitions and representations written in any language used in the 
State. 

490. The State Government have however said that replies are 
.sent in the State official language, i.e., Hindi, and sometimes in Eng¬ 
lish. They have added that the decision about sending replies, 
wherever possible, in the languages in which the petitions and 
representations are received, will be taken after consideration by the 
State Government of the recently submitted recommendations of the 
Uttar Pradesh Language Committee. 

491. There is a Language Department at the State headquarters 
^hich has translators attached to it. 

Assam 

492. The linguistic break-up of the population of Assam according 
-to the 1951 Census has been given on pp. 177 and 178 of the Fourth 
IReport of the Commissioner. 
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493. The Assam OfiScial Languages Act, 1960 provides that Assa¬ 
mese shall be used for all or any of the official purposes of the State 
of Assam, provided that the English language, so long as used there¬ 
for, is permissible under Article 343 of the Constitution, and there¬ 
after Hindi in place of English, shall also be used for such official 
purposes of the Secretariat and the offices of the Heads of the Depart¬ 
ments of the State Government in such manner as may be prescribed. 
The Act also provides that the Bengali language shall be used for 
administration and other official purposes upto and including the 
district level in the district of Cachar and the languages which are 
in use shall continue to be used for administrative and other official 
purposes upto and including the level in the autonomous regions or 
the autonomous districts imtU changed by a majority not less than 
two-thirds of the Members of the Regional and District Councils. The 
Official Jjanguages Act has not been brought into force as yet, nor 
have any rules and orders thereof been notified. In practice, therefore, 
the position regarding language of administration continues to be the 
same as it was prior to the enactment. 

494. The State Government have accepted the principle that in 

con^unication with the public the aim should be that the great 
majority of the people should be in a position to understand what 
they are told and therefore in addition to the official language, mino¬ 
rity languages are also to be used in such areas where a substantial 
proportion speak minority languages. » 

495. The State C^vernment have been requested to take the 
follow-up action in the matter by preparing a list of the districts, 
tahsils, or municipalities where a single linguistic minority constitutes 
15 to 20 per cent, of the population and also to set up a Translation 
Bureau at the State headquarters. They have also been requested to 
reply to petitions and representations, wherever possible, in the 
languages in which these are received from the public. 

496. Petitions in Assamese, Bengali or English and in local 
languages in the hill districts are accepted by the courts of law. For 
the purpose of registration of documents, English, Assamese, Bengali 
and Hindi for all the districts and Khasi and Garo in addition in their 
respective areas are commonly used. 

497. The State Government are examining the question of issuing 
receipts, jamabandis and other Settlement papers relating to the areas 
inhabited by the linguistic minorities in the minority language itself 
as the villagers generally know their mother-tongue only. 

Bihar 

498. According to the 1951 census, Hindi-speakers constitute about 
81-2 per cent, of the population of Bihar. The distribution of the 
speakers of Urdu, Bengali, Santhali, Mundari, Oraon, Ho and Oriya, 
the main linguistic minorities of the State, in different districts is 
shown on p. 198 of the Fourth Report of the Commissioner. 

499. Hindi is the official language of the State. In no district of 
the State, does any linguistic minority constitute 60 per cent or more 
of the population. 

143 HA—7. 
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500. The State Government have decided that in the areas in which 
a linguistic minority constitutes 15 to 20 per cent of the population, 
copies of all important notifications, rules, etc., should also be publish¬ 
ed in the minority language. However, the State Government have 
informed that a list of such areas has not yet been prepared and in 
no district except Purnea, Singhbhum and Dhanbad does any linguis¬ 
tic minority group (of the languages mentioned in the Eighth Sche¬ 
dule) form even 10 per cent of the population. In so far as Purnea, 
Singhbhum and Dhanbad are concerned, these districts were re¬ 
organised in 1955 as a result of which the linguistic pattern of the 
thanas is not definitely known. The State Government have assured 
that further action will be taken on receipt of the 1961 Census data. 

501. Hindi is the court language throughout the State. Bengali has 
also been declared as the optional court language in some parts of 
the Santhal Parganas. The question of use of other minority langu¬ 
ages as court languages is still under consideration of the State 
Government. 

502. For purposes of registration of documents, Hindi, English 
and Urdu have been declared as languages commonly used through¬ 
out the State, in addition to Bengali in Chota Nagpur division and in 
the districts of Purnea and Santhal Parganas of the Bhagalpur division, 
and Oriya in the Saraikela Kharswan sub-division of the Singhbhum 
district. In the year 1961, 71,448 documents in Urdu and 29,474 docu¬ 
ments in Bengali were registered. 

503. The State Government have decided that petitions and repre¬ 
sentations from the public for redress of grievances will be accepted 
by the administration in any of the languages used in the State and 
as far as possible replies will be sent in the same language. 

504. A Translation Bureau is already functioning at the State 
headquarters. The State Government have also issued orders for 
setting up such bureaux at the headquarters of every district. 

505. The Bengali linguistic minority of the Dhalbhum sub-division 
of Singhbhum district represented that Hindi Parchas were being 
distributed by the settlement officers which the vast majority of 
raiyats were imable to read and understand. 

506. The matter was taken up with the State Government, who 
have informed the Commissioner that they have decided that the 
copies of preliminary and final Khatians would be supplied in the 
local languages, i.e., Bengali and Oriya, on demand. They have also 
added that on enquiry they have found that there was no instance 
where this privilege has been denied to any raiyat. 

507. The representationist was informed of the State Govern¬ 
ment’s view and was also asked to quote specific instances where the 
above facilities were denied. No further complaints have been 
received. 

Orissa 

508. According to the 1951 Census, Oriya is spoken by about 82-38 
per cent of the population of Orissa, Telugu by 2-34 per cent, Urdu 
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by 1-09 per cent, Hindi by 0-84 per cent, Bengali by 0-59 per cent 
and various tribal languages by 12-5 per cent. 

509. The main concentrations of the linguistic minorities in various 
parts of the State have been shown on page 47 of the Fourth Report 
of the Commissioner. Information in regard to smaller units like 
municipalities, taluks/tehsils, etc., is not available at present. 


510. The official language of the State continues to be English and 
the Official Language Act, 1954 which declares Oriya as the official 
language of the State has not yet been brought into force. There is 
no district in the State having a linguistic minority population of 
60 per cent, or more. , 


511. Oriya is the court language in all districts. Telugu is also a 
court language in Gunupur, Rayaguda, Bissamkatak, Patangi and 
Malkangiri taluks of Koraput district and in the Ganjam district 
except Ghumsar and Baliguda sub-divisions and the Munsif court of 
Aska. 


512. For purposes of registration of documents English, Bengali and 
Urdu throughout Orissa and Telugu also in the ex-Madras areas of 
Ganjam and Koraput districts are deemed to be commoply used 
languages. ' .. 

513. The State Government have informed that translation of 
important laws, rules, regulations, etc., into Oriya having made no 
headway, the question of their translation into minority languages 
does not arise at present. 

514. In a Prfess Note the State Government have declared their 
policy to accept representations, petitions, etc., from the public under 
Artide 350 of the Constitution, in all the 14 languages mentioned in 
the Eighth Schedule, in spite of the constitutional provision of “in 
languages used in the Union or in the State, as the case may 
. Thus, restriction of the choice to 14 languages only would seem 

Government have been requested to 

amend the Press Note. 


515. The State Government have also been requested to make 
arrangements for replying to representations, petitions, etc., from the 

same languages in which these are 
received. It may be mentioned here that in 1961, 40 petitions in 
Telugu, one in Bengali and one in Marathi were received, but replies 
wherever necessary, were sent in English only. ^ ’ 

th/qifo the decisions of the Chief Ministers’ Conference, 

|mt?heaSi?rteS. ® Translation Bureau at the 

517. Telugu-speakers of Berhampur have represented for treatins 
Ganjam and Korbut as bilingual districts, because according to them 
the speakers of Telugu there form a substantial proportion oAhe 

Chatopur, Eayagad., Gudupur, 
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518. The State Government, with whom the matter was taken up, 
have reported that according to the 1951 Census, Telugu-speaking 
persons in the districts of Ganjam and Koraput came to 14-5 per cent, 
and 6-5 per cent respectively, and hence there is no case for declaring 
these ^reas as bilingual districts. 

519. As regards the five towns mentioned in para. 517, the State 
Government have informed that the Telugu population there 
exceeds 20 per cent, but the exact percentages in these towns are 
not available as pocketwise figures have not yet been collected. How¬ 
ever, the State Government have assured to review the position after 
the 1961 Census figures are available. 

520. As the Telugu-speakers exceed 20 per cent of the population 
in the towns of Chatrapur, Rayagada, Gunupur, Berhampur and 
Parlakimedi, the State Government have been request^ to get 
important notices and rules published in Telugu also. 

521. A demand was made by Telugu-speakers for display of 
signboards in Telugu also at post and telegraph office in Berhampur, 
Chatrapur and Parlakimedi. The Director-General of Posts and 
Telegraphs has decided that in bilingual areas the head of a postal 
circle, after consulting the State Government, may use an additional 
language besides English, Hindi and the regional language, in writ¬ 
ing the names of post and telegraph offices. 

West Bengal 

522. According to the 1951 Census about 15 per cent of the 
population constitutes linguistic minorities of the State. Some 
linguistic minorities are concentrated in the following areas:— 


District Minority language 


Calcutta, Jalpaiguri, Burdwan, Darjeeling and Hindi 

24-Parganas. 

Calcutta, Burdwan, 24-Parganas and Midnapur Urdu 

Calcutta and Midnapur .... Oriya 

Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri .... Nepali 

Midnapur, Ctlcutta and 24-Parganas . Telugu 


523. Darjeeling is the only district in the State where a language 
other than the regional language is spoken by more than 60 per cent 
of the people. 

524. According to the West Bengal Official Language Act, 1961, not 
later than two years from the commencement of the Act, Bengali 
has to be adopted as the language to be used for official purposes of / 
the State including purposes of legislation and Bengali and Nepali 
in the three hill sub-divisions of the district of Darjeeling, namely, 
Darjeeling, Kalimpong and Kurseong. 
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525. According to the 1951 Census, in the district of Darjeeling, 
88-1 per cent of the population in the hill area and 7-9 per cent of 
the population in the plain area speak Nepali either as mother-tongue 
or as a subsidiary language. But under West Bengal Official Langu¬ 
age Act, 1961, Nepali has been declared as an official language of 
only three sub-divisions of the Darjeeling district. 

526. The State Government have been requested to prepare a list 
of the districts, tahsils, talukas and municipal areas where a linguis¬ 
tic minority constitutes 15. to 20 per cent or more of the population 
and to provide such facilities to the linguistic minorities as recom¬ 
mended by the Chief Ministers’ Conference. Their action is still 
awaited in the matter. 

527. As regards facilities for publicity in language other than the 
regional language, the State Government have reported that various 
journals containing advertisements, information, Press notes, etc., 
about Government activities are re^arly published in Hindi, Urdu, 
Nepali and Santhah. 

528. Arrangements are stated to have been made by the State 
Government to publish important Government notices in the Dar¬ 
jeeling district and the Santhali areas in Gorakhali and Santhali, 
respectively. The State Government have also reported that they 
have issued necessary instructions to all the district boards and 
municipal bodies in the State to adopt the practice of publishing 
important notices, rules, bye-laws, etc., also in the minority langu¬ 
ages of the areas. The State Government have been requested to 
report the progress of implementation of these instructions. 

529. In the courts subordinate to the High Court the language 
used is Bengali. In the hill portions of the district of Darjeeling 
Hindi has been declared to be the court language, but actually Hindi, 
Nepali and Bengali are used. 

530. For purposes of registration of documents, English, Urdu and 
Bengali have been declared as languages commonly used in the 
district of Darjeeling and the case of Nepali for inclusion in the list 
has been taken up with the State Government. The State Govern¬ 
ment have also been requested to permit registration of documents 
in other minority languages in such areas where they form a 
substantial percentage of the total population. 

531. Para. 33 of the Bengal Registration Manual 1928 says that 
if a document written in a language commonly used in a district 
but of which the registering officer has no knowledge is presented 
for registration without a true translation in English, he should get 
such a translation from the office of the District Registrar. TOe 
State Government were requested to clarify whether such a transla¬ 
tion is procured at the expense of the State or of the party. A reply 
in the matter is still awaited. 

532. Petitions and representations written in any language are 
accepted by the State Government. The issue of sending replies in 
such languages in which these are received as also the issue of 
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setting up of a Translation Bureau at the State headquarters are 
luader examination of the State Government. 

533. A representation was received on behalf of the Nepali 
linguistic minority in Darjeeling for declaring Nepali as the sole 
official language of the Darjeeling district. While the claim of 
declaring Nepali the sole official language is not in consonance with 
para. 12 of the Statement issued by the Chief Ministers’ Conference, 
it is felt that the issue of declaring Nepali also as an official langu¬ 
age of the district instead of the three hill sub-divisions deserves 
consideration. The above-noted para, also says that where at least 
60 per cent of the population of a district speaks or uses a language 
other than the official language of the State, this language of the 
minority group should be recognised as an official language in that 
district in addition to the State official language. 

Andhra Pradesh 

534. According to the 1951 Census, important linguistic minorities 
of the State were the speakers of Urdu (6-8 per cent), Tamil 
(1-43 per cent), Kannada (1-32 per cent), Oriya (-52 per cent) and 
Marathi (-87 per cent). Areas in which they were in substantial 
number were shown on pp. 193 to 195 of the Fourth Report of the 
Commissioner. 

535. The exhaustive list of areas in which linguistic minorities 
constitute more than 15 per cent of the total population will be 
prepared by the State Government as soon as 1961 Census figures 
are available. 

536. English continues to be the official language of the State. 
The policy of the State Government is to adopt Telugu as Official 
language of the State progressively and by practical stages. In 
pursuance of this policy Telugu has been introduced as medium of 
correspondence at Taluk level and below, in ten departments of the 
State Government. In no district of the State does any linguistic 
minority constitute 60 per cent or more of the population of the 
district. 

537. Orders exist that in districts and smaller areas where linguis¬ 
tic minorities constitute 15 to 20 per cent of the population of that 
area, all important Government notices and rules should be trans¬ 
lated and published in the languages of the minorities also. 

538. Attention of the State Government was drawn to the absence 
of any provision for the publication of translation of the substance 
of important laws into minority language, as recommended by Chief 
Ministers’ Conference. In reply, the State Government mentioned 
that at present these are being published only in English, Telugu 
and Urdu and that the question of publishing them in other minority 
languages was under consideration. 

539. The State Government have issued orders that in superses¬ 
sion of all previous notifications on the subject, Telugu and the 
following minority languages shall be the languages of the courts 
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subordinate to the High Court and other courts in the corresponding, 
districts:— 


Languages 



Districts 

Urdu and Kannada . 



Anantapur. 

Tamil . . 



Chittoor. 

Urdu 



Cuddapah. 

Urdu and Kannada 


• 

Kurnool. 

Oriya .... 



Vishakhapatnam. 

Oriya .... 



Srikakulam. 

Urdu and Marathi 



Adilabad. 

Urdu .... 



Hyderabad. 

Urdu .... 



Mehboobuagar. 

Urdu and Kannada 



Medak. 

Urdu . . . . 



Nizamabad. 

Urdu .... 



Warangal. 


540. For registration of documents, English and Telugu are deemed 
to be languages in common use throughout the State; in the Telen- 
gana area Hindi and Urdu are deemed to be in common use; in the 
border areas adjoining Madras, Orissa, Maharashtra and Mysore, 
Hindustani, Tamil, Oriya, Marathi and Kannada have also been 
declared as languages in common use. 

541. During 1961, number of documents registered in minority 
languages were—3 in Hindi, 24,915 in Urdu, 371 in Tamil and 25 in 
Kannada. 

542. The State Government have ordered that petitions and 
applications made in Urdu or any other language are to be dealt 
with as any other petition in Telugu or English. State Government 
have also mentioned that since Telugu has been introducea by 
executive orders as medium of correspodence at Taluk level and 
below, replies to such representations, etc. are sent in Telugu. 
Similarly, instructions are stated to have been issued that if an 
order is passed in persuance of any statute by a Taluka officer, the 
communication to the party should be sent in Telugu and also in 
English. 

543. Attention of the State Government was drawn to the above 
policy (of sending replies only in Telugu) which is contrary to 
decisions mentioned in para. 14 of the ‘Statement’—which clearly 
says that replies to petitions received in minority languages should 
be sent in such languages. Final reply of the State Government is 
awaited. 

544. There is a Translation Department in the State headquarters 
with facilities for translating English matter into Telugu, Urdu, 
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Hindi, Marathi, Kannada and vice versa. The question of extending 
this facility to Tamil is also under consideration. 

545. The Urdu linguistic minorities of the State submitted that 
the State Government may issue orders recognising Urdu for the 
various purposes specified below: — 

(i) Urdu be officially declared as the second regional language 
of the State. 

(ii) Important laws, rules and regulations, etc., should be 
issued in Urdu language where at least 10 per cent of the 
population speak it as their mother-tongue. 

(iii) The Zilla Parishads, Panchayat Szimithis and Local Bodies 
of districts and localities where at least 10 per cent of the 
propulation speak Urdu as their mother-tongue, should be 
instructed to have their proceedings recorded in Urdu as 
well as in Telugu. 

(iv) Offices of the Taluks and Districts where not less than 10 
per cent population speak Urdu as their mother-tongue 
should continue to have full facilities for the Urdu know-* 
ing public. 

(v) Urdu should continue to be recognised as a regional 
language for the purpose of direct recruitment to Andhra 
Secretariat Service, Andhra Ministerial Service and 
Andhra Judicial Ministerial Service. 

(vi) Urdu should be continued to be recognised as one of the 
second language in the gazetted and non-gazetted services 
in which second language tests are prescribed. 

546. The State Government carefully considered the above points 
and have decided as follows: — 

(i) Urdu has already been declared as a regional language 
for the purpose of direct recruitment to Secretariat, 
Ministerial and Judicial Ministerial Services. No further 
action is considered necessary. 

(ii) This is already in force in the districts or smaller areas 
where Urdu speaking people constitute 15 to 20 per cent 
of the population of that area. No further action is con¬ 
sidered necessary. 

(iii) It is considered that the recording of such proceedings in 
Urdu, besides English or Telugu, is not feasible or practi¬ 
cable. So the proposal is not accepted. 

(iv) There are facilities at present for receiving petitions in 
Urdu. They are treated in the same manner as petitions 
in Telugu. It is considered that petitions received in Urdu 
need not be replied to in Urdu. 

(v) & (iv) These proposals are accepted. 
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547. The stand taken by the State Gvernment that petitions in 
Urdu need not be replied in Urdu [item (iv) ibid] is not in accordance 
with para. 14 of the ‘Statement’ issued by the Chief Ministers’ Con¬ 
ference, 1961. This was brought to the notice of the State Govern¬ 
ment who replied that “replies to petitions in Urdu need be sent in 
Urdu only if it is possible” and that it is not in conflict with para. 14 
of the ‘Statement’. 

548. As mentioned in para. 335 of the Fotirth Report of the 
Commissioner, the following were the grievances of Oriya speakers; — 

(a) Documents presented in Oriya language for registration 
are not accepted in Ichapuram and Sompeta, etc. 

(b) Petitions in Oriya are not accepted in courts of Srika- 
kulam district, and 

(c) Electoral rolls are not published in Oriya in Srikakulam 
district. 

These were investigated and their position is as under:— 

(a) The State Government reported that no complaint had 
been received to the effect that a document drawn up in 
a minority language had not been accepted for registration 
or that there was any delay in the grant of certified copy 
of an entry in a minority language. Registration Rule 16 
provides that in the sub-districts of Ichapuram, Sompeta, 
Patapatnam, Mandasa and Kasibugga in the registration 
district of Vishakhapatnam, Oriya language shall be 
deemed to be the language commonly used in the areas. 

(b) In their G.O., dated 16th July 1962 the State Government 
notified inter alia that Oriya shall be an additional langu¬ 
age of the courts subordinate to the High Court and also 
other courts in the districts of Vishakhapatnam and 
Srikakulam. 

(c) The question of publication of electoral rolls in minority 
languages has been taken up by the Commissioner sepa¬ 
rately as mentioned elsewhere in this Report. 


Kerala 


549. According to the 1951 Census about 6 per cent 
population constituted linguistic minorities of the State, 
which these were in substantial numbers have been shown 
218 of the Fourth Report of the Commissioner. 


of the 
Areas in 
on page 


950. The list of areas in which linguistic minorities form 15 to 20 
per cent of the population has not yet been published by the State 
Government They have stated in this connection that the exact 
pcture would be available only after the 1961 Census figures have 
been processed. 

551. English continues to be the official language of the State The 
question of declaring the regional language, viz., Malayalam as the 
btate o^ial language is under consideration of the State Govern¬ 
ment. The question of declaring any minority language as an 
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additional official language of a district where the speakers of these 
constitute more than 60 per cent of the population, therefore, does 
not arise as long as Malayalam is not declared the official language 
of the State. ® ® 

552. Orders have been issued that every municipal town or non¬ 
municipal area of a Taluk should be treated as a separate area and 
that the following steps should be taken in such local areas where 

per cent or more of the population of that area speak a language 
diiierent from Malayalam: — 

(i) All important Government notices and rules, electoral 
rolls, etc., should be published in the minority language 
or languages. 

(ii) Forms, etc., to be used by the public should be printed 
both in the regional language and in the minority 
language. 

(iii) Facilities for registration of documents in the minority 
languages should be provided. 

(iv) Correspondence with Government offices in the minority 
languages should be permitted. 

(v) Permission should be given to file documents in the 
minority languages in the courts in the area. 

(iv) An endeavour should be made to secure, in so far as this 
may be found practicable with due regard to administra¬ 
tive convenience that officers posted to work in such local 
areas are persons who possess adequate knowledge of the 
minority language. 

The implementaion of these facilities can be watched only after 
the list of “areas” is published by the State Government. This was 
also the opinion of the First and Second meetings of the Committee 
of Zonal Councils for National Integration. 

553. In reply to an enquiry on the progress of publication in 
minority languages of laws, rules, regulations, etc., the State Gov¬ 
ernment have reported that during 1961 their number in Tamil and 
Kannada were 29 and 94 respectively. Similarly, 591 Tamil and 
3,349 Kannada documents were registered during the year. The 
electoral rolls and lists of polling stations of Manjeshwar and 
Kasargod Assembly constituencies in the Cannanore District and 
the Devicolam Assembly constituency in Kottayam district were 
printed respectively in Kannada and Tamil in addition to regional 
language. Besides, all the forms prescribed under the Registration 
of Electoral Rules, 1960 and the Conduct of Election Rules, 1961 
required by the public were also printed in Kannada and Tarnil. 

554. The Legislative Department of the State Government has 
made arrangements for translating the rules of procedure in Tamil 
and Kannada and as far as possible Legislative Bills are also trans¬ 
lated into Tamil and published in the Gazette. 

555. The State Government had notified earlier that Kannada 
would be retained as the court language in the Kasargod Taluk. 
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Tamil is also reported to be in use in Tamil speaking areas of the- 
State. 

556. Petitions and representations written in languages common¬ 
ly spoken are received. The question of sending replies to public, 
wherever possible, in such languages in which the letters have been 
received, is under examination of,the State Government. It was 
however pointed out that the proposal bristles with practical diffi¬ 
culties; as a matter of fact. Government’s replies are all in the official' 
language, English, even where such petitions are submitted in 
Malayalam, the regional language. 94 petitions in Tamil, and 4,532: 
in Kannada are stated to have been received in the State in 1961 of 
which replies in 120 cases were furnished in Kannada. 

557. A Translation Branch attached to the Law Department has; 
been entrusted with the work of translating notifications, etc., intoi 
Tamil and Kannada. 

558. The following complaints received on behalf of the Kannada- 
linguistic minorities of the State were taken up with the State- 
Government and their position is as under: — 

1. Forms, notification, etc., printed in Malayalam alone are sent 
in Kannada speaking villages.—’The State Government reported that 
as per existing practice the Panchayats themselves are making 
arrangements for printing the forms required by them. In 1958 
Government ordered that in such linguistic areas where 30 per cent 
of the people do not know Malayalam, forms printed both in Malaya¬ 
lam and Tamil or Malayalam and Kannada, as the case may be, will 
be supplied. This facility has now been extended to areas where IS- 
per cent or more of the population do not know Malayalam. 

2. Elimination of Kannada from Registration Department. —The- 
State Inspector General of Registration reported that the allegations 
are not supported by facts. No amendments which might cause 
inconvenience to the people of that area have been made after the 
formation of Kerala State. 

3. In spite of the fact that Kannada has been retained as court 
language of this taluk, the insistence on supply of translation of 
documents and pleadings in Kannada put the litigant public to 
inconvenience.—According to the State Government the Registrar 
of High Court had reported that most of the pleadings in the courts 
in the area are filed in English and that only in rare cases pleadings 
are filed either in Kannada or Malayalam. The allegation that pro¬ 
duction of translation of pleadings and documents filed in Kannada 
is insisted upon by the courts is contrary to facts. The parties are 
given the option to choose their language for pleadings, notices, sale 
proclamations, etc., and no attempt whatsoever is made to curtail 
their right to file papers in courts in any of the court languages they 
like. 

559. The Tamil linguistic minorities complained inter alia that 
the facilities provided under paras. 13 and 14 of the ‘Statement’ issued 
by the Chief Ministers’ Conference of 1961 are not made available 
to them. The complaint is under investigation. 
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560. In another memorandum on behalf of the Tamil linguistic 
minorities it was complained that they were experiencing difficul¬ 
ties in courts, Panchayats, blocks and other Government offices as 
the officials are totally ignorant of Tamil. The complaint is under 
investigation. 


Madras 

561. According to the 1951 Census important linguistic minorities 
of the State were the speakers of Telugu (11 per cent), Kannada 
(2*7 per cent) and Malayalam (1 per cent). Areas where they were 
concentrated in substantial numbers are shown on page 192 of the 
Fourth Report of the Commissioner. 

562. Tamil has been adopted by law as the official language of 
the State. English is to continue until it is progressively replaced 
by Tamil. There is no district in the State where any linguistic 
minority constitutes 60 per cent or more of the population. The list 
of areas where linguistic minorities constitute 15 per cent and above 
will be prepared with reference to 1961 Census figures which are 
not yet available. 

563. With reference to para. 11 of the Statement which lays down 
that whenever publicity is required other languages in use in the 
area should also be employed, the State Government reported that 
instructions had been issued permitting the use of Malayalam in 
addition to the official language, Tamil, in Government offices located 
in Shencottah taluk and Gudalur Taluk in respect of any notice 
published for information of the public. 

564. As regards publication of notices and rules in the minority 
languages, the State Government passed orders on the lines suggest¬ 
ed by the Southern Zonal Council. A copy of these orders has been 
reproduced at p. 208-9 of the Fourth Report of the Commissioner. 
The Chief Ministers’ Conference in 1961 accepted in principle the 
decisions of the Southern Zonal Council on the subject and the only 
difference between the orders passed by the Madras Government 
and the decisions of the Chief Ministers’ Conference is that while 
the Chief Ministers’ Conference recommended such publication in 
areas where the linguistic minority constitute more than 15 per cent, 
the Madras Government orders authorised such publication in areas 
where the linguistic minority constitute more than 20 per cent of 
the population. 

> 

565. Attention of the State Government was drawn to the appli¬ 
cation of these facilities only in a few areas whereas there were a 
number of other areas in which, according to data furnished by the 
State Government, linguistic minorities constituted more than 20 
per cent of the population according to 1951 Census. A list of such 
areas is given on page 192 of the Fourth Report. The State Govern¬ 
ment, however, were not inclined to extend the facilities to such 
areas on the ground that the linguistic minorities do not know how 
to read and write in their mother-tongues. 

566. The Commissioner feels that the State Government should 
try to implement the spirit of para. 13 of the Statement issued by 
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the Chief Ministers’ Conference. Population and not the percentage 
of literacy is the yardstick for giving such facilities. Such a decision 
may otherwise lead to repercussions in neighbouring States. 

567. For replies to petitions, etc. in minority language and for 
publication \Of rules, regulations, important laws in such languages 
the State Government decided that (i) a Translation Cell should be- 
constituted at the Madras Secretariat and (ii) the Cell should be 
responsible for the translation work. 

568. In another order the State Government clarified that a person 
whose mother-tongue is different from the official language may 
address representations in his mother-tongue; the official reply will, 
however, be in the official language except in the case of “local 
areas” specified where the replies may be sent, whenever possible,, 
in the minority language, 

569. The State Government have been requested to consider their 
decision and extend the facility of replies to public petitions and" 
representations being sent as far as possible in the language of the 
latter without reference to any “area”. Their decision is still awaited. 

570. The Telugu linguistic minorities of the State had complained 
against non-publication in Telugu the electoral rolls and ballot papers 
in respect of election to local bodies and also bye-elections to the 
Legisature. On taking up the matter both the Election Commission 
of India and the State Government agreed to get the matter examined’ 
after the 1961 Census figures become available. 

571. The following complaints were received from the Malayalam 
linguistic minorities of Kanyakumari district which were investigated: 
and their position is as under: — 

1. The District Judge Nagercoil had issued a circular requesting 
parties and counsel to file in courts a true translation in Tamil or in 
English, of Malayalam documents or portions of the same on which 
they rely, if they desire that the court should look into the same .— 
The State Government have confirmed this. The High Court, Madras,, 
however, has since issued the following instructions for the guidance* 
of the subordinate courts; — 

(i) Correspondence emanating from the Courts may be conti¬ 
nued in English till regional languages are permitted to be 
used for that purpose in the Judicial Department. 

(ii) Forms etc., to be used by the public in relation to the Judi¬ 
cial Department can be printed in all the minority langu¬ 
ages, i.e., Telugu, Kannada, Urdu and Malayalam, as the- 
case may be, and used by the Courts in bilingual areas as 
and when occasion arises. Steps may be taken for the 
printing of such forms. 

(iii) Documents in the minority languages in vogue in the area 
should be received without hindrance and translations 
thereof should not be insisted on. 

(iv) Pleadings should be permitted to be filed in the minority 
languages prevalent in the area concerned. 
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(v) Steps may be taken to recruit the requisite number of can¬ 
didates conversant in the minority languages prevalent in 
the area. 


2. The superior officers in the Registration Department gave oral 
instructions to the document-ioriters through the Suh-Registrars to 
write the documents in Tamil and not in Malayalam.—The Inspector- 
General of Registration reported that no instructions oral or otherwise 
have been given by any officer in that department directly or through 
Sub-Registrars to the document-writers to write documents in Tamil 
and not in Malayalam; that facilities for registration of documents in 
Malayalam are already provided in Section 19 of the Indian Registra¬ 
tion Act, 1908 read with rule 14 of the Rules made under Section 69 
of that Act; that the provisions of the said Act and rules are being 
scrupulously followed by all the Sub-Registrars and District Regis¬ 
trars; that the Registrar of Kanyakumari has reported that corres¬ 
pondence in Malayalam with the Registratiop offices is permitted and 
communications in Malayalam language from the public are being 
received and attended to in all the registration offices in the District; 

fact, the number of documents in Malayalam registered in the 
sub-ffistricts of Kalkulam Principal, Vilavancode, Arumana, Munchira 
and Kollencode [these are the sub-districts in which the minority 
specified in the annexure to G.O.Ms.N. 455, Public 
(Partition) Department dated 14th March 1961 are situated] are 
greater than the number of documents written in Tamil and registered 
^rmg the year 1960. The allegations made in the representation are 
therefore, baseless. ’ 

3. Malayalam language is being wiped out of the Kanvakumari 

oSf~ThoSr Tamd''^?'^ Malayalam in almost all the 

of the ^ <ieclared as the official languages 

ih Madras Government issued instructions permitting 

the use of Malayalam in addition to the official languagef^ Tamil in 
Government offices located in the Kanyakumari district the Shem 
cottah taluk of Tirunelveli district and the Gudalur taluk’of the Nil- 

S the^^SiV^Tb^^r^^ published for the information 

^ The Government had also issued orders to the effect 

that every municipal town and non-municipal area of a taluk sSd 

SrSranhs^h^ area and facilities as mentioned in earlier 

paragraphs be accorded where 20 oer cent, or more of the noDulatinn 
area speak a language different from Tamil. The following 
•offices are situated within the above jurisdiction: —^ 

(i) Office of the Revenue Divisional Officer, Padmanabhapuram; 

(ii) Offices of the Tahsildars, Kalkulam and Vilavancode; 

(ill) Offices of the Commissioners for Panchavat Fninnc; of 
Munchira, Killayoor and Melpuram. of . 


fculri oSn'ct 

mernhers of the Society know Malayalam only —The 

■.specific official purposes. The Society is a nmiScM® organStio“ 
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572. When the Commissioner visited Bangalore in September 1961, 
the following complaints were made by the Salem District Andhra 
Boundary Committee which were investigated and their position is as 
under: — 

1. Non-publicity of the communication containing the list of faci¬ 
lities for linguistic minorities in Telugu .—The Collector of Salem has 
instructed the Assistant Collector, Hosur, to publish the contents of 
G.O. No. 455 dated 14th March 1961 in all Government offices in Hosur 
Taluk in Telugu, Kannada and Tamil languages. 

2, Non-inclusion of Vepanapalli Firka to the list of areas .—The 
State Government is of the view that Vepanapalli Firka which is in 
Krishnagiri Taluk of Salem district is only a Firka in a taluk and that 
there is no justification for declaring the taluk as a ‘local area’ for 
the purpose. 


Mysore 

573. According to the 1951 Census about 40 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion constitute linguistic minorities of the State. These are mainly 
.speakers of Telugu (U per cent.), Hindustani (8-7 per cent.) and 
Marathi (6-24 per cent). The areas in which the linguistic minorities 
are concentrated are given on pp. 196 and 197 of the Fourth Report 
of the Commissioner. 

574. Thc..';gh English continues to be the State’s official language, 
the State Government decided to adopt Kannada as the official langu¬ 
age for certain Departments in the districts of Tumkur, Chitradrug, 
Shimoga, Bijapur, Dharwar and Mysore. The State Government 
earlier pointed' out that there is no district where 60 per cent, of the 
population speaks or uses a language other than Kannada, and there¬ 
fore, the question of declaring any district as bilingual would not 
arise. According to 1951 Census Telugu is spoken by 54-1 per cent, 
and 20 per cent, of the population as mother-tongue and subsidiary 
language respectively in Kolar district. The Assistant Commissioner 
discussed this with the State Government officials during his tour in 
December 1962. It was stated on behalf of the State Government that 
the matter will be pursued further when 1961 Census figures are 
available. 

575. As already mentioned in para. 350 of the Fourth Report of the 
Commissioner, the State Government issued orders for publishing 
important Government notices and rules in the minority languages in 
addition to Kannada/English in certain districts-cities. The scope 
and areas where it is applicable are both to a limited extent. The 
attention of the State Government was, therefore, drawn to item 6 

decisions of the Southern Zonal Council for providing all the 
facilities mentioned therein in the areas where a single linguistic 
minority constitutes 15—20 per cent, of the total population. The State 
Government were requested to publish a list of areas (district and 
smaller units) where a linguistic minority constitutes 15 to 20 per 
cent, of the population. ^ 
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576. It has been reported that during 1960, the following important 
notices and rules were published in minority languages: — 

Area: Notifications, rules, orders, etc. 

Belgaum District published in Kannada/Marathi in 

Name of Taluk or Municipality i960 


Kannada Marathi 

Khanapur Taluk .... 821 1,313 

Chikodi Taluk .... Notifications, rules and orders are being 

published in both Kannada and Marathi 
in Nipani and Sadalga constituencies. 

502 438 

Belgaum Taluk .... 1,253 1,084 

Belgaum Municipality ... 10 44 

Nipani Municipality . . . Public and General notices, rules, etc. 

published in Marathi only. 

North Kanara district . . . Marathi speaking population exceeds 15 

to 20 per cent of the population in Supa 
Taluka. In Supa Taluka only, in all 
1,012 notices concerning election matters 
were published in Marathi during i960. 

Raichur District . . . .In the municipal limits of Raichur, Koppal 

and Mudgal, where Hindustani or Urdu 
knowing minority constitutes about 15 
to 20 per cent notices and mtiiicipal rules 
are published in Hindiu?tani/Urdu in 
addition to English -r*!fd Kannada. 

Bidar District.In few vidages adjoining Maharashtra 

border, Marathi forms a minority language 
where Marathi speaking population 
constitutes more than 15 to 20 per cent. 
It is ascertained no rules or notifications 
have been published in Marathi language 
at the district level, whereas individual 
, notices or general orders are issued in 

Urdu, Marathi languages from Tehsil 
office?. 

Gulbarga District .... The local bodies in Gulbarga District are 

publishing notices etc., in ‘ Urdu ’ besides 
Kannada and English. 

577. The language of administration at district level is normally 
English but at village level it is Kannada except in certain parts of 
the Belgaum district where Marathi continues to be used. 

578. The number of laws, rules, regulations published or translated 
in each of the minority languages has been called for from the State 
Government. Their reply is still awaited. 

579. As regards registration of documents in minority languages, 
the State Government have informed that, as far as possible, only 
persons who know-the minority languages have been posted as Sub- 
Registrars in the different areas and that no complaints regarding 
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iflelay in fhe issue from Registration Offices of the certified copies of 
documents written in minority languages have been received. During 
1960 the number of documents registered in such areas in the minority 
languages is reported to be 14,869. 

"580. The provisions Of Article '350 of the Constitution are being 
followed in the State and representations can be made for redress of 
grievances to any officer or authority of the State in any of the 
languages used in fhe State. The StOte Government have not yet 
clarified v'-hether, wherever possible, replies are sent in such langu¬ 
ages in which the letters have been received. 

581. There is already a translation department and special staff 
lias been sanctioned for the purpose of translating all important 
enactments rules etc., in minority languages. 

fi82. The Marathi and Urdu linguistic minorities had represented 
against the non-publications of electoral rolls in minority language in 
areas where they constitute a sizable proportion. 

583. One of the decisions taken at the meeting of the Ministerial 
Committee of the Southern Zonal Council was that all electoral rolls 
should be published in minority language or languages in every muni¬ 
cipal town or non-municipal area of every taluk where 2C per cent, 
of the people spoke a language different from the majority language 
of the State. 

584. The above decision does not generally appear to have been 
implemented in ariy of the Southern States for the reason that so far 
■neither the Election Commission of India nor the State Governments 
have agreed to get this done. 

585. The Governments of Mysore and Andhra have contended that 
cinder Rule 4 of the Representation of Peoples (Preparation of Elec¬ 
toral Rolls) Rules 1956 the Electoral rolls of each constituency shall 
be prepared in such form and in such language or languages as the 
Election Commission may direct. They have further stated that in 
accordance with State laws for village panchaya't and local bodies 
elections, the electoral rolls of the State Legislative Assembly con¬ 
stituencies shall be deemed to he the voters list for such panchayat 
constituencies, etc. 

586. In so far as the Election Commission of India are concerned 
they have agreed to bear in mind the above principle of publication 
of electoral rolls in minority languages at the time of the next revi¬ 
sion of electoral rolls. The Commission have however pointed out 
that they have to deal with the problem on an all-India basis and can 
therefore hardly take the village into account in determining the 
manner in which electoral roll has to be prepared, and that it will be 
rnore appropriate if the State Government amend their laws to en¬ 
able the electoral roll of any panchayat being transliterated in a 
minority language. 

587. Inasmuch as the people of the country are expected to^take a 
serious interest in the election to Panchayats and local bodies and 
they have already begun to do so, it is desirable that the decision of 

143 HA—8. 
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the Southern Zonal Council is implemented without any further loss' 
of time. This would appear possible only if, as suggested by the Elec¬ 
tion Commission, the Southern States amend their existing laws to* 
enable publication of electoral rolls of panchayat and local bodies in 
minority languages. 

588, The Government of Mysore have reported that orders have 
been issued that where 20 per cent of the population speak a mino¬ 
rity language and 25 per cent of such people are literate, the electoral 
rolls may be published in that minority language. This condition', 
constitutes a discrimination against the linguistic minorities con¬ 
cerned. The Commissioner felt that this could be discussed at the 
Southern Zonal Council for evolving a uniform policy in this matter. 

_ 589. The following complaints made by the Marathi linguistic 
minorities of Belgaum and mentioned in para 347 of the Fourth 
Report of the Commissioner were investigated’. The position is as; 
under: — 

(a) Marathi was haing replaced hy Kannada even in the matter 
of notices, signposts, various government forms, e.g., 
weights and measures, income-tax, etc., and under the Pawn 
Brokers Act, Traffic Control Act, etc.—The State Govern¬ 
ment have stated that they have issued necessary instruc¬ 
tions in this respect. Government had no intention at any 
time to remove the Marathi posters or notices but wanted 
to add Kannada translation to these posters, etc. for the' 
benefit of those not conversant with Marathi. 

(b) Marathi speaking officials of the district having heem 
transferred to Mysore, none of the Judges or Magistrates 
knows Maradhi. They take down notes in English and the- 
court clerk-in Kannada on the ha^is of laioyers’ translations- 
in English or evidence tendered in Marathi.—The matter 
has been referred to the Registrar, Mysore High Court. 

(c) The police investigation was recorded in Kannada and the 
statements of the prosecution witnesses were being given 
to Marathi speaking individuals in Kannada.—The State- 
Government have stated that it depends upon the language 
known by the officer and copies of the statements etc., as 
recorded, are given to them according to Criminal Proce-^ 
dure Code and not translations. 

(d) The Panchayatnamas, were being drawn out in Kannada 
with the result that when the matter came to the courts 
the documents proved worthless as individuals concerned 
expressed their ignorance of Kannada. This def eated the- 
ends of justice.—As regards Panchayatnamas, the matter 
is being further examined’ in consultation with the Law 
Department. They have stated that according to Section 
161 (3) and sub-section (4) of Section 173 Criminal Proce¬ 
dure Code it is not obligatory on the part of the investi¬ 
gating officer to furnish statements of witnesses in the- 
police records in the language desired to by the accused.. 
Even then it has been the practice to explain these records; 
to the accused before obtaining his thumb-impression or/ 
signature: thereon.. 
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590. Tlie Urdu linguistic minority had represented for use of 
Urdu for all official purposes of the State along with Kannada. The 
State Government have reported that for official correspondence, 
English is used at present and along with Kannada on experimental 
basis in some districts. The question of using Urdu therefore does 
not arise. 

591. When Assistant Commissioner visited Bangalore in Decem¬ 
ber 1962 the representatives of Urdu linguistic minority had argued 
that Urdu is not given due representation in the compilation of 
Kannada Encyclopaedia. The State Government informed the 
Assistant Commissioner that assistance had been sought from emi¬ 
nent scholars on different subjects for preparation of the encyclo¬ 
paedia. The question of treating the Urdu linguistic minorities on a 
separate basis did not arise therefore. 

592. The spokesmen for the Urdu linguistic minorities suggested 
the following: — 

(a) The areas in which specif.c facilities are accorded to 
linguistic minorities should be extended to those places 
where they constitute 10 to 15 per cent of the population .— 
This was discussed with State Government who did not 
propose to change the decisions already arrived at the 
Southern Zonal Council meeting. 

(b) The officers who are to assist the Chief Minister regarding 
the safeguards to be provided to the linguistic minorities 
should be specified in a press note for the benefit of the 
linguistic minorities. —This was discussed with the Chief 
Secretary who welcomed the suggestion of Assistant Com¬ 
missioner that the State Government should publish 
annually a pamphlet showing the steps which they have 
taken to implement the safeguards. This would facilititate 
the linguistic minorities in approaching the right persons 
in the State Government for the redress of their griev¬ 
ances. 

593. The representations on behalf of the Telugu speaking people 
of Kolar district requested for declaring Telugu as additional official 
language of the district. The matter has been referred to the State 
Government. 


Gujarat 

594. According to the 1951 Census, 93-8 per cent of the population 
speak Gujarati. Gujarati is the Official Language of the State. The 
State Government had reported that there is no minority language in 
the State and that the problems envisaged in paras 11 to 14 of the 
‘Statement’ do not exist. On taking up the matter, they, however, 
agreed to prepare the list of areas where a single linguistic minority 
constitutes 15 per cent or more of the population. State Government 
have since issued instructions that replies to representations and 
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petitions received from public are sent whenever possible, in the 
language in which the representation/petition is received. 

595. Neither was any document registered in the State in any of 
the minority languages nor the laws, rules were published/translated 
into such languages during the year. Translation Bureau has not 
been opened at State Headquarters. 

596. The Marathi linguistic minorities of Dang complained that 
although the Political Agents of the Central Government had de¬ 
clared Marathi to be the Court language of Dang and the Chief 
Minister, Bombay had declared in 1947 Marathi as the language of 
Dang, yet with the incorporation of the Dang district with Gujarat, 
Gujarati has been declared as official language. The people in the 
district are put to great difficulty specially the Adivasis who do not 
understand Gujarati which is now the court language. The com¬ 
plaint has been taken up with the State Government whose reply is 
awaited. 


Maharashtra 

597. The State Government had earlier furnished a list of areas 
according to 1951 Census figures where linguistic minorities consti¬ 
tuted 15 to 20 per cent of the total population. The list is shown on 
page 191 of the Commissioner’s Fourth Report. 

598. The question of declaration of the official language of the 
State is under consideration of the State Government. The State 
Government will continue to use English in correspondence above 
the district level till such time as Marathi is declared the official 
language. According to 1951 Census figures none of the districts in 
the State have a linguistic minority constituting 60 per cent of the 
population. Subject to such variations as may be revealed by the 
1961 Census figures Marathi alone is viewed by the State Government 
as being qualified for recognition as the Official Language. 

599. As regards the publication of important laws, rules, regula¬ 
tions, etc. in minority languages where such speakers constitute 15 
to 20 per cent of the population, no orders have been issued in the 
matter by the State Government. Similarly no instructions have been 
issued to get such orders etc. as are meant for general public, trans¬ 
lated by the local authorities in the local language of the district or 
municipal area as the case may be. It was reported that both the 
above questions will be taken up for consideration after the 1961 
Census figures are available. 

600. It was felt that the State Government may well provide the 
necessary facilities as recommended by the Chief Ministers’ Con¬ 
ference without waiting for 1961 Census figures. If necessary the 
position could have been reviewed on publication of 1961 Census 
figures. 

601. The languages in which petitions and representations can be 
made to different courts in the State have been shown on page 204 
of the Fourth Report. 
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602. As already mentioned in para 297 of the Fourth Report that 
although there is no restriction as to the languages to be used in re¬ 
presentations for the redress of grievances (Article 350 of the Cons¬ 
titution), the replies to such representations are given either in 
Marathi, Hindi or English. Attention of the State Government was 
drawn to para 14 of the ‘Statement’, viz. “but for dealing of adminis¬ 
tration with public, petitions and representations in other languages 
should also be received from the public, and arrangements should 
be made for replies to be sent, wherever possible, in such other langu¬ 
ages to letters received in these from the public”. The State Govern¬ 
ment were requested to bring their policy in line with the above 
decision of the Chief Ministers’ Conference. 

603. There is a Translation Bureau in the Law and Judiciary 
Department of the State Government but none of the Laws, Rules, 
regulations, etc. has been published in any of the minority languages 
during 1961. 

604. A Sindhi daily published from Bombay complained against 
publishing of voters list in Marathi only although during the previous 
elections such lists were published both in English and Marathi. 
When the Commissioner took up the matter, the State Government 
reported that publication of the electoral rolls in Marathi was in 
accordance with the directions issued by the Election Commission 
under Rule 4 of the Registration of Electors Rules 1960 which lays 
down that the rolls for the entire State of Maharashtra should be 
published in Marathi. Tlie question of publication of electoral rolls 
in minority languages has been discussed also elsewhere in this 
Report. Attention of the Government of India has been drawn to this 
and a final decision is still awaited. 

Punjab 

605. Linguistic population break-up of the State is not available. 
According to a State Government report, apart from the general 
bilingual character of the State in respect of Hindi and Punjabi, 
speakers of Urdu are concentrated in the Tahsils of Nuh, Ferozepur- 
Jhirka and Malerkotla and the speakers of Bhoti in the entire 
Border district of Lahaul and Spiti. 

606. According to the Official Language Act, 1960, Hindi and 
Punjabi were declared as official languages of the State for all pur¬ 
poses in districts or parts thereof situated in the two Regions. 

607. At present important rules and notices published at the dis¬ 
trict level and below are to be issued in both the Regional languages, 
namely Hindi and Punjabi, the authority being given to the local 
officers to determine in each case whether the interest of adequate 
publicity will be served by issuing the same in Urdu. The question 
of making it mandatory to issue notification etc., in Urdu as well as 
in Bhoti is rmder consideration. 

608. With effect from 2nd October 1962 the languages of the court* 
subordinate to High Courts were declared aa— 

Hindi—in Hindi Region; 
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Punjabi—in Punjabi Region; and 
English and Urdu—in Chandigarh Capital, 

•with the proviso that English shall continue to be used for those court 
purposes within the State for which it was being used immediately 
before the aforesaid date. 

609. The State Government have modified their earlier orders oh 
language of the electoral rolls and directed that in future electoral 
rolls shall be printed in both regional languages side by side. They 
have further directed that for facility of the Urdu knowing public, 
electoral rolls may also be published in Urdu in case of Malerkotla 
and Mewat area only. 

610. As regards translation of the substance of important laws, 
rules, regulations etc., in minority languages, the matter is under 
consideration of the State Government. 

611. In supersession to earlier orders on the subject, -the State 
Government directed that application for redress of any grievance 
submitted in one of the languages used in the State should be enter¬ 
tained regardless of the script that may have been used by the appli¬ 
cant. Replies to such representations should also go in language and 
script of the petition as far as possible. 

612. The State Government have directed that in so far as this 
may be found practicable with due regard to the administrative 
convenience, the officers posted to work in the areas of Malerkotla, 
Nuh aud Ferozepur-Jhirka Tahsils where Urdu speaking minority 
mainly reside, may be persons who possess adequate knowledge of 
Urdu. 

Ra-iasthan 

613. The official language of Rajasthan is Hindi which is spoken 
by an overwhelming number of people of the State. In no district 
any linguistic minority constitutes 60 per cent or more of the 
population. 

614. According to the 1951 Ceiosus, Bhilli is spoken by 4-4 per 
cent, Punjabi by 1-7 per cent and Sindhi by 1-05 per cent and Urdu 
by 1 per cent of the people of the State. The State Government 
have informed that a list of the areas where a linguistic minority 
constitutes 15 to 20 per cent of the population is being prepared in 
the light of the 1961 Census. 


615. In regard to the facilities for publication of rules, notices, 
etc., and publicity in the minority lan.guages, the State Government 
had earlier issued orders that only such laws and notifications, etc. 
which related to the _ speakers of Urdu, Sindhi, Punjabi and 
Gujarati should be published in their respective languages. As the 
said order w'as not in line with the agreed scheme of safeguards, 
the State Government were requested that the ’ existing facilities 
should be extended to co'mr all important laws, notifications, etc., 
irrespective of whether these were directly applicable to a particular 
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Bninority group or not. As a result thereof, the Commissioner was 
informed of the State Government’s decision that substance of all 
important laws, rules, etc., promulgated in future should be trans¬ 
lated in the minority languages used in the State, i.e. Urdu, Sindhi, 
Gujarati and Punjabi. Formal orders in this regard are awaited. 

616. The language of the courts in Rajasthan is Hindi. N« 
minority language has been declared to be commonly used for the 
purpose of registration of documents under section 19 of the Indian 
Registration Act. 

617. Representations and petitions from the public to the 
^administration .are acceptable in any language used in the State. 

According to a recent order, while replies to such representations 
.should be sent to the persons concerned in English or Hindi, a 
translation in the minority language of the said reply should 
invariably be enclosed. 

618. The Rajasthan Anjuman-e-Taraqqui-e-Urdu complained that 
^petitions in Urdu were not being accepted by the Government 
authorities and cited the example of a first information report 
which was not accepted by the sub-inspector of Ramganj Police 
;Station (Jaipur City), because the language happened to be Urdu. 
'The State Government report in the matter is awaited. 

619. The Anjuman complained that the State Government had 
mot brought out in Urdu the notification regarding the rules for the 
State Haj Committee though these had a direct relationship with 
.a linguistic minority. The State Government representatives, who 
were present at the meeting of the Assistant Commissioner with 
linguistic minorities at Jaipur in December 1962, agreed to-look into 
The matter and inform the Commissioner. 

620. The Punjabi linguistic minority of Ganganagar district 
(Complained that during the 1961 Census, Harijans of the district, out of 
fear of the formation of the Punjabi Suba, stated their mother- 
tongue as Hindi though in fact they were speakers of Punjabi. 
Therefore, they requested that Punjabi should also be declared as 
the second official language of Ganganagar district and a Punjabi 
department be set up in the Secretariat. The State Government 
ueport on the complaint is awaited. 

621. The Akhil Bharat Sindhi Boli and Sahitya Sabha requested 
that literature on Five-Year Plans and other development projects 
might be published in Sindhi also for the benefit of Sindhi linguistic 
minority. The Government of Rajasthan to whom the request was 
.referred to have stated that it is not practicable to publish plan 
publications in languages other than English and Hindi. The atten¬ 
tion of the State Government has already been drawn to the deci¬ 
sion of the Chief Ministers’ Conference that wherever publicity is 
required, other languages in use in the area should be employed, 
seven apart from the official language. 
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Recruitment of linguistic minorities to> services' 

622. The States Reorganisation Commission said that entries tc® 
State Services should not be confined only to the permanent resi¬ 
dents of a State. Commission also recommended that apart from 
the main language of a State the candidates should also have the 
option to elect i^glish or Hindi or the language of a minority 
constituting 15 to 20 per cent or more of the population of the State 
as the medium of examination for recruitment to State Services.. 
A test of proficiency in the State language, the Commission added,, 
should be held after selection and before the end of the period of: 
probation. 

623. Domiciliary restrictions stand abolished with the coming; 
into force of the Public Employment (Reguirement as to Residence) 
Act, 1957. 

624. The Chief Ministers’ Conference decided that (i) language 
should not be a bar in recruitment to State Services, (ii) option 
should be given of using English or Hindi as the medium of 
examination, (iii) a test of proficiency in the State official language 
should be held after selection and before the end of probation, and 
(iv) degrees or diplomas granted by all universities or institutions- 
recognised by the Central University Grants Commission should 
be recognised for recruitment to State Services. 

625. The progress made in this direction in the various States.^ 
has been reviewed in this chapter.. 

Madhya Pradesh 

626. The Madhya Pradesh Government do not hold any compe¬ 
titive examination for recruitment to State Services except the 
State Forest Service. 

627. Earlier, the State Government reported that “for recruit¬ 
ment to State Forest Service as required by the Forest Research 
Institute, Dehra Dun, a competitive examination is held but no 
language test is prescribed”. But in a recent advertisement pub¬ 
lished by the Madhya Pradesh Public Service Commission for a 
competitive examination for selecting candidates for training at the 
Indian Forest College, Dehra Dun, the knowledge of Hindi was 
prescribed as one of the essential qualifications. The matter has, 
been taken up with the State Government. 

628. The Assistant Cbmmnssioner also raised the issue in Decem¬ 
ber 1962 at Bhopal with the State Government representatives, 
who agreed to look into the matter early and convey the State 
Government’s decision.. 
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629. The attention of the State Government has also been drawn i 
to the Madhya Pradesh Public Service Commission advertisement 
for the posts of Employment Officers in the Labour Department, , 
which also prescribes the knowledge of the Hindi as an essential 
qualification for the candidates. The State Government reply in the ■ 
matter is awaited. 

630. Some Sindhi-speakers had pointed out to the Assistant 
Commissioner at Bhopal in December 1962 that for educational 
service in the State, the State Government insisted that the candi¬ 
dates must have passed their last qualifying examinations from 
some institution in Madhya Pradesh. The State Government ' 
representative admitted it to be a fact. 

631. It was pointed out that this practice was not in consonance 
with the decision arrived at the Chief Ministers’ Conference that 
where eligibility required the possession of a university degree or 
a diploma, degrees or diplomas granted by all the universities or 
institutions recognised by the Central University Grants Commis¬ 
sion should be recognised. As the practice was also an imposition 
of domiciliary restriction in an indirect manner, the State Govern¬ 
ment was requested to eliminate the requirement of passing the 
last qualifying examination from an institution in Madhya Pradesh. 

632. A person complained that he was denied war service 
benefits, concessions and promotions by the State Government 
because he happened to belong to a linguistic minority group. On- 
investigation it was found that there had been no victimisation and 
that his case was considered strictly in the light of the orders in. 
force. 


Uttar Pradesh 

633. In the recruitment examinations for the State Services of 
Uttar Pradesh the candidates have the option to answer the non¬ 
language question papers in English or Hindi. 

634. The candidates for the combined State Services and the 
Uttar Pradesh Forest Service examinations have to answer compul¬ 
sory papers on Hindi. 

635. The attention of the State Government was drawn to the 
decisions of the Chief Ministers’ Confei-ence that in recruitment to 
State Services language should be no bar and a test of proficiency 
in the State official language should be held after selection and 
before the end of probation. 

636. The State Government have replied that the issue whether 
or not Hindi is to be retained as a compulsory subject is under the 
consideration of the Government and till a decision is reached, Hindi 
continues to be an essential qualification. 

637. The State Government’s attention was also drawn to an 
advertisement for the post of a Welfare Officer in the Directorate 
of Industries, Uttar Pradesh, in which one of the conditions was.,* 
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;that the applicants should be domiciled in Uttar Pradesh and it was 
pointed out that such domiciliary restriction was contrary to the 
Public Employment (Requirement as to Residence) Act, 1957 (Act 
44 of'1957). The State Government replied that they have decided 
not to make an interim appointment of a Welfare Officer according 
to the advertisement and the Welfare Officer will now be appointed 
on the advice of the Public Ser\dce Commission for which candidates 
■from other States will also be eligible. 

638. The State Government have accepted in principle the deci¬ 
sion of the Chief Ministers’ Conference that for purposes of recruit¬ 
ment to services in the State, degrees and diplomas granted by all 
the universities or institutions recognised by the Central University 
.Grants Commission should be recognised. 


Assam 

639. The medium of examinations conducted by the Assam 
Public Service Commission for recruitment to State Services is 
English. 

640. For some posts advertised by the Assam Public Service 
Commission in 1962, it was laid down that the candidates must have 
an adequate knowledge of Assamese, Bengali or one of the tribal 
languages of Assam. Though most of the languages used in the 
State were covered, yet this condition would put the linguistic 
minorities whose mother-tongues v/ere other than the languages 
prescribed therein at a disadvantageous position at the time of 
recruitment. Moreover, prescription of the knowledge of such 
languages at the time of recruitment is also contrary to the para¬ 
graph 16 of the Statement issued by the Chief Ministers’ Conference. 
The State Government was requested to amend the advertisement 
suitably so that the linguistic minorities might have equal oppor¬ 
tunity for recruitment to State Services. The matter is still under 
consideration of the State Government. 

641. For the purpose of recruitment degrees and diplomas granted 
by all the universities or institutions recognised by the Central 
University Grants Commission are recognised by the State Govern¬ 
ment. 


Bihar 

642. The medium of the combined competitive examinations for 
recruitment to the State Services is English or Hindi. 

643. The candidates were, however, required to appear at a 
compulsory Hindi Paper. The attention of the State Government 
was drawn to the decision of the Chief Ministers’ Conference that 
language .should not be a bar in recruitment to State Services. The 
State Government have abolished the compulsory Hindi paper and 
now the examination in the regional language is to be held during 
the period of probation. The State Government’s order on this is 
.shown in Appendix XIV. 
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644. For purposes of recruitment the State Government recognise 
•all the degrees and diplomas granted by all the universities and 
institutions recognised by the Central University Grants Commission. 

645. In reply to a propo.sal that the officers posted in the areas 
where a linguistic minority group constitutes 15 to 20 per cent of 
the population should possess the knowledge of such minority 
language, the State Government have reported that under the 
existing prescribed rules, the officers posted in the Chotanagpur 
division and Santhal Parganas have to pass an examination in a 
local tribal language and failure to pass the examination within 
a prescribed time-limit results in stoppage of increment. Cash 
awards are given to officers who pass the tribal language examina¬ 
tion. The State Government, however, do not have any scheme to 
post officers with knowledge of minority languages to other areas. 


Orissa 

646. The medium of examination for recruitment to the State 
Services is English. But the regional language test required for 
eligibility to public services is of the Middle English Standard. 

647. The State Government was requested to drop the regional 
language qualification in recruitment to the State Services and their 
attention was also drawn to the Chief Ministers’ Conference decision 
that a test of proficiency should be held after selection and before 
the end of probation. The State Government have replied as 
follows; 

(i) Generally, the language qualification as at present 
prescribed shall remain for employment in public services 
in the State. This should be so particularly as regards 
permanent posts. 

(ii) For technical posts, whether permanent or temporary, 
recruitment may be made on the condition that within 
the prescribed probationary period, a candidate selected 
should pass an examination in Oriya equivalent to Middle 
English standard. 

(iii) In certain technical posts, which require special qualifi¬ 
cations, Government may relax the condilion of language 
qualification entirely. This will have particular reference 
to contract or temporary posts. 

648. The State Government have again been told that at the sixth 
meeting of the Eastern Zonal Council in September 1962, the Chief 
Minister of Orissa agreed to drop the language qualification to bring 
the State recruitment rules in conformity with the policy accepted 
by the Chief Ministers’ Conference. The State Government reply 
in the matter is still awaited. 

949. P or purposes of recruitment the State Government recognise 
she degrees and diplomas of all Indian universities. 
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West Bengal 

650. For recruitment to State Services in West Bengal Englishi 
continues to be the medium of examinations for non-language 
subjects. 

651. There is a compulsory composition and translation paper in 
some examinations in which only Bengali, Hindi, Urdu and Nepali 
have been recognised. As this is a handicap for those linguistic 
minority candidates whose mother-tongues are other than the 
languages mentioned above, the State Government have been 
requested to delete these papers. 

652. Non-Bengali. knowing candidates selected for the State 
Services are required to pass a departmental examination in the 
Bengali language before confirmation. 

653. For purposes of recruitment, degrees and diplomas granted 
by every imiversity in India are recognised by the State Government. 

654. The provisions regarding preference for the local candidates 
to be appointed to the direct services of the State have been omitted 
by the State Government. 

655. For some posts advertised by the V/est Bengal Public 
Service Commission, amongst other things “a good power of 
expression in Bengali” was laid down as one of the ‘desirable’ 
qualifications. As such prescription of knowledge of the regional 
language at the time of recruitment would place the linguistic 
minorities of the State at a disadvantageous position, the State 
Government were requested to reconsider the matter and amend the 
advertisement suitably. No reply has yet been received from the * 
State Government. 


Andhra Pradesh 

656. English is the medium of examination conducted by the 
State Public Service Commission for recruitment to various services. 

657. In the recruitment examination for certain subordinate posts 
there are essay papers to be answered in any language other than 
English. There are also translation papers for such candidates from 
English to language chosen and vice versa. Knowledge of Telugu 
has not been made pre-requisite for candidates for State Services. 
The members of linguistic minorities after selection are required to 
pass second class language test in Telugu within the period of 
probation. 

658. For the purposes of recruitment to State Services, the policy 
of the State Government is not to give general recognition to any 
outside degree or diploma as equivalent to prescribed qualification. 
Attention of the State Government has already been drawn that 
the above is not in conformity with para. 17 of the “Statement”. 
The matter is under consideration. 

659. A representation was received from the President, Oriya 
Samaj, Mandasa (Srikakulam District) in which it was alleged that 
while the District Board Srikakulam acting upon the spirit of the? 
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Government orders had been giving three advance increments both 
to Telugu and Oriya Pandits possessing additional qualifications in 
Sanskrit, under the existing Government orders the Oriya Pandits 
are no longer entitled to this privilege. This alleged discrimination 
against the Oriya linguistic minority has been brought to the notice 
of the State Government. The reply of the State Government is 
istill awaited. 

660. The Muslim Educational Association, Andhra Pradesh, 
requested for recognition of Urdu as a medium of examination 
conducted for recruitment to State Services. Representationists 
were informed that the State Government have already accepted the 
Southern Zonal Council decision on the subject and Urdu has been 
declared one of the minority languages for the purpose. 


Kerala 

661. As English continues to be the official language of the State, 
iPublic Service Commission examinations are conducted in English 
in most cases. Examinations conducted in Malayalam are stated to 
be very few. The contention of the State Government is that the 
necessity of allowing linguistic minority candidates to answer in 
their mother-tongues would arise only after the State switch over 
to Malayalam as the official language." 

662. Knowledge of Malayalam is not pre-requisite at the time of 
recruitment and there was no compulsory translation paper in that 
language. Selected candidates are to qualify in Malayalam within 
two years of their entry in Service. 

663. For the purpose of employment in State Services the State 
Government had decided earlier that all degrees and diplomas 
awarded/recognised by All India Medical Council/Statutory Univer¬ 
sities established by Central/State Act should be recognised. 

664. In reply to complaints against appointment of people not 
mowing Kannada in the subordinate posts in Kasargod area the 
State Government reported that apart from their G.O. dated 1st 
June 1959 (copy on page 213—Commissioner’s Fourth Report) the 
^cruitments to subordinate posts are being made through the 
District Recruitment Boards and hence the Kannadigas in Kasargod 
daluk have more facilities to compete. 

665. The State Government are also examining the question 
whether local people can be given any special consideration in the 
matter of appointment to low paid posts. Further developments are 
being awaited. 


666. The State Government have also issued two Government 
Orders dated 3rd October 1962 and 19th October 1962 respectively 
on promotion as well as posting of linguistic minorities in areas 
where the predominant language is Tamil or Kannada. These orders 
^re shown in Appendix XV and Appendix XVI. 
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Madras 

667. The medium of examination for State Services continues to 
be English. Executive instruction have been issued to the Madras 
Public Service Commission which is the main agency for recruit¬ 
ment of personnel for the various posts and services in the State, 
and to all appointing authorities directing that the safeguards 
envisaged under the ‘Linguistic Minorities (Zonal) Scheme’ be given 
to the linguistic minorities in the matter of recruitment to the public 
services in this State, Statutory sanction has not yet been given 
to this scheme as the questions of the standard of the language test 
which the candidates belonging to the linguistic minorities would 
be required to pass, and the period within which they should do 
so are matters still under examination. The other three States of 
the Southern Zone are also to be consulted before a decision can 
be taken in the matter. 

668. A reference has been made in para. 381 of the Commissioner’s 
Fourth Report to the rules of direct recruitment to the State 
Services. Adequate knowledge of Tamil is a condition of eligibility 
for direct recruitment, but this condition is waived in case of 
linguistic minority candidates who have obtained their qualifying 
degrees from an institution within the State. 

669. The Commissioner felt that this restriction was discrimina¬ 
tory and referred the matter to the Standing Committee of the 
Southern Zonal Council. The Committee was of the view that the 
proviso was not in conformity with the basic principle accepted by 
the Chief Ministers and it was decided that the Madras Government 
be requested to drop it. The decisions taken by the Southern Zorral 
Council in its meeting held at Kanyakumari on 29th and 30th 
December 1962 have not been received upto the time of writing of 
this Report. The present position is not known. 

670. The State Government have recognised the degrees and 
diplomas of all the universities and institutions recognised by the 
Central University Grants Commission. 

671. A complaint was brought to the notice of Commissioner 
alleging that although the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
had announced in his Circular dated 5th October 1961 that for 
recruitment to Posts and Telegraphs Department Telugu, Tamil, 
Kannada, Malayalam and Urdu may be accepted as alternate subjects' 
for regional language or Hindi in Andhra Pradesh, Madras, Mysore 
and Kerala circles, an application dated 27th October 1961 of a 
candidate was rejected on the ground that he was Telugu speaking.. 
This was communicated to the candidate by the Post-Master General, 
Madras Circle, on 16th December 1961. When the matter was taken 
up by the Commissioner, the Post-Master General, Madras Circle, 
stated that the application was rejected because Telugu was not 
recognised for 1960 recruitment for which the examination was held 
in December 1961. 

672. The Commissioner feels that the ground on which the 
application was rejected by the Post-Master General,, Madras Circle^ 
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was rather flimsy specially when the candidate was for the post of 
Mechanic. Moreover, neither the Director General, Posts and 
Telegraphs, circular letter dated 5th October 1961 nor in his subse¬ 
quent circulars dated 17th October 1961 and 15th October 1961 it was 
mentioned that the relaxation would be admissible for 1961 recruit¬ 
ment only and not for earlier recruitment even if these were held, 
after issue of these circulars. 


673. The Telugu linguistic minorities requested that special 
language tests may be conducted in Tamil for the benefit of those 
who have completed their education with Telegu as medium of 
instruction. This was examined by the State Government who 
considered that due to the following reasons there was no need to 
conduct such tests: — 

(i) Under the Linguistic Minorities (Zonal) Scheme, it is/open. 
to any candidate belonging to the linguistic minorities of 
the State to apply for any post notwithstanding that at xhe 
time of such application, he does not possess adequate 
knowledge of Tamil within the meaning of the general 
rules, provided he had passed the examination ciualifying: 
for the post from an educational institution within the 
State. 

(ii) Where Tamil is required to be offered as the medium of 
examination for any Public Examination conducted by the 
Madras Public Service Commission, any candidate who is a 
member of a linguistic minority in the State may, if he 
so desires, offer his mother-tongue in lieu of Tamil, subject 
to the condition that the selected candidate should pass the 
Second Class language test in Tamil within the time pres¬ 
cribed for the completion of probation. 

(iii) There is therefore no bar as such for recruitment of candi¬ 
dates belonging to the linguistic minority groups who do 
not possess adequate knowledge of Tamil, but who had 
passed the qualifying examination from an educational 
mstitution within the State, to the services in this State. 
Executive instruction in this regard have been issued to the 
Madras Public Service Commission in respect of oosts which 
are within its purview, and to all other appointing autho¬ 
rities in respect of posts which do not fall within the' 
purview of the Public Service Commission. 


a/epresentation on behalf of the linguistic minority 
of State Government it was complained that the employees 
open competitive examination in the years 1958 and 

wftbfn language test in Tamil! 

within the four years of their service and failing which they are 

liable to be discharged. They contended that at the time of appoint¬ 
ment no such condition was mentioned and hence they will be greatlv 
handicapj^d by this order. The State Government reported ihat it 

tt/Saf pS.UcT.T'’"? c:»>didates" iLS by 

I'L® Ju Public Service Cornmission for candidates appearing for 

services conducted by it in the years 1958! 
and 1959 that those candidates without an adequate knowledge of 
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"Tamil should after selection pass the Second Class language test in 
' Tamil as a condition precedent to completion of probation. 


Mysore 

675. Kannada has not yet been made the official language and 
English continues to be the medium of examination for admission to 
State Service, A test of proficiency in the State official language is 

■ being held after selection. 

676. For purposes of recruitment to services in the State whenever 

■ a university degree or diploma is required, degrees and diplomas 
■granted by all universities in India recognised by the Central Uni¬ 
versity Grants Commission have been recognised. 

677. Representatives of Mysore State Non-Gazetted Officers’ Asso- 
vjciation met the Assistant Commissioner at Bangalore in December 
: 1962 and put forward the following grievances: — 


(i) The Mysore Government has prescribed the language test 
in respect of the employees who have not passed the age 
of 45. 

(ii) After the reorganisation the present Mysore State comprises 
of parts of five former States and the employees of these 
States are now serving the Mysore Government. At the 
time of the entry into the service these employees were 
not required to pass any language test and consequently 
the imposition of the test now amounts to a new condition 
in service. 

(iii) The representationists also referred to the provisions of 
section 115 of the States Reorganisation Act, 1956, in which 
it was specifically laid down that the conditions of service 
applicable immediately before the appointed day to the 
case of any person referred to in sub-sections (1) and (2) 
of section 115 referred to above shall not be varied to his 
disadvantage except with the previous approval of the 
Central Government. 

(iv) Since the failure to pass the language test might affect the 
future prospects of the State Government servants, it would 
amount to a condition to the disadvantage of the personnel 
who were brought into the service of the Mysore Govern- 
ment consequent upon the reorganisation from other States 
and the State Government should be moved to consider the 
matter. 

• The matter has been taken up with the State Government. 


678. The Marathi linguistic minority of Belgaum complained that 
during the last two years some 150 Tahsildars and 100 Sale-Tax Officers 
were appointed but there was not a single Marathi speaking individual 
m the selection. It was reported by the State Government that dur¬ 
ing the period m question no probationary Tahsildars were recruited 
In tlm years 1958--60, the officers promoted as Tahsildars possess work¬ 
ing knowledge in Marathi. At the time of investigation 8 of them 
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who continued as Tahsildars knew Marathi very well. As regards 
Sales Tax Officers, out of the persons promoted to the said post six 
Imow Marathi very well. The linguistic break-up of the recruits to 
the State Services has since been called for. 


Gujarat 

679. The medium of examination for recruitment to State Services 
is English. The State Government have introduced Gujarati as 
medium of examination held by Gujarat Public Service Commission 
for recruitment to ministerial posts. The linguistic minorities are 
given an option to answer such papers in English. 


680. The Commissioner is of the view that even with the option 
linguistic minority candidates who had received education through 
mother-tongue would be put to disadvantageous position vis-a-vis the 
others who would answer in their mother-tongue which had been the 
medium of their education. To ensure parity, the State Government 
were requested that facilities to answer in the mother-tongues be 
extended to all candidates alike. Their reply is awaited. 

681 In some examinations there is a compulsory translation paper 
trom English to regional language and vice versa. Attention of the 
State Government has been drawn to the decision of the Chief Min- 
5® o language should be no bar in recruitment to 

be deleted as done by 

the Government of Maharashtra. 

ordSLrf«tS^^''’'r®^ employment under State Government 
orders are stated to have been issued that all degrees diolomas etc 
granted by universities or other bodies which are incorpoVated by an 
Act of the Central or State. Legislature would be recogniSffi The 
question of similar recognition of degrees etc. awarripd hv non 
statutory institution but recognised by the University GrantCom" 
^rfawaited""" by State^ Governme^f*4?srdeci?ffins 


Maharashtra 

. recruitment to State Services are con¬ 

ducted in English and the linguistic minorities have equal oppor- 
Tbe question as to what the other media of examination 
should be in addition to English for certain recruitment examinations 
was considered by the State Government who decided that no change 
m the medium of examination need be made at this stage and that 
these Will continue to be held in English as hitherto. 

685. It has been laid down that candidates appointed in State 
Pi’oficiency in regional language within a pres¬ 
cribed time limit after their recruitment and pass the language test 

143 HA—9, 
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686. The question of inclusion of Hindi, Sindhi and Kannada in? 
the list of optional subjects for the Public Service Commission, 
examination, mentioned in para. 373 of Commissioner’s Fourth Report,, 
is still under consideration of the State Government. 

687. A complaint that candidates who had qualified in the viva- 
voce examinations through Marathi are only considered for selection 
examination was taken up with the State Government who reported 
that most of the Viva-voce examinations are conducted through 
English and not in Marathi. 

688. The question of recognising the degrees and diplomas granted: 
by all recognised universities is under consideration of the State- 
Government and their Public Service Commission. 

Punjab 

689. Medium of examination for recruitment to State Services is' 
English. 


690. Knowledge in regional language has been made a condition 
precedent for recruitment to State Services vide State Government 

^ of which has been shown at page 211 of Commissioner's- 
Fourth Report. This amounts not only to an indirect domiciliary 
restriction on linguistic minorities, but is against the principle enun¬ 
ciated in para. 16 of the Statement issued by the Chief Ministers’’ 
Conference, 1961. 

691. The State Government have further been suggested that test 

P^ficiency in the regional language should be held after selection. 

and before the end of probation. Their reply is awaited. 

692. Degrees and diplomas granted by universities/institutions 
recogrused by the Central University Grants Commission are recoo'- 
nised by the State Government for recruitment to State Services. 


Rajasthan 

693. The medium of examinations for recruitment to the State 
Services is Hindi or English and the regional languages is not a 
rampulsory subject in such examinations. A test of proficiency in 
Hindi IS taken during probationary period. 


694. The attention of the State Government was invited to an 
advertisement issued by the State Public Service Commission in which 
knowledge pf simple Hindi was prescribed as an essential qualifica¬ 
tion for recruitrnent, which was contrary to the Chief Ministers’ 
Conference decision. The State Government replied that the Public 
Service Comrnission’s attention had been invited to the fact that 
such prescription of the knowledge of regional language at the time 

GoJemmlnr*" the StSe 



CHAPTER V 
Concluding Remarks 


695. Administrative machinery /or safeguards in States. —The 
decision of the Committee of Zonal Councils for National Integration 
on this subject reads as follows: — 

'‘3(b)(i) State level. —The Committee considered that the res¬ 
ponsibility for the coordination of work relating to National 
Integration (including safeguards for linguistic minorities) 
should be assumed by the Chief Minister who may be 
assisted in this task by the Chief Secretary. It was also 
agreed that there should be a special officer in each State 
who will work under the direction of the Chief 
Secretary. 


“(ii) District level. —The Commitee agreed that at the District 
level the responsibility for coordination of work relating 
to safeguards for linguistic minorities and National Inte¬ 
gration should vest in the District Officer.” 

696. The work of implementation is making progress but it is felt 
that adequate publicity both of the machinery and the safeguards 
provided has not been made. 

697. The various applications received from time to time in the 

office of the Commissioner and also the discussions with represen¬ 
tatives of linguistic minorities in various States reveal that the lin- 
guis^c minorities are not clear either about the safeguards provided 
for them or the machinery which exists in every State to implement 
the same. In order to ensure that the persons whose interests are 
being safeguarded know whom to approach for a solution cf their 
problems and in what manner, it is necessary that every State Gov¬ 
ernment should bring out annually a pamphlet giving general infor¬ 
mation on all these points for the benefit of the public. - 

698 Primary education.—The States of Assam, Orissa, Maharash¬ 
tra and Gujarat have agreed to provide instruction in the mother- 
tongue only if there are not less than forty pupils speaking the langu¬ 
age in the whole school. The other part of the condition that such 
provision be made if there are ten pupils in a class, has not been agreed 
to by them so far. It is hoped that these States will also fall in line 
with others without further delay. 


699. Excepting the States of Madras, Andhra and Kerala, no other 
State Governments have issued orders that the educational facilities 
available to linguistic minorities should be ascertained and continued 
without diminution and that wherever possible, further facilities 
should be given as envisaged in para. 3 of the Statement issued by the 
Chief Ministers’ Conference, 1961. The Commissioner hopes that it 
will be done now. 
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700. The teaching of Hindi and English from early stage was 
recommended by Chief Ministers’ Conference but no uniform pattern 
and standards have been evolved by all the States. Unless this is 
done, linguistic minority pupils specially the children of migratory 
parents would be constantly at a disadvantage. 

701. The Commissioner’s recommendation for advance registration 
of linguistic minority pupils has been accepted in principle by all the 
States. The Governments of Madhya Pradesh and Punjab, however, 
have restricted this choice to certain specified languages. The Com¬ 
missioner feels that in order to ensure the proper implementation of 
the Constitutional guarantee incorporated in Article 350A the linguis¬ 
tic rninorities should be given unrestricted choice-in the matter. If 
the linguistic minorities are really to benefit by this recommendation 
it is necessary that the State Government should be vigilant that-the 
number of such pupils does not fall disproportionately below the 
population ratio of the various groups in the States. 


702. Whenever it is revealed that the number of such pupils is 
much less than the ratio of the population of the respective groups 
the State Governments may investigate and adopt measures to restore 
it. A reference may be made in this connection to the demands put 
forward by the speakers of Konkani in Maharashtra and Mysore and 
Saourashtram m Madras for facilities under Article 350A of the 
Constitution. As school books have been published in both these 
languages it should now be possible for the State Governments to 
re-examine question of providing instruction in them on its merits. 

703. Secondary education .—The Chief Ministers’ Conference, 1961 
had resolved that the mother-tongue formula could not be fully 
applied for use as the medium of instruction in the secondary stage of 
education. According to them the languages used should be modern 
Indian languages mentioned in the VIII Schedule of the Constitution. 
An exception might be made, however, in the case of hill districts 
of Assam and the district of Darjeeling in West Bengal where special 
arrangements may be made. As will be apparent from a perusal of 
the relevant paragraphs in Chapter II, the emphasis on Hindi in the 
Hindi-speaking States, in general, has stood in the way of the imple¬ 
mentation of this decision of the Chief Ministers’ Conference. The 
Commissioner is of the opinion that facilities should be provided for 
the linguistic minorities in conformity with the above decision 
wherever there is an effective demand for the same. 

704. 'The Ministerial Committee of the Southern Zonal Council in 
its meeting held in May 1959 had resolved that facilities for instruc¬ 
tion of‘linguistic minority pupils with English as the mediutti in the 
secondary stage of education be provided. This was to cover certain 
categories of pupils, viz., children of migratory parents and children 
belonging to such linguistic minorities who could not receive instruc- 
tion through the medium of the mother-tongue at the secondary stage 
for some reasons. This decision has not been implemented by the 
btates of other Zones nor have other Zonal Councils adopted similar 
resolutions. As a problem of this nature can crop up anywhere in 

Comrnissioner would suggest that'the State Govern- 
toection^ Councils should take effective steps in this 
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705. Several States appear to have experienced difficulty in adopt* 
ing the simplified 3-language formula evolved by the Chief Ministers’ 
Conference, 1961. Under this formula which has been reproduced in 
paragraph 19 of this Report, a student belonging to a linguistic mino* 
rity has to study the regional language and the mother-tongue, in 
addition to Hindi and English. Linguistic minorities in Hindi-speak¬ 
ing States, and Hindi-speaking linguistic minorities in other States 
will study three languages only. Other linguistic minorities will have 
to study two languages (mother-tongue and regional language) under 
(a), one language under (b), and one under group (c). In all such 
cases, therefore, the three-language formula becomes a four-language 
formula in actual practice which may be burdensome. Another aspect 
requiring consideration is that even with so many languages to study 
the student in the secondary stage will not have the opportunity of 
studying a classical language. The Commissioner feels that while 
this is not a linguistic minority problem, unless we are prepared to 
reconcile ourselves to the loss of such rich cultural heritage, steps 
must taken to provide for study of the classical languages like 
Sanskrit, etc. The Commissioner feels that a high powered committee 
should go into this entire matter once again. 

706. Text-books .—The Chief Ministers’ Conference recommended 
that the Central Government should prepare model text-books both 
for primary and secondary stages. As this will affect the educational 
policy of the country, this should be treated on a priority basis. In 
the meantime Commissioner would repeat his previous recommenda¬ 
tion that text-books from the neighbouring States may be adopted for 
use of the linguistic minorities with suitable adaptations keeping in 
view the requirements of the syllabus and the number of periods 
available for instruction. 

707. Teachers .—There has been more or less a general complaint 
from the linguistic minorities about the lack of trained teachers in 
adequate number to teach throu^ the medium of minority languages 
in various States. Du© to differences in the service conditions and 
pay scales obtaining in different States deputation of teachers from 
one State to another does not appear to be workable. The Commis- 
aioner would suggest that the State Governments should either pro^ 
vide facilities for training teachers to teach through the various mino¬ 
rity languages themselves or make reciprocal arrangements with 
neighbouring States for the purpose wherever possible. 

708. Affiliation.—The question of extra-territorial affiliation of 
educational institutions may crop up in case of institutions providing 
instruction through the medium of minority languages- In such 
cases the State Governments should work in the spirit of the r^om- 
mendation in para. 10 of the Statement of the Chief Ministers' 
Conference, 1961. 

709. Sindhi language .—Sindhi is a well developed language which 
does not find a place in the Eighth Schedule of the Constitution. Many 
schools providing instruction through the medium of Sindhi are being 
run by the Sindhi linguistic minority. The decision of the Chief 
Ministers’ Conference, 1961 to provide education at secondary stage 
only through the medium of languages specified in the Eighth 
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Schedule, if, rigidly interpreted would mean that secondary educa¬ 
tion through the medium of Sindhi will not be provided in any State 
of India. As has been remarked in the portion of Chapter II dealing 
with Kajasthan Sindhi medium schools have been converted into Hindi 
medium schools as late as 1960-61. Also, some Sindhi medium insti¬ 
tutions in Rajasthan were without adequate number of Sindhi know¬ 
ing teachers. Being neither a regional language of any State nor 
being included in the Eighth Schedule the future of this language is 
in jeopardy and the Commissioner recommends that the same 
privileges be accorded to it as to the Nepali language in Dai’jeeling. 

710. Tribal languages .—The attention of the Commissioner has been 
drawn from time to time to the grievances of tribal people. Broadly 
speaking their grievances were (a) lack of facilities for education 
through the medium of tribal languages; and (b) use of the tribal 
language in courts and government offices. The main difficulty is the 
absence of _a script which precludes the language being taught or 
being used in official work. The problem assumes special importance 
in cases of tribes which are spread over more than one State. Any 
scheme for providing educational facilities in such tribal languages 
should have the additional object of preserving the cultural affinity 
of the tribe. 

711. The education of a child has to be planned in a broad perspecr 
tive from the primary stage to the time when he begins to earn hiS 
livelihood. A knowledge of the regional or the official language 
would be necessary for him as a citizen of this country. 

^ 712. While it may not be possible to prepare text-books in the tribal 
languages without script, the Commissioner feels that the teachers 
^ schools of such tribes should be able to teach the books 

in Hindi or the regional language through the medium of the mother- 
tongue of the child. 


. ^ Santh'ali'has figured in the previous Reports 

of tile Commissioner also. ’• The absence of the script for this langu- 
is nwre gcutely felt because the Santhals are concentrated in'four 
Btates, Wz.,’ Bihar, West Bengal, Orissa and Assam. The West Bengal 
trovernhient have analysed the probleni of the Santhali hnguistie 
minofi^ ver^ well (mde^heir letter No. 1737-T.W. dated 30th toch 

1962--Ai^endix XVII). Due to its phonetic inadequacy Roman scrinf 
IS not suited for being adopted. The Indian alphabet irrespecti'Ve* Of 
the script used is phonetic in character and as such better suited for 
the purpose; _ : , 


714. *On the practicaT side the points raised in the letter referred 
to above have greater significance. The Santhals will have to learn 
the regional language of the area-where they reside and if Santhali 
Roman script the children will be learning two 
^ at a very early age. Apart from this they will have to learn 
Hindi and therefore a knowledge of the Devanagari script will be 

school children with three scripts at an early 
stage does not appear to be sound. The use of Ronian script with 
phonetic values different from those assigned to it in the English 
language may result in a permanent damage to the spelling \nd 
pronunciation of these children when they learn English. As the 
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alphabets of Bengali, Oriya and Hindi are basically the sanie and if 
they master the script of the regional language and the Devanagari 
script at an early stage they will experience no difficulties even in 
the matter of inter-State communication. The Commissioner agrees 
with the views of the West Bengal Government. 

715. UniverMy education .—The National Integration Council after 
considering the report of the Sampumanand Committee adopted a 
resolution on University education. For the reasons given in the 
second paragraph of the resolution the Council recognised the neces¬ 
sity of regional languages being the media of instruction at the uni¬ 
versity stage. The Council recommended to this end a progressive 
transition. 


716. The stress laid upon the regional language in the university 
stage of education by the resolution referred to in the foregoing para 
necessitates some rethinking on the question of implementation of 
safeguard for linguistic minorities. The object of providing safeguards 
for linguistic minorities was to prevent their deterioration into second 
grade citizens of India merely because they spoke a language different 
from the regional language. While the object of both the recom¬ 
mendations mentioned in the foregoing para is national integration 
there is an inherent contradiction in them. 

717. Irrespective of the time taken we have to assume that at a 
certain stage the universities will have the regional languages as the 
media of instruction in terms of the resolution of the National Inte¬ 
gration Council referred to above. This pre-supposes that the students 
who go up for receiving education in the universities will require a 
st^dard of proficiency in the regional language which would be 
sufficient for them not only to speak but to receive instruction in it 
f ® able to express themselves in it with fluency and clarity 

of a high standard in order to enable them successfully to pass their 
•degree examinations. Vieiyed in this context the stress that the Com¬ 
missioner for Linguistic Minorities has been laying on instruction in 
the rnother-tongue or, in cases of children of migratory parents or 
such iii^uistic minorities as choose to have 4heir children educmed 
in the English medium, would mean a disadvantage to them.* In 
order to be able to think and express oneself clearlydn any language 
a student must have a thorough grounding in it from the' earliest 
possible stages. 

718. If a university is to adopt the regional language as a medium 
be necessary for students intending to prosecute 
studies m thm university to have a thorough grounding in the 

iot follow the university. Students who'do 

regional language medium at the secondary stage will 
be, generally speaking, m a position of relative disadvantfL nr, 

stage. The introduction of the regional langu- 
age as the exclusive medium at the university stage would therefime 
nullify to some extent the safeguards provided to linguistic’minoritffiS 

universities have the regional languages as media of 
bound to be some amount of locM pressure for 
adopting such languages as the media of examination for recruitmSt 
to the State services. It might also be urged that everj prospS 
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entrant to the State services should be required to have a sound 
knowledge of the regional language. These difficulties were, however^, 
foreseen by the Chief Ministers’ Conference, 1961, when it was 
decided that language should not be a bar to recruitment and a test 
of proficiency in the official language of the State should be held not 
at the stage of selection, but during the period of probation and before 
confirmation. As will appear from Chapter IV of this Report, this 
Very salutary principle has not been implemented so far in certain 
States. The Commissioner attaches great importance to the sincere 
and effective implementation throughout the country of the decisions 
taken by the Chief Ministers’ Conference in this regard, as failure 
to do so might imperil the entire structure of the scheme of safeguards, 
for linguistic minorities. 

720. Use -of minority languages .—Though the Commissioner in his 
Fourth Report suggested immediate action for preparation of list of 
areas where any linguistic minority constitutes 15 to 20 per cent, of 
the population so that publication of important Government notices. 
and_ rules may be taken up, many of the States have not prepared 
the list till now. It is hoped that the State Governments will prepare- 
their lists as soon as the Census figures for 1961 are available. 

721. As mentioned in Chapter III the Government of Uttar Pra¬ 
desh are not inclined either to prepare such lists or to extend these 
facilities below district level. The Commissioner hopes that they 
would see their way to implement the decisions of the Chief Ministers” 
Conference in this matter. 

722. In the border districts of the States, where the existence of 
linguistic minorities can normally be expected, land settlement papers,, 
forms, etc. should be issued in the language of the minorities wherever 
circumstances justify it. Complaints have been received from various- 
regions that surfi papers and forms are still being issued only in the 
regional language. 

723. The Commissioner also feels that the State Government should 
try to implement the recommendation of the Chief Ministers’ Confer¬ 
ence regarding replies to representations in the language of the 
representation itself. 


Electoral rolls should also be printed in the language of the' 
'I^Suistic minority in the areas where such linguistic minority con¬ 
stitutes 15 to 20 per cent, of the population as that would be according 
to the imlicy^of printing important rules, notifications, etc. for such 
areas. The Government of India should take suitable action in this 
matter at an early date. 


725. Recruitment to States Services.—All the States have not yet 
done away with the indirect domiciliary restriction which an insis¬ 
tence on the kno-wledge of the regional language as a pre-requisite to 
entry into the State Service implies. Instances have been mentioned 
in the relev^t paragraphs of Chapter IV. The Commissioner feels 

1 ^? u j interest of National Integration such restrictions 

should be done away with. 
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726. In the final analysis, the Commissioner feels that the State- 
Gcvemments have shown an increasing awareness of their respon¬ 
sibility towards linguistic minorities, though there have been a few 
instances of departure from the agreed scheme of safeguards. It is. 
hoped that in future there will be fewer cases of such departures from^ 
accepted norms and the complaints made by linguistic minorities will, 
receive prompt attention from the authorities concerned. 

727. The State Grovernments, no doubt, owe a special responsibility 
towa^s the linguistic minorities but it is also the responsibility of the 
linguistic minorities not to claim preferential treatment and not to. 
isolate themselves from the mainstream of life of the nation. 

(Sd/-) ANIL K. CHANDA, 
Commissioner for Linguistic Minorities^. 

Dated July 17, 1963. 
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Resolution adopted at the Provincial Education Ministers’ Conference in 
August 1949 and approved by the Central Advisory Board 
of Education and the Government of India. 

“The medium «1 instruction and examination in the Junior Basic Stage 
must be the mother-tongue of the child and where the mother-tongue is 
different from the Regional or State language, arrangements must be made 
for instruction in the mother-tongue by appointing at least one teacher pro¬ 
vided there are not less than 40 pupils speaking the language in the whole 
school or ten such pupils in a class. The mother-tongue will be the lan¬ 
guage declared by the parent or guardian to be the mother-tongue. The 
Regional or State Language, where it is different from the mother-tongue, 
should be introduced not earlier than class III and not later than the end 
of the Junior Basic Stage. In order to facilitate the switching over in the 
Regional Language as medium in the Secondary stage, children should be 
given the option of answering questions in their mother-tongue, for the first 
two years after the Junior Basic Stage. 

In the Secondary Stage, if the number of pupils, whose mother-tongue 
is a language other than the Regional or State language, is sufficient to justify 
a separate school in an area, the medium of instruction in such a school may 
be the mother-tongue of the pupils. Such schools, if organised and estab¬ 
lished by private societies or agencies, will be entitled tq recognition and 
grants-in-aid from Government according to tlie prescribed rules. The 
Government will also provide similar facilities in all Government, Municipal 
and District Board Schools where one-third of the total number of pupils of 
the School request for instruction in their mother-tongue. The Government 
will also require aided schools to arrange for such instruction, if desired 
by one-third of the pupils provided that there are no adequate facilities for 
instruction in that particular language in the area. The Regional Language 
will, however, be a compulsory subject throughout the Secondary stage. 

The arrangements prescribed above will in particular be necessary in 
metropolitan cities or places where a large number of people speaking differ¬ 
ent languages live or areas with a floating population speaking different 
languages.” 
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Ministry of Home Affairs 
Safeguards for Linguistic Minorities 

Th.'e safeguards proposed for the linguistic minorities vide Part IV of the 
States Reorganisation Commission’s report, have been examined carefully 
in consultation with the Chief Ministers of the States and it is the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s intention to accept most of the Commissions’ recommenda¬ 
tions. The action which has been or is proposed to be taken is indicated in 
the paragraphs which follow. 

2. Primary education. —Attention is invited to clause 21 of the Constitu¬ 
tion (Ninth Amendment) Bill providing for the addition of a new Article, 
namely, 350-A to the Constitution regarding facilities for instruction in the 
mother-tongue at the primary sage of education. The directions which may 
be issued by the President under Article 350A of the Constitution, as it is 
proposed to be enacted into law, are likely to be based on the resolution 
accep;ted by the Provincial Education Ministers’ Conference in August, 1949. 
The intention is that the arrangements which were generally accepted at 
this Conference should be brought into force in States and areas where they 
have not been adopted so far. 

3. Secondary education. —The Commission has recommended that the 
Government of India should, in consultation with the State Governments, 
lay down a clear policy in regard to education in the mother-tongue at the 
secondary stage and take effective steps to implement it. The Commission 
has expressed the view that so far as secondary education is concerned, it 
will have to be treated differently from education at the primary stage, and 
has, therefore, not recommended constitutional recognition of the right to 
have instruction in the mother-tongue at the secondary school stage. 

4. The resolution adopted by the Provincial Education Ministers’ Con¬ 
ference in August. 1949, contemplated the following arrangements in regard 
to secondary Mucation:— 

(a) If the number of pupils whose mother-tongue is a language other 
than the regional or State language is sufficient to justify a sepa¬ 
rate school in an area, the medium of instruction in such a school 
may be the mother-tongue of the pupils. Such schools organised 
or established by private agencies will be recognised for the pur¬ 
poses of grants-in-aid from Government according to prescribed 
rules. 

(b) Government will also provide similar facilities in all Govern¬ 
ment and district board schools, where one-third of the total 
number of pupils of the school desire to be instructed in their 
mother-tongue, 

(c) Government will also require aided schools to arrange for such 
instruction, if this is desired, by one-third of the pupils, provided 
that there are no adequate facilities for instruction in that pari- 
cular language in the area. 

(d) The regional language will be a compulsory subject throughout 
the secondary stage. 

The Central Advisory Board of Education, after taking into consideration 
the report of the Secondary Commission and the resplution on the subject 
passed by the All-India Council of Secondary Education, has assigned to 
the mother-tongue an important position in the curriculum at the secondary 
stage, so that pupils belonging to linguistic minorities may be enabled to 
study their mother-tongue optionally as one of the three languages which 
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are proposed to be taught at the secondary school stage. The Government of 
India, as recommended by the Commission, propose to lay down a clear policy 
in regard to the use and place of the mother-tongue at the secondary stage of 
education in consultation with the State Governments and to take effective 
steps to implement it. ! 

5. Affiliation of schools and colleges using minority languages. —Con¬ 

nected with the proposals contained in the preceding paragraphs is the 
question of the affiliation of educational institutions located in the new or 
reorganised States to appropriate Universities or Boards of Education. 
It is of course desirable that every effort should be made to evolve arrange¬ 
ments whereby educational institutions like schools and colleges can be 
affiliated, in respect of courses of study in the mother-tongue, to Universi¬ 
ties arid other authorities which are situated in the samij State. However, 
it may not always be possible to make such arrangements; and having, 
regard to the number of institutions of this kind, it may sometime be 
convenient, both from the point of view of the Universities or the educational 
authorities concerned, and from the point of view of the,institutions them¬ 
selves, that they should be permitted to' seek affiliation to "appropriate bodies 
located outside the State. This may be regarded in fact as a necessary 
corollary to the provisions contained in Article 30 of the Constitution, 
which gives to the minorities the right tq establish and administer educa¬ 
tional institutions of their choice. i 

6. It is. therefore, proposed to advise the State Governments that in 

all such cases, affiliation to outside bodies should be permitted without diffi-. 
culty. It is also necessary that any institution which is thus affiliated should, 
not suffer from any disabilities in regard to grant-in-aid and other facili¬ 
ties, merely because it cannot, from an academic point of view, be fitted 
into the framework of educational administration within the State. It is, 
therefore, proposed that irrespective of affiliation to bodies situated within 
or wiihout the State, all institutions should continue to be supported by 
the States in which they are located. Legislation, regarding Universities 
or Boards of Education may, where necessary, be reconsidered from this 
point of view. ( 

7. Issue of directions by the Presid£nt under Ariicle 347 regarding the 
recognition of minority languages as o^iciad languages .—^Attention is invited 
to Article 347 of the Constitution, which prescribes that^ on a demand be¬ 
ing made in that behalf, the President may. if he is satisded that a substan¬ 
tial proportion of the population of a State desire the use of any language, 
to be recognised by that State, direct that such language shall be officially 
recognised in a portion or the whole of the State. The Commission has 
recommended that the Government of India should adopt, in consultation 
with the State Governments, a clear code to govern the use Of different 
languages at different levels of State administrations and take steps under 
Article 347 to ensure that this code is followed. 

8. The Commission has proposed that a State should be recognised as 
unilingual, only where one language group constitutes about 70 per cent, or 
mors of its entire population, and that where there is a substantial minority 
constituting 30 per cent or more of the population, the State should be 
recognised as bilingual for administrative purposes. The Commission has 
further suggested that the same principle might hold good at the district level; 
that 1.S to say, if 70 per cent, or more of the total population of a district 
consists of a group which is a minority in the State as a whole, the language 
of the minority group and not the State language should be the official 
language in that district. 

9. The Government of India are in agreement with those proposals and 
propose to advise the State Governments to adopt them. 

10. The arrangements to be made for the purpose of recognising two or 

more official languages in a State or district which is treated as bilingual 
will be without prejudice to the right, which may be exercised under Article 
350 of • the Constitution by any one resident in the State, fo submit a 
representation for the redress of any grievance in any of the languages used 
in the Union or the State. i 
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11. The Commission has further suggested that in districts or smaller 
areas like municipalities and tehsils, where a linguistic minority constitutes 
15 to 20 per cent, of the population of that area it may be an advantage to 
get important government notices arid rules published in the languages in 
which such documents may otherwise be published in the usual course. 

12. The Government of India propose to suggest that State Governments 
should adopt the procedure suggested, as a matter of administrative con¬ 
venience. I 

13. Recognition of minority languages as the media for examinations 
conducted for recruitment to State Seruices.^—^Attention is invited to the 
Commission’s recommendation that candidates should have the option to 
elect as the media of examination, in any examination conducted for re¬ 
cruitment to the State services (not including subordinate services), Eng¬ 
lish or Hindi, or the language of a minority constituting about 15 to 2^0 
per cent, or more of the population of a State; a test of proficiency in the 
State language niay in that event be held after selection and before the end 
of probation. The Government of India propose to advise State Govern¬ 
ments that these suggestions should as far as .possible be adopted. It is 
also proposed to recommend to the State Governments that where any 
cadre included in a subordinate service is treated as a cadre for a district, 
any language which has been recognised as an official language in the 
district should also, be recognised as a medium for the purpose of competitive 
examinations in the districts. The last-mentioned suggestion would fol¬ 
low as a necessary corollary to the acceptance of the Commission’s recom¬ 
mendations referred to in paragraph 8 of this note. 

14. Review of residence rules and requirements. —The Commission has 
emphasised that the domicile tests in force in certain States operate to 
the disadvantage of minority groups and has recommended that the Govern, 
ment of India should undertake legislation under Article 16(3) of the 
Constitution in order to liberalise the requirements as to residence. T^he 
Government of India have carefully examined various suggestions which 
have been made from time to time with reference to the form which legis¬ 
lation intended to be enacted by Parliament under Article 16(3) may take. 
They have reached the conclusion that it is, on the whole, neither necessary 
nor desirable to impose at the present time any restrictions, with reference 
to residence, in any branch or case of the State Services. 

15. Certain exceptions may have to be made to the general rule of non¬ 
discrimination in the Telengana area, and the question of making special 
provision in regard to employment opportunities in certain backward areas 
may also have to be cosidered. It is expected, however, that these interim 
arrangements whl not be continued beyond a transitional period. 

16. The Government of India propose to undertake legislation as soon 

as possible in order to clarify the position on the lines indicated. In the 
meantime. State Governments will be asked to review the rules relating 
to recruitment to State Services in the light of the position stated in para- 
.graph 14. i 

17. Restriction of private rights in respect of contracts, .fisheries, etc .— 
The attention of the State Governments is being drawn to the relevant 
provisions in the Constitution regarding freedom of trade, commerce and 
intercourse and the right to equality of opportunity, and it is being suggest¬ 
ed that the existing restrictions should be reviewed from this point of view. 

18. Recruitment of at least fifty per cent, of the new entrants to All- 
India Services from outside a State. —^The question has been discussed infor¬ 
mally with the Chief Ministers of States. No rigid rules are considered 
to be necessary, but the recommendation made by the Commission will be 
kept in view in making future allotments to the All-India Services. 

19. Recruitment of one-third of the number of Judges from outside a 
State. —The Commission’s recommendations are being brought to the notice 
of the Chief Justice of India. There may be difficulties in some cases in 
implementing these recommendations, but it is intended that to the extent 
jiossible, they should be borne in mind in making future appointments. 
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20. Constitution of Public Service ComvJssion for two or more States .— 

The proposal that the Chairman and members of the Public Service Com¬ 
missions in the States should be appointed by the President, has not been 
welcomed by the State Governments and it is not, therefore, being 
pursued. There is provision in the Constitution already for the constitution 
of Public Service Commission for two or more Statec. vide Article 315. 
The procedure laid down in this Article may be followed at a later stage, 
in case it becomes necessary or desirable to constitute Public Service Com¬ 
missions for two or more States. | i 

21. Agency for enforcing safeguards. —The States Reorganisation Com¬ 
mission had recommended that the services of the States Governors should 
be utilised for enforcing the safeguards for linguistic minorities. The Com¬ 
missi^ had not contemplated the vesting of any discretionary functions in 
the Governors, and they recommended what wag regarded as a simple 
procedure which could be adopted within the framework of the present 
constitutional arrangements. In the light, however, of the views expressed 
both in the Joint Select Committee and in Parliament on the States Re- 
orgarusation Bill and the Constitution (Niijth Amendment) Bill, the Govern- 
of India now propose to provide for the appointment of a Minorities Com- 
Mssioner at the centre on the pattern of the office of the Commissioner for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. , This officer will submit a report 
to the President on the working of safeguards for minor language groups 
ht such intervals as the President may direct, and his report will be laid 
before each House of Parliament, 

22. Before concluding, the Government of India would like to endorse 

the observations of the States Reorganisation Commission in tlie follow¬ 
ing passage of its report;— ! : 

We wish to emphasise that no guarantees can secure a minority 
against every kind of discriminatory policy of a State Govern¬ 
ment Governmental activity at State level affects virtually 
every sphere pf a person’s life and a democratic government must 
reflect the moral and political standards of the people. There¬ 
fore, if the dominant group is hostile to the minorities, the lot of 
rnmorities is bound to become unenviable. There can be no sub¬ 
stitute for a sense of fairplay on the part of the majority and a 
corresponding obligation on the part of the minorities to fit them- 
' ^elements vital to the integrated and ordered progress 

01 XAG St3tG. j j 
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Decisions reached at the meeting of the Ministerial Committee of the South- 
ern Zonal Council to consider safeguards for linguistic minorities held at 

Ootacamund 

The Ministerial Committee of the Southern. Zonal Council to consider 
safeguards for Linguistic Minorities met at Ootacamund on Saturday, the 
16th and Sunday, the 17th May. The following persons attended :— 

(1) Shri C. Subramaniam, Minister for Finance, Government of 
Madras (Convener). 

(2) Sri E. M. S. Nambudiripad, Chief Minister of Kerala. 

(3) Sri S. B. P. Pattabhirama Rao, Minister for Education, Andhra 
Pradesh. 

(4) Sri K. Brahmananda Reddy, Minister for Finance, Andhra Pradesh, 
and 

(5) Sri Anna Rao Qanamukhi, Minister for Education, Mysore. 

Sri R. A. Gopalaswami, I.C.S., Second Member, Board of Revenue. Mad¬ 
ras, Sri K. V. Ramanathan, I.A.S., Deputy Secretary to the Government of 
Madras, Health, Education and Local Administration Department and Sri N. 
Jayaraman, Deputy Secretary to the Government of Madras, Public (Parti¬ 
tion) Department from Madras State, Sri V. Ramachandran, I.A.S., Deputy 
^cretary to the Government of Kerala, Education Department, Kerala State 
and Sri Siddhaya Purnaik, Under Secretary to the (government of Mysore, 
Education Department and the Private Secretary to the Education Minister 
from Mysore State also attended. 

2. Item 1 0 / the Agenda: Provision of facilities for instruction of Lin¬ 
guistic Minorities in the medium of the mother-tongue in the primary stage of 
education. —The Committee discussed the question of provision of facilities 
in primary and elementary schools in all the States for the instruction of 
pupils belonging to the linguistic minorities in their own mother-tongue in 
the light of the resolution adopted on this subject at the Provincial Educa¬ 
tion Ministers’ Conference held in August 1949. The question of the study 
of the regional language at the primary and post-primary stage by pupils 
belonging to the linguistic minorities was also discussed. The following deci¬ 
sions were finally taken: 

(i) The position in respect of pupil strength and school facilities in¬ 
cluding teachers as on 1-11-1956 in reject of separate schools and 
separate sections for linguistic minorities will be ascertained and 
continued without diminution in every one of the four States pro¬ 
vided that, in respect of Telugu pupils in Madras and Tamil 
pupils in Andhra Pradesh, the crucial date will be l-TO-1953 and 
not 1-11-1956. If the number of pupils goes down, corresponding 
reduction of school facilities including teachers may be made; but 
no reduction should be effected in any individual case except 
under specific orders of the Government applicable to that case. If 
the number of pupils increases, additional facilities for teaching in 
the minority languages will be provided including teachers on a 
scale not less liberal than that applicable to the linguistic majority. 
There is no objection to any State making provision for teachers 
on a more liberal scale and in special cases where demand for 
such provision on a more liberal scale is made, the State Govern¬ 
ment concerned should take the special features of each such case 
into account in passing orders. 

(ii) In order to implement the above safeguard, it will be provided 
that all primary schools shall entertain applications from parents 
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belonging to the linguistic minority groups for the admission Of 
their children and for their instruction in the mother tongue for a 
period of three months ending a fortnight before the commence¬ 
ment of the school year. These applications should be entered in a 
register. Departmental arrangements should be made to see that 
no such applicant is refused admission for the reason that the 
number is insufficient in the particular school where the applica¬ 
tion is made; and that wherever necessary, inter-school adjust¬ 
ments are made in the matter of admission of the minority pupils. 

<iii) Facilities will be provided in everyone of the four States for the 
study, by pupils belonging to the linguistic minority groups, of the 
regional language as an additional optional language from the IV 
Standard onwards so that pupils belonging to these groups may not 
be at a disadvantage, if at the secondary stage they elect to study 
the regional language. These facilities will be financed by Govern¬ 
ment. That is to say, the facility will be provided freely in all 
schools under public management, i.e.. Government or local body 
and the provision of such facilities in aided schools will be eligible 
for the usual grant from Government. 

3. Item 2: Study of languages in the Secondary stage of Educaticm .—The 
question of niaking provision for the study of the mother tongue the lin- 
^ist^ minorities at the secondary stage of education without deviation from 
the three-language formula in the terms already accepted by all the States 
of the Southern Zone was discussed. It wa's noted that in everyone of the 
four States provision was being made or would be made under the reorgani¬ 
sed syllabus of secondary education for the study of linguistic minorities of 
the mother tongue in the secondary stage. In Madras a pupil belonging to 
the linguistic minority can offer the mother tongue as an alternative either 
to the regional language (Part I of the language course) or to Hindi or other 
Indmn language not included in Part I (Part II of the language course). 
In Kerala, a pupil belonging to the linguistic minority can, in practice, offer 
the mother tongue as an alternative only to the regional language. In Andhra 
Pradesh and Mysore, he can take it as the first language, either as a complete 
alternative to the regional language or as part of a composite course 
consisting of more than one language. To the extent that the mother tongue 
could be offered as an alternative to the regional language in all the States 
ihere was no compulsion to study the regional language. It was decided that 
this position was satisfactory and should continue. The recommendation of 
the Government of India that compulsory provision should be made for the 
study of linguistic minorities at the secondary stage of education of the 
regional language in addition to the mother tongue was considered and it 
was decided in view of the number of languages involved that no such com¬ 
pulsion was necessary, desirable or even possible 


4. The question whether such qualification as may be generally prescribed 
m respect of proficiency in the regional languages for purposes of public 
■employment need be relaxed in favour of linguistic minority pupils who 
elect to study their mother tongue in lieu of the regional language was con¬ 
sidered as part of the question of safeguards to be provided for the lin¬ 
guistic rnmorities in the matter of recruitment to the Public Services (Item 
‘9 below). 


5. Item 3: Provision of facilities for linguistic minorities for instruction 

loith the mother tongue as ithe medium of secondary stage of education _The 

Committee discussed the question of provision of facilities for instruction of 
linguistic minorities in their mother tongue at the secondary stage of educa¬ 
tion. The Clommittee took note of the resolution adopted on this subject by 
the Provincial Education Ministers’ Conference in August 1949 which con¬ 
templated (i) the opening or recognition by Government of separate schools 
for linguistic minorities with instruction in their mother tongue in areas 
where the number of such minority pupils justified the opening of separate 
schools, (ii) provision by Government of facilities for instruction in minor¬ 
ity language media in all Government and Local Body Schools Where l|3rd 
«of the total number of pupils desire to be instructed in their mother tongue 
and (ill) action by Government to see that aided schools also arranged 
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for such instruction in similar circumstances. The difficulties in providing, 
for instruction in minority language media in the different groups of optional 
subjects in the academic and diversified courses in the Higher Secondary 
stage of education were also noted by the Committee. The point of view put 
forward by Madras was that the reference in the resolution of the Provin¬ 
cial Education Ministers’ Conference to l|3rd was unsatisfactory from the 
point of view alike of the linguistic minorities and Government, since in 
large schools separate sections may become necessary and possible even if 
the ratio was less than l/3rd while in small schools separate sections may 
be uneconomical and therefore impracticable even if the ratio exceeded one- 
.third. This view found general acceptance. Ibere was considerable discus¬ 
sion as to the minimum strength in each class and in the school as' a whole 
which should be insisted upon for provision of facilities for instruction im 
minority languages. The following conclusions were finally arrived at 
unanimously: — 

(i) The position existing on 1-11-1956 in respect of separate secondary- 
schools for linguistic minorities as well as separate sections for 
linguistic minorities in other secondary schools with particular 
reference to pupil strength and school facilities including teachers; 
competent to teach in minority language should be ascertained 
a’ld continued without change. 

(ii) If the number of pupils decreases to such an extent as to justify 
reduction in any particular local area, such reduction may be 
effected; but no reduction should be made in any individual case 
except under the specific orders of Government applicable to that, 
particular case. 

(iii) If the number of pupils increases, additional teachers should be 
provided in such relation to the increased pupil strength as may¬ 
be justified by the rules generally applicable to all schools. 

(iv) For the purpose of providing facilities for instruction in the 
minority languages where such facilities do not exist, a minimum 
strength of 60 pupils in new Standards VIII to XI of the Higher 
Secondary Course and 15 pupils in each such standard will be 
necessary provided that, for the first four years after the com¬ 
mencement of provision of the facilities, a strength of 15 in each 
standard in which the facilities are provided will be sufficient. 
This figure of 60 for all the standards and 15 for each standard' 
shall be computed separately for each one of the diversified courses; 
and for the academic courses; and, where different groups of 
optional subjects are provided in the academic courses, separately 
for each such group of optional subjects. 


6. Itevi 4: Provision of facilities for instruction of linguistic minority- 

pupils with English as the medium in the secondary stgge of Education. _Is: 

it necessary that provision for instruction in the English medium should be 
made at all in secondary schools which are maintained or aided by the Stated 
If such provision is necessary should it be limited to any category of pupils, 
or should it be available to all pupils' without anv restriction’ These ques¬ 
tions were discussed at length py the Committee.' It was noted that it wax 
the accepted policy of all the four States that the regional language should’ 
be the medium of instruction at the secondary stage of education and that 
the only exception to this general rule was that pupils belonging to the lin¬ 
guistic minorities should be given instruction in the medium of their res¬ 
pective mother tongues. In the guise of providing instruction in the Eng¬ 
lish medium as a cnncession to lineuistic minorities, this general policy 
should not be modified or deviated from. The Convenor was of the view that 
the children of migratory parents (whether belonging to the linguistic- 
majority or the minorities) could be allowed to be educated in the English 
medium, jmce at present, that was the only language in which instruction 
was available in all parts of India. There was no case, however, for nrovi- 
Sion of similar facilities for children of non-rnigratory parents. If children of 
non-migrato-ry parents of the linguistic minority groups could not for anw 
reason be given facilities for instruction in their own mother tongue they 
should be educated in the regional language rather than in English. There 
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■was general agreement that provision should be made for imparting instruc¬ 
tion in the English medium to children of migratory parents and that child¬ 
ren of non-migratory parents of the linguistic majority group in each State 
should be educated only in the regional language. There was considerable 
discussion as to whether provision for instruction in the English medium, 
should not be made for at least certain categories of children, of non- 
naigratory parents of the linguistic minority groups, the Andhra Education 
•Mnister expressing the view that, where it was not possible to provide for 
instruction of linguistic minority pupils in their own mother tongue, they 
should be allowed to opt for instruction in the English medium, if facilities 
for such instruction were available. The following conclusions were finally 
arrived at unanimously: — 

(i) The position existing on 1-7-1958 in respect of facilities for ins¬ 
truction in the English medium in separate sections of recognised 
secondary schools should be ascertained and continued without 
change. 

(ii) Children of linguistic minority groups should be assured of the 
availability of places in such sections in numbers not falling short 
of the position as on 1-7-1958. Whether or not g- similar assur¬ 
ance should be provided in respect of children of linguistic 
majority groups is a matter for each State to decide for itself. 

Oii) Consistently with the foregoing, the State Governments should 
be free to implement their policy in respect of the medium of ins¬ 
truction in Secondary Schools effectively. They should be under 
no obligation to increase the facilities for instruction in the Eng¬ 
lish medium Secondary Schools in excess of the position existing 
on 1-7-1958; except in so far as the need therefor may arise as a 
result of future increase in the numbers of children of migratory 
parents (whether these belong to the linguistic majority group or 
linguistic minority groups). 

7. ffiem 5; Affiliations of schools and college? niing minority languages to 
bodies outside the State. —^The Government of India’s proposal to advise 
•State Governments that affiliation of schools a.nd colleges and other educa¬ 
tional institutions to bodies outside the State in which they are functioning 
should be permitted without difficulty and that institutions thus affiliated 
should not suffer from disabilities iii regard to grant-in-aid and other facili¬ 
ties was considered by the Committee. It was unanimously decided that there 
was no need to provide for affiliation of schools in any State to bodies out¬ 
side the State. As for Colleges, it was a matter f^r the Inter-University 
Board to consider, 

8. Item 6: Use of minority languages for Official purposes. —^The States 
■Re-organisation Commission has recommended that where there is a substan¬ 
tial minority constituting 30 per cent or more of the population of a State, 
the State should be recognised as bi-lingual for administrative purposes and 
that, if 70 per cent or more of the total population of a District is constitut¬ 
ed by a group which is a minority in the State as a whole, the language of 
the minority group and not the State language should be the official lan¬ 
guage in that district. In districts, municipal areas and smaller units where 
there are minorities constituting 15 to 20 per cent of the population. Govern¬ 
ment notices, Electoral Rolls etc., should be printed in both the languages 
and documents in minority languages should be permitted to be filed in 
Courts. These recommendations were considered by the. Committee which 
noted that there was no single minority group in any of the four States 
constituting more than 30 per cent of the total population of the States or 
70 per cent or more of the population of a district. It abserved that neither 
the two safeguards contemplated by the States Reorganisation Commission 
(viz., declaring the State to be bi-lingual or declaring a language other than 
that of the majority as the official language of a district) had any application 
to any of the four .States. As regards the suggestion of the Commission re- 
gardi.irig recognition of minority languages for specific purposes in a district 
or a smaller area, it was decided that every municipal town, and the non- 
municipal area of every taluk should be treated as a separate local area for 
this purpose and that a list of such local areas where 20 per cent of 
the people of a taluk or a Municipality spoke a language different from that 
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of the majority language of the State should be prepared for each State. 
The following steps should be taken in respect of every local area included ii* 
the list thus prepared: — 

(i) All important Government notices and Rules. Electoral Rolls etc.,, 
should be published in the minority language or languages. 

(ii) Forms etc., to be used by the pubic should be printed both in the 
regional language and in the minority, langauge. 

(iii; Facilities for registration of documents in the minority languages 
should be provided. ; 

(iv) Correspondence with Government offices in the minority language 

should be permitted. ! i 

(v) Permission should be given to file documents in the minority lan¬ 
guages in the Courts in the areas. 

(vi) An endeavour should be made to secure, in so far as this may be 
found practicable with due regard to administrative conveniences 
that the officers posted to work in such local areas are persona who. 
possess adequate knowledge of the minority language. 

The Andhra Pradesh Government which had originally proposed to take 
up the question of acceptance of the suggestions of the Commission in this 
matter along with the main question of prescribing the official language of 
the State agreed to fall in line with the other States in this matter. 

9. Item No. 9: Safeguards for linguistic Minorities in the matter of re¬ 

cruitment to the Public Services of the State. —Item 9 being a general ques¬ 
tion of which items 7 and 8 were parts, it was taken up before consideration 
of the latter items. ; 

10. The Committee noted that, in the matter of recruitment to the Public 
Services of the State. Linguistic minority groups would not be put to any 
speciai difficulty where the official language of a State continued to be 
English and no conditions were imposed that a knowledge of the majority 
language of the State was necessary for recruitment to the Services or that 
competitive examinations for recruitment to the services should be written 
on,.y in the majority language of the State. But Madras had declared Tamil 
to be the official language of the State, and had provided that, to be eligible 
for appointment to any Service by direct recruitment a person should have 
an adequate knowledge of the official language of the State, namely. Tamils 
a person with an adequate knowledge of Tamil being defined as one 

(i) w ho ha.s acquired knowledge in Tamil in the High School courses^ 
or I 

(ii) who. whether his mother-tongue is Tamil or not, is able to speak, 

read and write Tamil; or i , 

(iii) who has passed a second class language test in Tamil. 

Madras had also v/ithdrawn the option given till 1958 to candidates taking 
the group IV examinations conducted by the Madras Public Service Com¬ 
mission for recruitment of persons to the Madras Ministerial Services 
Madras Judicial Ministerial Services etc., to answer in Telgugu, Kannada', 
Malayalam or Urdu, the papers which should be answered in the regional 
language, thus making it necessary for a candidate taking this exam’nation 
to answer these papers only in Tamil. This had created problems for the 
linguistic minorities who had suddenly been called upon to possess an ade¬ 
quate knowledge of Tamil as a condition precedent to State employment 
and to compete with Tamil speaking applicants in examinations in which 
Tamil was the medium. The same problems would be faced by linguistic 
minorities in the other States, when in due course they switched over from 
English to the respective State majority language as th£ official leanguage. 
All the States therefore recognised the need for defining in precise terms 
the people who would be affected by policy decisions such as those taken by 
the Madras Government in this matter and to provide special safeguards 
for them in the matter of possession of adequate knowledge of the regional 
language and of the medium of competitive examinations for recruitment to 
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the public services of the State. The Committee discussed specially the fol¬ 
lowing questions:— j 1 

(1) how the persons to whom special safeguards should be given in 
the matter should be defined; 

(2) what special safeguards should be given to them; and 

(3) for what duration these safeguards should continue to be given. 

11. Definition of persons eligible for safeguards. —The Government of 
Madras had originally proposed that safeguards in the matter of recruitment 
should be given to a particular class of people to be described as ‘Linguistic 
Minorities’ for this purpose and that such ‘Linguistic Minorities’ should be 
defined as consisting of “every persons whose mother-tongue is Telugu, 
Malayalam, Kannada or Urdu, provided that, either parent of such a person 
was born with the present territorial limits of Madras State or has been 
permanently resident within such limits”. While the Government of Mysore 
wanted that continuous residence of either parent for 5 years or more or 
specific evidence of a desire to settle permanently should be the qualification 
for definition of linguistic minorities, the Commissioner for Linguistic Mino¬ 
rities was of the view that the residential qualification prescribed in the 
Madras definition would contravene the provisions of the Constitution. The 
Government of Madras, thereupon, obtained the opinion of their .Advocate 
General regarding the constitutional validity of the definition proposed by 
them. His opinion which had been received by the time the Committee met 
was considered by the Committee. He was of the view that while there was 
no objection to limiting the class of beneficiaries eligible for relaxation of 
recruitment rules to a limited group among linguistic minorities, it was wrong 
to define the expression ‘linguistic minorities’ itself so as to include only this 
limited group. The place of birth of the citizen or his parent could not be 
made the criteria for any general definition of linguistic minorities. He 
therefore suggested that, the present objective being a strictly liniited one, 
it was not necessary to define the terra ‘Linguistic Minorities' but the per¬ 
sons to whom the benefit of relaxation of the recruitment rules would be 
given could be termed ‘non-Tamilian candidates’ or ‘candidates having a 
mother tongue other than Tamil’ and defined as consisting of “every person 
whose mother tongue is other than Tamil and who has passed the examina¬ 
tion qualifying for the post in question through a College School or other 
institution within Madras State”. The Committee decided to accept this 
suggestion of the Advocate-General of Madras and agreed that relaxation ^ 
the rules relating to adequate knowledge of the regional language and medium 
of competitive examination in the matter of recruitment to services should 
be given to non-Tamilians in Madras. non-Telugus in Andhra Pradesh non- 
Kannadigas in Mysore and non-Malayalis in Kerala who would be defined 
as “all persons whose mother tongue is a language other than Tamil (or 
Telugu or Kannada or Malayalam as the case may be) and who have passed 
the examination qualifying for the post for which recruitment is to be made 
from an Educational Institution within Madras (or Andhra Pradesh or 
Mysore or Kerala) State”. Persons belonging to the Linguistic Minority who 
had not passed the qualifying examination from an institution within the 
State would not be ineligible for recruitment to the services but they would 
not be entitled to the benefit of the relaxation of rules referred to above. 

12. Nature of the safeguards.~As regards the nature of the relaxation to 
be given, Madras had made the following proposals: — 

(i) Adequate knowledge of Tamil as condiUm of eligihilitu for re. 

cruitment. —It should be open to any candidate belonging to the 
linguistic minorities of the State to apply for any post notwith¬ 
standing that at the t’me of such application he does not possess 
adequate knowledge of Tamil within the meaning of the general 
rules. He should be eligible for selection subject to the conditions 
specified in (iii) below.! i 

(ii) Medium of examination. —^Where Tamil is required to be offered as 
the medium examination for any Public Examination held by the 
Madras Public Service Commission any candidate who is a mem¬ 
ber of a linguistic minority in Madras State may, if he so desires, 
offer his mother tongue in lieu of Tamil subject to the 
conditions specified in (iii) below. 
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<iii) Conditions attached to relaxation of the Rules. —The relaxation of 
■ the general inles in terms of (i) or (li) above will be subject 

; to the condition that the selected candidate should pass the se¬ 

cond class language test in Tamil with the time prescribed there¬ 
fore as a condition precedent to completion of probation and 
confirmation of appointment to the permanent Public Services of 
the State. j 

The Committee approved of the above safeguards subject to the following 
modiiications: — 

(i) They shall be applicable to all non-Tamilians in Madras, non- 
Telegus in Andhra Pradesh, non-Kannadigas in Mysore and non- 
Malayalis in Kerala who are eligible for relaxation of rules with 
reference to the criterion specified in the previous paragraph. 

(ii) The option in respect of the medium of examination should be to 

offer any one of the six languages, namely. Tamil. Telugu, Kan¬ 
nada, Malayalam, Urdu and English. It should be open to each 
of the States to provide for option to answer the examination 
in other Indian languages also. I i 

(iii) The selected candidate should pass a test in the regional language 

whose standard should be a matter of common agreement between 
all the four States. i ; 

13. Duration of continuance of safeguards. —As regards the duration of 

continuance of these safeguards, the unanimous view was that the safe¬ 
guards should be instituted now without a terminal date and a review of 
the question, undertaken as soon after 1-7-1964 as possible when information 
regarding the number of persons availing themselves of the concession would 
have become available. : t 

14. Item No. 7: Recognition of minority languages as media in exami¬ 
nations conducted for recruitment to State Services. —The Committee consi¬ 
dered the suggestion of the States Reorganisation Commission that for 
recruitment to services known as State Services, that is to say, superior 
or gazetted services by competitive examination, a candidate should have 
the option to elect as medium of the examination the Union Language— 
English or Hindi or the language of a minority constituting 15 to 26 per 
cent or mo're of the population of the State as' an alternative to the main 
language of the State, a test of proficiency in the State language being 
held after selection and before the end of the period of probation. It was 
noted that this was only a part of the bigger problem dealt with under item 
9 and that at present no linguistic minority was put to any difficulty in any 
of the four States in the matter of recruitment to the State Services as 
the medium of such competitive examinations as were held was English. It 
was agreed that safeguards for linguistic minorities in this matter should 
be provided by all the States in the following terms: 

(i) Such safeguards would be applicable only to linguistic minori¬ 
ties whose mother tongue is Tamil. Telugu. Kannada, Malayalan 
or Urdu and, in Andhra and Mysore States alone, Marathi. 

(ii) In the event of the medium of the competitive examinations for 

recruitment to any State Service being changed from English to 
the regional language of the State the option to answer the ex¬ 
amination in English or Hindi should be given to these minori¬ 
ties. [ 

(iii) There is no objection to any State extending this concession to 
linguistic minorities who speak languages other than those men¬ 
tioned in item (i) above. 

15. Item No. 8: Recruitment to Cadres of Subordinate Services treated 
as cadres for the Districts. —The Government of India propose to recom¬ 
mend that, where any cadre included in the subordinate services of a State 
is treated as a cadre for a district, any language which has been recognised 
as an official language in the district should also be recognised as the 
medium for the purposes of the competitive examinations in the districts. 
The Committee noted that there was no district in any of the States in the 
Southern Region were 70 per cent of the people spoke a language other than 
the language of the State, which according to the States Reorganisation 
Commission was the condition necessary for declaration of a minority 
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^nguage as the official language of a district. This recommendation of the 
Government of India had therefore no application to any of the States of 
the Southern Region. 


16. Item No. 10: Review of Residence Rules and Requirements .—The 
Committee noted that all restrictions toy way of domicile qualifications for 
entry into the services of a State having been abolished with the enactment 
toy the Government of India of “The Public Employment (Requirements as 
to Residence) Act, 1957”. No action was necessary in this matter. 


17. Item Na 11: Restriction of private rights in respect of contracts, 
fisheries etc. —The Committee noted that there was no discriminatory treat¬ 
ment of minorities in the field of Commerce, trade and industry in any of 
the four States. 


18. Item No. 12: Recruitment of a minimum percentage of the new 
entrants to All India Services from outside the State. Item No. 13: Recruit- 
^ fiocQd numhev of the. Jiidges of the HiQh Couvt of a StcLt& froTn 
ouistde the state* Item No* 14. Constitution of Public Service Commis- 
smns for two or more States.—^No State Government had any comment to 
otter on any of these questions. 


^dcncy for enforcing safeguards.—T:h.e Committee noted 
mat a Commissioner for Linguistic Minorities had been appointed at the 
Centre by the (Government of India to submit a report to the President on 
tne worffing of the safeguards for minority language groups at such intervals 
as the President may direct. The Committee took the view that it was 
also necessary to appoint a Standing Committee of the Southern Zonal 
Council to be the Agency for review and coordination of the implementa- 
L: Linguistic Minorities as accepted by all the States 

vLloo States of the Council would be 

1 epresented on this Standing Committee by one of its Ministerial represen- 
Southern Zonal Council. This Committee would discuss all 
problems that arose with regard to the working of the safeguards for 
minorities. It was unanimously agreed that such a Committee 
should be constituted. 

Commissioner for Linguistic Minorities had sent a note to the 
Committee in which he had referred, among other things, to the practice 
prevailing m certain States of insisting upon adequate knowledge of the 
regional language as a condition precedent for admission to the Science 
Science (lolleges and to all courses in Professional 

complaints he had heard to 
the effect that the qualification is insisted on only in order to deny admis- 
linguistic minority candidates. The Committee noted that' no such 
fanaticism existed in any of the four States of the Southern Region. 


bonifications made to the report above at a meeting of the Southern 
Zonal Council held at New Delhi on 16th April 1960 were as follows: — 

;(a) The question whether schools in the States in the Southern 
be allowed to be affiliated to the institutions outside 
the State was discussed. Shn C. Subramaniam, Education Min¬ 
ister, Madras, clarified that as far as colleges were concerned it 
was a nmtter for the inter-University Board to decide and not 
.T? Governments. It was further clarified in the discussion 
that the exannnations were held in schools in the States in the 
mmo'^ny languages and not only in the regional language 
F F® problem arise, it would be consider- 

-X. Standing Committee, the establishment of which the 
Ministerial Committee has recommended. 


(to) During the discussion, Shri Subramaniam stated that while any 
citizen of India with the requisite necessary qualifications was 
eligible 10 compete on equal terms for entry into the State 
Services, the Ministerial Committee had recommended the grant 
of certain concessions to linguistic minorities within each State, 
t or this purpose, a candidate would be considered to be a member 
of a linguistic minority of a State if he had passed the requisite 
qualifying examination from that State and his mother-tongue 
was other than the regional language of the State. Recruitment 
to the public service was not. however, limited by domiciliary 



restrictions which would offend against the Public Employment 
(Requirements as to Residence) Act, 195T. No such restriction 
existed in any of the four States of the Southern Zone. 

It was agreed that Hindi should be added to the list of languages in 
which members of the linguistic minorities might answer the 
examination for recruitment to the public services. 

(c) After some discussion, the Council approved of the Report and 
it was agreed that if any difficulty arose in giving effect to the 
decisions of the committee the matter could be referred to the 
standing committee. As regards the composition of the proposed 
Standing Committee, it was decided that each State should be 
represented by a Minister, and the Vice-Chairman of the 21onal 
Council for the year should be the Conyener of the Committee. 
The Secretary of the Zonal Council for the year would be the- 
Secretary of the Committee. It was also agreed that the Com¬ 
missioner for Linguistic Minorities should be associated with the- 
Committee. I 



APPENDIX ‘IV’ 


Statement 

Issued by the meeting of Chief Minister of States and Central Ministers- 
held on August 10, 11 and 12, 1961. 

The meeting of Chief Ministers of the States convened to consider the- 
question of national integration, began on August 10. 1961. The Prime 
Minister presided and Cabinet Ministers and some other Ministers of the 
Central Government and from the States also participated in the meeting. 

All the Chief Ministers were present from^the 10th August onwards, 
except Dr. B. C. Roy, Chifef Minister of West Bengal, who joined the meet¬ 
ing on the 11th and 12 August on his return from abroad; the Chief Minister 
of Rajasthan was also not present as he had unfortunately met with an 
accident on August 10th while coming in a car from Jaipur to Delhi to at¬ 
tend the meeting. : i 

August 10th. i i 

1. In his opening address, the Prime Minister referred to the various as¬ 
pects of national integration—cultural—educational, linguistic and adminis¬ 
trative. He dealt with the problems of communalism and linguism and in¬ 
dicated the proper all India approach to these questions. 

2. The Union Home Minister referred to the discussions held at the last 

conference of Chief Ministers held on the 31st May and 1st June. 1961, and 
to the steps taken by the Central Government to deal with the question ot 
communalism. He explained the provisions of the two Bills to amend Sec¬ 
tion 153 A of the Indian Penal Code, which had been already introduced in^ 
Parliament, and the proposal to amend the Representation of the People* 
Act. ; 

3. The meeting agreed that it should be made a penal offence for any 
individual or group to advocate secession of any part of the country from, 
the Indian Union. This matter would be considered further later. 

4. The Prime Minister referred to the recommendation of the States Re. 
organisation Commission that more all-India Services be constituted. The- 
principle of having All-India Services in the Engineering. Medical and 
Forestry departments was accepted, subject to schemes being drawn up and 
circulated to State Governments for consideration. 

5. The meeting was of opinion that the rule of rotation of officers in the 

existing All-India Services between the Centre and States should be more- 
rigorously followed. : ; 

6. The meeting also accepted the desirabilitv of having in every High 
Court some Judges drawn from outside the State. 

August 11th and 12th. 1 i 

1. The meeting of the Chief Ministers and Central Ministers continued 

its deliberations on August 11th and 12th. with the Prime Minister in the- 
chair. It met both in the morning and afternoon of August 11 and in the 
morning of August 12th. ; 

2. The main subject for discussion was the question of language in its 
various aspects. The Prime Minister opened the discussion by inviting 
attention to the provisions in the Constitution on the subject. He re¬ 
ferred, in particular, to Articles 29. 30. 350A and 350B. He also referred 
to the Government of India’s memorandum of 4th September 1956 which- 
had been prepai'ed after considering the recommendations of the States. 
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.Reorganisation Commission in regard to safeguards for linguistic minori¬ 
ties. This had been issued after consultation wth the Chief Ministers of 
the States. This memorandum was in the nature of an all-India code in¬ 
dicating the agreed minimum safeguards to be provided to the linguistic 
minorities in all the States. ' i 

3. While the general principles of this memorandum were reaffirmed, 
•certain variations were agreed to, as stated below: 

(a) Primary Education .—The right of linguistic minorities to have ins¬ 
truction in their mother tongue at the primary stage of education was re¬ 
affirmed. This had indeed received constitutional recognition from Article 
:350A and the President is empowered to issue directions where necessary. 

‘'The decisions of the States in the Southern Zone in regard to primary 
education were accepted in principle. As these decisions had been taken 
in view of certain recommendations of the States Reorganisation Com¬ 
mission, they dealt with a particular situation then existing and are not 
wholly applicable to other States. But the principle was accepted and 
necessary adaptations can be made. The main objective is that no facilities 
previously available should be reduced and. wherever possible, further faci¬ 
lities should be given. 

*(b) Secondary Education .—Here also, the general provisions of the 
1956 memorandum were reaffirmed and the meeting accepted in principle 
■the decisions of the States of the Southern Zone. These principles should 
be considered by State Education Departments with a view to adaptation 
■to the present cbnUxlions prevailing in their State. 

The mother- tongue formula could not be fully applied for use as the 
.medium of instruction in the secondary stage of education. This stage gives 
a more advanced education to enable students to follow a vocation after 
school-leaving age and also prepares them for higher education in Uniyersi- 
ties. The languages used should be modern Indian languages mentioried 
in the Eighth Schedule of the Constitution as well as English. An exception 
might be made, however, in the case of hill districts of Assam and the district 
of Darjeeling in West Bengal, where special arrangements may be made. 

4. The importance of providing suitable text bopks in schools, both at the 

primary and the secondary stage, wag emphasised. Normally these text 
books should be produced by the State Governments and not be left to 
private enterprise. The text books should be so designed as to inculcate 
in the minds of pupils an integrated outlook and a sense of the unity of 
India as well as of the basic cultural background of India. Also, they 
should provide an introduction to modern conditions in India and else¬ 
where. The preparation of such text books should be entrusted to persons 
of high quality. The Central Government should prepare model textbooks 
both for the primary and secondary stage. i 

5. The growth of the regional languages of India and their progi’essive 

use in education makes it essential to develop rapidly an all-India language 
for inter-state communication, a purpose which has thus far been served by 
English. Although English will continue as such medium for some time 
to come it is clear that urgent steps should be taken to promote Hindi so 
as to fulfil that purpose as early as possible. Otherwise there is danger of 
no adequate connecting links, in so far as language is concerned, between 
the different States. i 

6. It is important, both from the point of view of internationar communi¬ 

cation and the growth of modern knowledge, more especially, science, 
industry and technology, in India, that there should be widespread knowledge 
of an international langauge. While this language mav be any one of the 
important European languages in effect, English will serve this purpose 
more easily as it is fairly well known in India. The study of English, there¬ 
fore is important. . ' 

7. It must be remembered that languages, if they are to be known at all 
well, must be learnt at an early age when it is easy for the child to pick 

*These decisions are given in full in the Third Report of the Commissioner 
tpr Linguistic Minorities, 1960. 
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them up. Therefore, both Hindi and English should be taught at an early' 

stage. ' I 

8. The meeting was of opinion that a common script for all Indian lan¬ 
guages was not only desirable, but would be a powerful link between the 
different languages of India and, therefore, of great help in bringing about 
integration. Such a common script in India in existing circumstances can 
only be Devanagari, While it may be difficult to adopt a common script 
in the near future, this objective should be kept in mind and worked for. 

9. A three language formula had been evolved by the Government of 
India, in consultation with the State Governments, for adoption at the 
secondary stage of education for teaching language subjects. It was agreed 
that the formula should be simplified and the language subjects for teach¬ 
ing at the secondary stage of education should be as follows: — 

(a) the regional language and mother tongue when the latter is dif¬ 
ferent from the regional language; 

(b) Hindi or, in Hindi speaking areas, another Indian language; and 

(c) English or any other modern European language. 

10. The queston of affiliation of schools and colleges using minority lan¬ 
guages to Universities and other authorities situated outside the State 
was considered. It was agreed that in most cases it should be possible to 
arrange for the affiliation of such institutions to Universities or Boards, 
within the State. But where there were insuperable difficulties in making 
arrangements for such affiliation within the State, they might be affiliated 
to Universities or Boards outside the State. 

11. While a State may have one or more languages for its official pur¬ 
poses, it must be recognised that no State is completely unilingual. It is 
because of this that arrangements are suggested for minority languages for 
education, etc. An official language is meant largely for official purposes. 
For communication with the public, however, 'the objective should be that 
the great majority of the people should be in a positmn to understand what 
they are told. Therefore, wherever publicity i? required, other languages 
in use in the area should be employed, even apart from official language. 

12. Where at least sixty per cent of the population of a district speaks 
or uses a language other than the official language of the State, this lan¬ 
guage of the minority group should be recognised as an official language in 
that district, in addition to the State official language. Recognition for this 
purpose may, however, be given ordinarily only to the major languages of 
India specified in the Eighth Schedule of the Constitution. Exceptions 
may be made in regard to the hill Districts of Assam aiid the district of 
Darjeeling in West Bengal where languages other than those mentioned 
in the Eighth Schedule may be used. 

13. Whenever in a district or a smaller area like Municipality or Tehsil, 
a linguistic minority constitutes 15 to 20 per cent of the population, it would 
be desirable to get important government notices and rules published in 
the language of the minority in addition to any other language or languages 
in which such documents may otherwies be published in the usual course. 

14. The internal work of the Administration, that is, noting on files, 
correspondence between different Government offices, should be normally 
and conveniently carried on in the official language of the State or the 
Union official language. But for dealings of the Administration wHh the 
pubfic, petitions and representations in other languages should also be re¬ 
ceived from the public and arrangements should be made for replies to be 
sent, wherever, possible, in such other languages to letters received in them 
from the public. Arrangements should also be made for the publication of 
translations of the substance of important laws, rules, regulations, etc., in* 
minority languages in States or districts or wherever a linguistic minority 
constitutes 15 to 20 per cent of the population. For this purpose, it was 
agreed that it would be desirable for the States to set up a Translation 
Bureau at State headquarters. Where a circular or other orders of 
State (^ov'*"nment or notification is to be issued for the informa¬ 
tion of the local public, the District authorities may be authorised to get 
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it translated in the local language of the district or municipal area as the 
•case may be. 

15‘. Correspondence between ithe State headquarters amd the district 
:falls in the sphere of internal administration. Ordinarily, therefore, it 
would be appropriate to use the official language of the State for corres¬ 
pondence between the State and District headquarters and vice versa. The 
use of the Union official language should also J>e permitted for this purpose 
in place of the official language of the State. This Union official language will 
thus be either English or Hindi. 

16. In recruitment to State Services under the State Governrnent, lan- 
.guage should not be a bar. Therefore, besides the official language of the 
State, option should be given of using English or Hindi as the medium of 
examination. A test of proficiency in the State official language should be 
held after selection and before the end of probation. 


17. For purposes of recruitment, to Services in a State, where eligibility 
requires the possession of a University degree or a diploma, degrees or dip¬ 
lomas granted by all Universities or Institutions recognised by the central 
University Grants Commission should be recognised. 


18. The question of the medium for University education was dicussed at 
length. The tendency of regional languages to become the media for Uni¬ 
versity education, though desirable in many ways, may well lead to the isola¬ 
tion ojE such Universities from the rest of India unless there is a link in the 
shape of an all-India language. Teachers and students will not be able to 
.migrate easily from one University to another, and the cause of 
education will suffer for lack of a common link betwteen Universities, in 
different linguistic areas. The importance of such a common linguistic link 
between Universities was emphasised. Such a common link can only be 
English or Hindi. Ultimately it wdl have to be Hindi, and it is necessary, 
therefore, that every attempt should be made to make Hindi suitable ior 
this purpose. The change-oyer to Hindi and genera] ly to g regional language 
as a medium of education will only be effective when such language has 
adequately developed for the purpose of modern education, and more especial¬ 
ly for scientific and technical subjects. Every effort should be made to 
develop Hindi and the other languages for this purpose. Till such time as 
this happens, English may be continued. It may also be possible and de¬ 
sirable for the change-over from English to Hindi or a regional language 
to be phased or divided up into subjects. Thus, scientific and technical sub¬ 
jects may be taught for as long as necessary in English while other sub¬ 
jects may be taught with Hindi or the regional language as the medium. 
In any event, the standard of teaching both in Hindi and English should be 
improved and maintained at a high level in schools and colleges. 


19. As alreadv decided b> the Central Government, all technical and 
scientific terminology should be based on international usage and should be 
'Common to all the Indian languages. 


20. The meeting welcomed the declaration made on behalf of the Central 
Government that English would continue to be used as an associate language 
for all-India official purposes even after Hindi becomes the all-India official 
language. This has been further confirmed in the Presidential Order issued 
hn regard to the Union official language. 

21. It was agreed that the implementation of the policy herein laid down 
for the safeguarding of the interests of linguistic minorities and the promo¬ 
tion of national integration were matters of very great importance. The 
functions of the Commissioner for Linguistic Minorities are described in 
Article 350B of the Constitution. Though he cannot obviously be entrust¬ 
ed with executive function ,5 for the implementation of the safeguards, it was 
reiterated that full cooperation should be given to him by all the States. The 
Commissioner for Linguistic'Minorities should not only prepare the annual 
reports,, but make more frequent reports on important subjects which he 
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should send to the Chief Ministers concerned and to the Home Ministry who 
will circulate it to all the Chief Ministers. 

22. The Zonal Councils should pay particular attention to the implemen¬ 
tation of this policy in their zonal areas. A committee consisting of the 
Vice-Chairman of the Zonal Council should be set up under the chairman¬ 
ship of the Union Home Minister. If considered necessary, the Union 
Home Minister may invite other Chief Ministers or other Ministers to 
meetings of the Committee,. This Committee would keep in touch with the 
working of the various safeguards for linguistic minorities and the promotion 
of national integration, 

23. In view of the great importance of promoting national integration 
more frequent meetings of the Chief Ministers and Central Ministers should 
take place to review the action being taken and to suggest further steps 
whenever necessary. Success in realising this objctive depended on continual 
vigilance and the cooperation of all the States and the Union Government. 

24. The meeting agreed that it was desirable to promote better and more 
widespread publicity for promoting national and emotional integration. The 
Union Ministry of Information and Broadcasting would prepare a paper 
dealing with this subject and circulate it to the Chief Ministers for consi¬ 
deration at a subsequent meeting. 

25. In view of the vital importance of national integration, it was agreed 
that this should be dealt with on a national plane. For this purpose, a larger 
conference should be convened consisting of. besides Chief Ministers and 
Central Ministers, leading members of the different parties in Parliament 
and other emient personalities including educationists, scientists and pro¬ 
fessional men. 
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Minutes of the first meeting of the Committee of Vice-Chairmen of Zonal 
Councils held on 16th November, 1961, at 3.00 p.m. in the Vighyan Bhavan,, 
New Delhi. 

Present 

1. Shri Lai Bahadur Shastri, Home Minister.— Chairman. 


2. Shri Partap Singh Kairon. Chief Minister' Punjab, (Vice-Chairmani, 

Northern Zonal Council). 

3. Shri Y. B. Chavan, Chief Minister, Maharashtra, (Vice-Chairman.. 

Western Zonal Council). 

4. Shri B. P. Chaliha, Chief Minister, Assam, (Vice-Chairman Eastern- 

Zonal Council). 

5. Shri C. B, Gupta, Chief Minister, Uttar Pradesh, (Central Zonal 

Council). 

6 . Shri C. Subramaniam, Finance Minister. Madras, (Representing the- 

Vice-Chairman of ^uthern Zonal Council). 

Officers of the Govemmenti of India 

1. Shri B. N. Jha, Secretary, Home Ministry. 

2. Shri V. Vish-wanathan, Special Secretary, Home'Ministry. 

3. Shri P. N. Kripal, Secretary, Education Ministry. 

4. Shri Hari Sharma, Additional Secretary, Home Ministry. 

5. Shri L. P, Singh, Additional Secretary. Home Ministry. 

6 . Shri R. Prasad, Joint Secretary, Home Ministry. 

7. Shri R. P, Naik, Joint Secretary, Education Ministry. 

8 . Shri P. N. Kaul, Deputy Secretary. Home Ministry. 

2. Item No. 1 of the agenda.—The name by which the Committee may be 
described. 


It -was agreed that the Committee should be called “The Committee of 
Zonal Councils for National Integration”. 

/ 

3. Item No. 2 of the agenda .—The pattern of the agency for the imple¬ 
mentation of Safeguards for Linguistic Minorities at (a) Zonal level and (b) 
State level. 

(a) Zonal level.—It was agreed that each Zonal Council should appoint a. 
Standing Committee consisting of the Chief Ministers of the Zone to review 
from time to time the progress of implementation of the various policy deci¬ 
sions taken by the Chief Ministers Conference relating to safeguards for 
linguistic minorities and national integration. 

(b) (i) State level .—The Committee considered that the responsibility for 
the co-ordination of work relating to national integration (including safe¬ 
guards for linguistic minorities) should be assumed by the Chief Minister- 
who may be assisted in this task by the Chief Secretary. It was also agreed 
that there should be a special officer in each State who will work under the- 
direction of the Chief Secretary. 
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It was also' agreed that this officer should prepare a note periodically re¬ 
viewing—(i) the progress of implementation of the safeguards for linguistic 
minorities; (ii) pending correspondence, if £iny, on linguistic minorities with 
the Government of India, the Commissioner for Linguistic Minorities and 
other State Governments; (iii) visits, if any. of the Linguistic Minorities 
Commissioner; and (iv) other matters relating to national integration. 

(ii) District level. —The Conamittee agreed that at the district level the 
responsibility for co-ordination of work relating to safeguards for linguistic 
minorities and national integration should vest in the district officer. It was 
also agreed that the State Governments might see whether any amendments 
are necessary to the laws governing local bodies to ensure that policy deci¬ 
sions relating to national integration are implemented by these bodies, 

4. Item No. 3 of the agenda. —Review of action taken by the State Gov¬ 
ernments on the decisions taken by the Chief Ministers’ Conference held on 
August 10-12-1961. 

It was noted that reports had been received so far only from 7 State Gov¬ 
ernments and 4 Union territories and the information furnished was incom¬ 
plete in some cases. The Committee reviewed the position as regards imple¬ 
mentation of the various policy decisions embodied in the Statement issued 
by the Chief Ministers Conference held on August 10-12-1961, on the basis 
of information that was readily available, and took the following decisions— 

(i) Right of linguistic minorities to have instructions in their mother- 
tongue at the primary and secondary stages of education (Para 3 of the 
Statement ).—It was agreed that the attention of all State Governments (ex¬ 
cepting those in the Southern Zone) should be invited to the need for early 
implementation of the decisions taken by the States in the Southern Zone 
which had been accepted in principle by the Chief Ministers Conference, 
■nie Committee desired further that information should be collected regard¬ 
ing the number of schools for minority language groups,, number of pupils 
belonging to each such group and the number of teachers available for each 
group at the primary and secondary stages during the last 4-5 years in each 
State, so as to enable the Committee to make an objective assessment of the 
situation. 

(iij Provision of suitjable text-books (Para 4 of the Statement). —It was 
noted that the Union Ministry of Education had drawn up a programme for 
preparation of model text books after examination of the existing text books 
in use in primary and secondary stages in different States and that they also 
proposed to constitute a high powered Advisory Board as recommended by 
the National Integration Conference. It was agreed that the question of pre¬ 
paration of text books should be left to be dealt with by the Ministry of 
Education in consultation with the State Governments, but detailed reports 
should be obtained of the action taken by the various State Glovernments for 
a general review by the Committee at a subsequent meeting. 

(iii) Teaching of English and Hindi at an early stage (Para 7 of the 
Statement) .—It was agreed that the State Governments should be requested 
to give consideration to the decision taken by the Chief Ministers Conference 
in this regard. 

(iv) Three-language formula (Para 9 of the Statement,) .—The Com¬ 
mittee desired that information should be collected from all States as regards 
the action taken or proposed to be taken by the State Governments so that 
the matter could be considered more fully at a subsequent meeting. 

(v) Affiliation of schools and colleges to outside bodies (Para 10 of the 
Statement). —It was agreed that the position regarding affiliation of schools 
a*d colleges using minority languages to Boards or Universities in different 
States should be examined by the State authorities with a view to ensure 
that such institutions were not put to any difficulties in the matter of affilia¬ 
tion. 

(vi) Use of minority languages for communication with the public and for 
purposes of publicity (Paras 11 and 13 of the Statement) .—It was agreed 
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feat the State Governments which had not so far prepared lists of districts 
•r smaller areas like municipalities or tehsils where a linguistic minori^ 
eonstituted 15% or more of the population, should be requested to do so. 


{vH) Recognition of a minoritsy lang-iiage as an official language at the 
itstrtct level (para 12 of the Statement) .—‘It was noted that in accordance 
with the decision taken by fee Chief Ministers’ Conference official recogni¬ 
tion had been given to the Bengali language in the district of Cachar 
^Assani) and to the Nepali language in fee district of Darjeeling (West 


(viip Use of mvnonty languages for dealings of the Administration with 
the public (Para 14 of the Statement). —It was noted that in some States 
translation bureaux already existed at State Headquarters although there 
nught be need for strengthening them. It was considered that the attention 
of all State Governments should be invited to the decision taken by the 
Chief Ministers’ Conference in this regard and a detailed report of fee ae- 
tion taken by the various State Governments placed before the Committee 
at its next meeting. 


(ix) Correspondence between the State headquarters and the district 
(Para 15 of the Statement) .—It was noted that at present the Union Official 
Language (Hindi or English) was used for correspondence with district 
headquarters m all States either solely or in addition to the official lan¬ 
guage of the State. 

(x) Recruitment to State Services (Para 16 of the Statement). —It was 
noted that the Commissioner for Linguistic Minorities had already taken up 
the matter with the few States where compulsory tests were held in the 
regional language for purposes of recruitment. The Committee decided to 
review the position at a subsequent meeting after final replies had been re¬ 
ceived froni the States concerned by the Commissioner and the Union Home 
Ministry. 

(xi) Recognition of degrees or diplomas granted by all recognised Uni- 
versiti^ (Para 17 of the Statement) .—The Committee considered that the 
State Governments concerned should be requested to take early action for 
amending the existing rules in accordance with the decision taken by the 
Chief Ministers’ Conference. It was agreed that the position might be re¬ 
viewed by the Committee at its next meeting in the light of further informa¬ 
tion received from the State Governments. 

(xii) Medium of University education (Para 18 of the Statement) _This 

item would be considered at a subsequent meeting of the Committee. 

(xiii) Appointment of one-third number of judges from other States _ 

The Chairman informed the Committee that he had written to all the Chief 
Ministers on the subject on 23rd September 1961, but a final reply had been 
•received only from Orissa, After some discussion, it was agreed that the 
Chief Ministers might discuss the matter with their Chief Justices with a 
view to expedite the matter. 

(xiv) Constitution of new all-India Services. —The Chairman informed 
the Committee that schemes for the establishment of all-India Services in 
Engineering, Forestry and Health had been prepared and these would be 
forwarded to the State Governments shortly for their comments. He 
expressed the hope that the State Governments would give early considera- 
Lon to these schemes so that necessary action could be taken to introduce a 
Bill in Parliament without undue delay. 

5. Item No. 4 of the Agemda.—The scope of the Committee’s work. 

It was agreed that the Committee should deal with all matters pertaining 
to national integration including safeguards for linguistic minorities. 
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Minutes of the Second meeting of the Committee of Zonal Councils for 
National Integration held on 26th. August, 1962, at 3 p.m. at Bombay. 

Present: 

1. Shri Lai Bahadur Shastri, Union Home Minister.— Chairman. 

2. Shri Y. B. Chavan, Chief Minister, Maharashtra, Vice-Chairman, 

Western Zonal Council. 

3. Shri Sanjiva Reddy, Chief Minister. Andhra Pradesh, Vice-Chair¬ 

man, Southern Zonal Council. 

4. Shri M. L. Sukhadia, Chief Minister, Rajasthan, Vice-Chairman, 

Northern Zonal Council. 

5. Shri B. A. Mandloi, Chief Minister, Madhya Pradesh, Vice-Chair¬ 

man, Central Zonal Council. 

6. Shri C. B. Gupta, Chief Minister, Uttar Pradesh (attended by special 

invitation). 

Shri P. C. Sen, Chief Minister, West Bengal, Vice Chairman. Easten» 
Zonal Council could not attend because of indisposition. 


Officers of Government of India 

7. Shri Hari Sharma, Additional Secretary, Ministry of Home Affairs. 

:8. Shri R. Prasad, Joint Secretary & Director. Directorate of Man¬ 
power, Ministry of Home Affairs. 

9. Shri R. P. Naik, Joint Secretary, Ministry of Education. 

10. Shri K. L. Budhiraja, Officer on Special Duty, Ministry of Home 
Affairs. 

In his opening remarks, the Chairman thanked the Chief Minister, U.P., 
for responding to the invitation to attend the meeting. 

He stated that the Parliament attached great importance to the Com¬ 
mittee’s deliberations and much depended on its working for the implemen¬ 
tation of decisions taken at the Chief Ministers’ Conference and the National 
Integration Council. On the 24th August when the Parliament discussed 
the report of the Commissioner for Linguistic Minorities, he had informed 
the House that there could be no better agency than the present committee 
for the implementation of policies for promoting national integration He 
was satisfied with the progress made in several States in implementing the 
recommendations of the National Integration Council and of the Chief Min¬ 
isters’ Conference on safeguards for linguistic minorities. Since the last 
meeting almost all State Governments had evolved a suitable machinery for 
the purpose. 

Referring to the problem of Scheduled tribes, the Chairman stated that 
at a conference held recently, the State Ministers in charge of Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes had accepted almost all the recommendations 
of the Dhebar Commission. They had suggested certain measures for th® 
betterment of backward classes in keeping with the requirements of national 
integration. These suggestions as well as the recommendations of the Dhe¬ 
bar Commission were expected to be discussed by the Lok Sabha on the 6th 
September. It was necessary that ways and means should be devised by 
which the representatives of the Central and the State Governments could 
sit together to ensure efifectrve implementation of the various proposals. 
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Adverting to the question of transfer of Judges of High Courts, the> 
Chairman stated that the suggestions made in this regard had been referred 
to the Chief Ministers for their comments. 

The Chairman also referred to the All-India Services and intimated that 
all the State Governments had agreed to the constitution of All-India Ser¬ 
vices in Engineering, Health and Forestry Departments but the proposal for 
the formation of an All-India Educational Service had not received support 
from all the States. He emphasized the need of the State Governments ex¬ 
pediting their views on the scheme formulated in this behalf. He proposed 
that a conference of Chief Secretaries and departmental heads concerned 
might be held in New Delhi to finalise the scheme for the creation of the 
three All-India Services as also to consider the implementation of the re¬ 
commendations of the Dhebar Commission. Advantage may be taken of this 
meeting for discussing other important matters also. 

It was agreed that the proposed meeting of the Chief Secretaries should 
be called to formulate tentative proposals before the Chief Ministers met in 
November, 1962. 

Item 1.—Review of the implementation of decisions taken at the first' 
meeting of the Committee. 

(a) Pattern of the agency for implementation of safeguards for linguistic 
minorities on— 

(i) At Zonal level .—It was noted that the Southern and the Western- 
Zonal Councils had already set up standing, committees, as recom¬ 
mended by the Committee at its first meeting. The Chairman 
observed that the Western Zonal Council had decided to include 
also the Commissioner for Linguistic Minorities and a representa¬ 
tive of the Minister of Home Affairs in its Standing Committee, 
and the Committee might consider if this pattern should be 
recommended to other Zonal Councils. 

After some discussion it was agreed that it may; be left to the 2ionar 
Councils to make additions to the Standing Committees of Chief Ministers- 
on the lines of the decision taken by the Western Zonal Council. 

(b) State level and (c) District level .—^The Committee reviewed the' 
position and noted that all the State Governments had set up suitable agen¬ 
cies at the State level and the District level to implement the safeguards for 
linguistic minorities and to promote national integration as recommended by 
the Committee at its first meeting. 

(ii) Right of linguistic minorities to have instruction in their mother 
tongue at the primary and secondary stages of education. 

(a) Primary education .—As regards the right of linguistic minorities to 
have instruction in their mother-tongue at the primary stage of educa¬ 
tion, the Committee reviewed the position and noted that while all States 
had reported that they were implementing the various decisions taken by 
the Southern Zonal Council and accepted in principle by the Chief Minis¬ 
ters’ Conference held in August, 1961, the reports received from some areas 
were couched in rather general terms. The Committee felt that although 
the number of schools providing instruction through the medium of the 
monther-tongue of linguistic minorities and the number of pupils had in¬ 
creased in the last few years, in almost all States, the adequacy or other¬ 
wise of the existing provision in relation to the demand for instruction 
through various minority languages could be assessed only after the arrange¬ 
ment for registration of minority pupils had become fully effective. 

It was decided that the State Governments should be requested to take 
immediate steps for the maintenance of registers and for ensuring the im¬ 
plementation of the rest of the policy decisions taken by the Chief Minis¬ 
ters’ Conference in August, 1961, in this behalf. 

(b) Secondary education .—^The Committee noted that facilities for ins¬ 
truction through the mother-tongue of linguistic minorities at the secon¬ 
dary stage of education had not been provided in certain States. 
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During the course of discussions, the Chief Minister, Rajasthan, stated 
that there was no single linguistic minority group in his State which cons¬ 
tituted a substantial part of the population. The Sindhis constituted only 
about 1 per cent of the population. He felt that it might not be found 
feasible to provide facilities for instruction through the medium of such 
.small groups at the Secondary schools considering the difficulty of providing 
text-books, etc. He said, however, that the Rajasthan Government was 
considering the matter further. 

The Chief Minister, Uttar Pradesh, stated that Hindi and Urdu were 
not basically different and the Kripalani Committee which includes Maulana 
Haflz-ul-Rehman, Shri Inayat Ali Khan, and Shri Sadiq Ali besides others 
had expressed itself in favour of the regional language as the medium of 
instruction at the secondary stage. 

The Chief Minister. Madhya Pradesh, stated that while he accepted the 
principles laid down at the all-India level, he felt that the requirement of 
the minorities was being met by giving grants to minority schools which 
imparted instruction in the mother-tongue at the secondary stage, and 
it was not necessary to set up separate Government schools for this pur¬ 
pose. Chief Miniser, Rajasthan, endorsed this view. 

It was decided that the State Governments should be advised that 
positive help should be extended to such minority schools by way of suit¬ 
able grants and ensuring their recognition by the Boards; and that, where 
there was effectiye demand from linguistic minority groups facilities should 
be proyided in accordance with the policy decisions taken at all-India level. 

(iii) Provision of suitable text books. —It was noted that the Union 
Education Ministry had drawn up a programme for the preparation 
of text books. The State Governments were also taking suitable 
steps in pursuance of the decisions taken by the Chief Ministers’ 
Conference. 

(iv) Teaching of English and Hindi from an early stage, —The Com¬ 
mittee noted that Hindi was being taught to non-Hindi pupils 
from Standard III in U.P., and Manipur; from Standard IV in 
Assam, Bihar and Punjab (excluding PEPSU where it starts 
from Standard III); from Standard V in Gujarat and Maharash¬ 
tra; from Standard VI in Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, Mysore, Orissa 
and West Bengal and from Standard VIII in Madras. English was 
being taught or proposed to be taught as a language subject from 
Standard III in U.P.. West Bengal. Manipur and Kerala; from 
Standard IV in Assam and Tripura; from Standard V in Madras, 
Maharashtra, Mysore and Delhi; from Standard VI in Andhra 
Pradesh. Bihar, Jammu and Kashmir. Madhya Pradesh, Orissa 
and Punjab, and from Standard VHI in Gujarat. 

It was felt that while there might be certain advantages in having a 
measure of uniformity in regard to the teaching in schools Of 
all-India media such as Hindi and English, it might be left to 
the discretion of the States to decide, having regard to all as¬ 
pects of the problem, as regard the class or standard from which 
these languages might be taught in different areas. 

(v) Three-language formula. —^The Chairman observed that although 

5 years had elapsed, effective steps had not been taken for im¬ 
plementing the formula over large parts of the country. It was 
decided that early implementation of the formula should b« 
taken up with all the States in which it had so far been imple¬ 
mented effectively. ! i 

Kvi) Affiliation of schools and colleges to outside bodies.—The Com¬ 
mittee noted that all the State Governments had reported that 
suitable facilities existed in each State for affiliation of schools 
and colleges teaching minority languages. 
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(vii) Use of minority languages for communication with the public 
and for purposes of publicity. —In the course of discussion, the- 
Chief Minister, Uttar Pradesh, observed that while the principle 
was accepted there were practical difficulties in applying this 
principle to Units below the districts, e.g.. municipalities, tehsils, 
etc., where a linguistic minority constituted 15 per cent or more 
of the population. He agreed, however, to get the matter ex¬ 
amined after the 1961 census figures become available. The 
Chief Ministers of Maharashtra and Madhva Pradesh also agreed, 
that they would get suitable lists prepared on the basis of 1961 
census figures. 

(viii) Use of minority languages for dealings of the administration, 
with the public .— 

(a) Replies to letters/petitions in minority languages to be sent 
in the same language. 

The Committee noted that suitable action had been, or was being taken,, 
in a number of States. The reports received from certain States did not 
indicate the position very clearly. It was decided that the matter should, 
be pursued with all the States and that the Standing Committee at Zonal 
level might also take up this matter with the States included in the Zone. 

(b) Publication of translation of the substance of important laws,, 
rules and regulations in minority languages. 

The Conmittee noted that in Uttar Pradesh arrangements existed for 
the publication of the substance of important laws, rules and regulations in 
r’- , Mah^ashtra also, there were aucquate arrangements for the 

translation of^ the substance of important laws, rules and regulations in. 
^rtain minority languages, e.g., Gujarati and Hindi. The Government of 
Gujarat did not feel the necessity for taking any action in this regard since 
toere was no linguistic minority constituting 15 per cent to 20 per cent of 
the population of a district or taluk. The Government of Orissa had inti¬ 
mated that laws, rules etc., had not yet been translated or made available 
in Oriya, the State official language, and that as su:h the question of trans¬ 
lation of la-ws etc., in the minority languages did not arise. The Coramittee- 
aoted that the matter was being pursued. ' 

(c) Setting up of a translation Bureau at Headquarters. 

The Committee noted that translation bureaux existed in Mysore, Andhra 
Pradesh, Bihar and Maharashtra and that the Governments of Assam, 
West Bengal. Madras and Kerala were considering the question of setting. 

translation bureaux at the S'tate headquarters. The Government 
of Gujarat, however, did not consider it necessary to set up any translation: 
bureau since all people understood Gujarati and there was no linguistic 
minority constituting a substantial proportion of the population in anr 
district or taluk. 

It was decided that the Government of Gujarat, and the other State 
Governments where translation Bureaux had not been set up, should be- 
requested to make similar arrangements. 

(ix) Recruitment to State Services: 

(a) Language shoud not be a bar to recruitment. —A test of pro¬ 
ficiency should be held after selection and before the end of 
probation. 


The Committee noted that the Governments of Jammu and Kashmir 
Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Madras, Andhra Pradesh,' 
Mysore, Kerala, Bihar, West Bengal and Assam had, where necessary, 
modified their recruitment rules so that a test in the regional language was 
held after selection and not at the stage of selection. The Government of 
Orissa, had, however, stated that there were certain language qualifications 
for permanent and technical posts. In Uttar Pradesh, there was a com¬ 
pulsory language paper m the competitive examination for recruitment ta» 
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iJie State Civil Service and knowledge of Hindi was prescribed as an assea* 
tial qualification for most posts, including technical ones. The Chief Minis¬ 
ter, Uttar Pradesh, stated that the standard of the Hindi language papar 
had been deliberately kept at a fairly low level and the Public Servic® 
Commission always keeps in mind that, if a candidate had done well in 
other subjects, lack of proficiency in Hindi does not stand in his way for 
being selected. The Chairman observed that the Uttar Pradesh Govern¬ 
ment had already adopted a liberal view of the matter and there should not 
be much difficulty in agreeing to the general principle laid down at the 
nll-India level in the interests of national integration that language should 
not be a bar to recruitment and a test in the regional language should be 
held after recruitmet but before confirmation. 

It was decided that the attention of the State Governments concerned 
should be invited to the principle involved and they' should be requested to 
modify existing recruitment rules and instructions suitably to bring them 
into conformity with the principles of policy accepted by the Chief Minis¬ 
ters’ Conference. 

(b) Medium of examination for competitive tests for selection to 
State Services. 

It was noted that the medium of examination conducted by the State 
Service Commission continued to be English or option was given to use 
English or Hindi as the medium of examination. This was in conformity 
With the principle laid down by the Chief Ministers’ Conference. 

(x) Recognition of degrees and diplomas granted by all Universities. 

This recommendation has already been implemented by almost all the 

States. The Committee noted that the Government .of Maharashtra wa« 
reviewing the position in consultation with the Public Service Commission, 
and that the matter was under examination also in Kerala. The Madras 
Government had decided to accept the decision of Chief Ministers’ Con¬ 
ference to recognise the degrees and diplomas of all Universities and insti¬ 
tutions recognised by the University Grants Commission. This was, 
ho-^ever, subject to the condition that those who applied for the job i» 
the State should possess adequate knowledge of the official language o( 
■Wie State. 

The Committee was of the view that the Proviso was not inconformity 
with the basic principle accepted by the Chief Ministers and it was decided 
tfiat the Madras Government should be requested to drop it. 

(xi) Medium df University Education: 

It was noted that the National Integration Council had considered this 
matter at its meeting held on June 2-3, 1962. 

(xii) Appointment of one-third number of Judges from other States: 

The Chairman mentioned that the conclusions reached by Central 
Government on the recommendations made by some of the State Govern¬ 
ments and the Chief Justices regarding the facilities to be provided to Judges 
0.1 transfer had been communicated to the State Governments for their 
comments. The Chief Minister, Maharashtra, expressed the view that the 
propriety of the proposed concession to restrict practice in the case of 
transferred High Court Judges only to the High Courts from which they 
retired, was open to question. The Chairman observed that stopping a 
High Court Judge from practice in more High Courts than one would be a 
disincentive against his going to another State on transfer. The Chairman 
requested that the Chief Ministers might send replies as soon as possible. 

(xiii) Constitution of new All-India Services: 

The Committee noted that the State Governments had agreed to the 
proposed constitution o.f all-India Services in Engineering, Forest and 
Heath. The creation of an all-India Educational Service had been agreed 
to by the Governments of Bihar. Gujarat and Uttar Pradesh, while the 
Governments of Madras and Maharashtra had opposed it. The replies from 
other States were awaited. 
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The Chairman emphasised the need for the State Governments to ex¬ 
pedite their views on the proposals. It was agreed that details might he 
di.scussed in the Conference of Chief Secretaries and heads of Depart¬ 
ments which he proposed to hold before the Chief Ministers would meet 
for the all-India Congress Committee in Delhi in November, 1962. 

Item II—Publicity for promoting National and Emotional Integration. 

The matter had been discussed in June last and steps and measures 
taken by the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting for promoting 
national unity and emotional integration through various media organisa¬ 
tions had been considered. At the suggestion of Chief Minister, Maharash¬ 
tra, it was decided that a Seminar of Directors of Publicity of the States 
should be held with a view to devising effective ways and means of publi¬ 
city for promoting national and emotional integration. 

Item III—Domicile restrictions for purposes of admissions to Educational, 
Technical and Professional Institutions. 

As stated in the explanatory note circulated on this item, it was noted 
that the problem of domicile restrictions was acute in respect of admissions 
to engineering and medical colleges. 

The Chief Minister, Rajasthan, stated in the course of discussion, that 
there was a serious dearth of qualified technical and professional personnel, 
such as engineers, doctors, etc., and also a scramble for admission of students 
to technical and professional colleges, and practical difficulties might, there¬ 
fore arise, especially in educationally backward areas, if the existing domi¬ 
ciliary restrictions on admission of students were withdrawn conipletely 
and all of a sudden. The Chief Minister of Andhra Pradesh, observed that 
a large percentage of seats in technical and professional colleges was re¬ 
served in some States for backward classes, and there were a number of 
practical issues that might need to be considered. After the matter had 
been discussed at length, it was decided to form a “Study Team” consisting 
of one member from each of the five Zones and two officers of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. It will study the situation in detail and make suggestions 
regarding the manner in which the recommendation of the National Integra¬ 
tion Council should be implemented. j 

Item IV—Pledge to be signed by every Indian adult not to resort t» 
physical violence in any dispute. 

The Chairman explained the background in which the National Integra¬ 
tion Conference had made this recommendation, and informed the meeting 
of the propose! for launching a mass campaign during Gandhi Jayanti 
Week. The meeting endorsed the proposal for holding a National Integra¬ 
tion Week every year from October 2 to 9 to make special efforts through¬ 
out the country for creating a climate of opinion favouring national inte¬ 
gration. Citizens would be urged during the week tlus year to sign a 
pledge saying that they would not resort to physical violence in any dis¬ 
pute and in successive years they would be asked to renew the pledge. 
Meetings would be held all over the country on Mahatma Gandhi’s birth¬ 
day explaining th'' oojectives of the campaign and appealing to people to 
give earnest thoiight to signing the pledge. It was decided that an appeal 
would be issued from the Centre for celebrating the National Integration 
Week. ! j 

Venue and date of next M<^eting 

It was decided that the next meeting of the Committee might be held in 
Hyderabad towards the end of October, 1962. 



APPENDIX ‘VII’ 


Proceedings of the first meeting of the National Integration Council 
held at New Delhi on June 2 and 3, 1962 

National Integration Conference convened by the Prime Minister 
which at New Delhi from the 28th September to the 1st October, 

1961, decided to set up a National Integration Council to reviev/ all 
matters pertaining t'o national integration and to make recommendations 
thereon. The composition of the Council is as follows: 

(1) Prime Minister as Chairman. 

(2) The Union Home Minister. ; 

(3) Chief Ministers of all States. 

(4) Seven leaders of political parties represented in Parliament. 

(5) Chairman of the National ■ Integration Committee of the Indian 
National Congress (Shrimati Indira Gandhi). 

(6) Chairman, University Grants Commission. 

(7) Two Educationists. 

(8) Seven persons nominated by the Prime Minister. 

(9) Commissioner for Linguistic Minorities. 

(10) Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribe*. 

.n, meeting of the National Integration Council was held in 

the Vigyan Bhavan at New Delhi on June 2 and 3, 1962. A list of persons 
who attended the meeting of the Council is given in Appendix 1. 

3. The Prime Minister in his opening speech welcomed the members. 
He explamed that the delay in holding the meeting has been caused by 
the fact that general elections had intervened in the early part of the year. 

progress of implementation of the recommendations 
Wo ^ Integration Conference was circulated to the mem- 

bers. The .Prime Minist^ indicated that during the general elections, cer¬ 
tain undesirable trends had manifested themselves and some disruptive 
factors had come into evidence in the course of the election campaign. 

reErardTnff entered upon a general discussion 

regarding trends and developments since the meeting of the National Inte- 
pation Conference held in October last, with particular reference to tL 
action to be taken for the preservation of the unity of India and against 
communahsm. Several members took part in this general discu^ion and 
made a survey of the developments during recent months. As a result of 
closIr^examinaUon^"®® problems presented themselves for further and 

5. The first problem was the place of English Hindi and the regional 
languages m university education, with particular reference to the need for 
teg the univershtes and the leacte 

Sp*% S^iencf "S^tLSS"?^ A^°''comm^^^ 

(1) Dr. Sampurnanand— Chairman. 

(2) Dr. C. D. Deshmukh. 

(3) Dr. D. S. Kothari. 

(4) Shri K. M. Munshi. 
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(5) Bbai Jodh Singh. 

(6) Shri Frank Anth’ony. 

(7) Dr. Jivraj Narayan Mehta. 


6. Aiter considering the report of the Sampumanand Committee, the 
Coiincil adopted the following Resolution: 

“The Council reaffirms the conclusions set out in paragraph 15 'of the 
Statement issued by the National Integration Conference in Sep- 
tember-October, 1961. The Council recalls that these conclu¬ 
sions did not differ materially from the decisions in regard to 
the medium of instruction at the University stage arrived at by 
the Chief Ministers’ Conference in August 1961, as also that they 
had since been accepted by the Emotional Integration Committee 
in its preliminary report. 

The Council 'observes that the polic^ in this respect is being imple¬ 
mented in varying measures by different Universities, but it is 
of the view that its implementation should be more purposeful. 
In the Council’s view, the change is justified not so much by cul¬ 
tural or political sentiments as on the very important academic 
consideration of facilitating grasp and understanding of the sub¬ 
ject-matter. Further, India’s university men will be unable to 
make their maximum possible contribution to the advancement of 
learning generally, and science and technology in particular, un¬ 
less there was a continuous means of communication in the shape 
of the regional languages between its masses, its artisans and tech¬ 
nicians and Its university men. The development of the talent 
in the country will also, in the view of the Council, be retarded 
imless regional languages are employed as media of instruction at 
the university stage. 

that while generally speaking the replacement 
of English as medium was thus an inevitable end which should 
be actively pursued, every care should be taken by universities to 
ensure that the transition is made without jeopardising the 
quality of education and aftei’ careful preparation, e.g. the co¬ 
opera tiori of teachers and the availability of good standard books 
written by umversity teachers or other experts for which every 
incentive should be provided by the authorities concerned. 

The Council lays stress on the importance of teaching English as a 
compulsory subject whether in any transitional scheme of the 
adopti^ of regional languages as medium of instruction, or even 
^ter the replaceinent has been fully carried out at a future date. 
In the transitional stage, English will serve as the link among 
'of f between university and university in respect 

^ professors or migration of students; whilst, at all 

times, as a language of great international importance, English 
pen^^^bll^toS^fo the outside world, constitute an indis- 

fh^Sgionaf/anguagS"’^ development of 

English would thus be an international 
taken So^s. “l^f 

foIlow”!ectoS de®!vered®lf'to 
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"Rie change in the medium of instruction in a university is primarily' 
a question for the university to decide. While it seems natural 
that regional languages would gradually become the media o£' 
instruction at the university stage, the Council sees no reason why 
there should be any bar to the use of English or Hindi as a. 
medium of instruction in a university, or in some of its colleges. 
Indeed it forsees that in some special circumstances the establish¬ 
ment of such a college might become a desideratum. 


In this connection, the Council urges that there should be a provision 
in every university permitting the use of Hindi or English as an 
optional to the regional language for answering examination • 
papers.” 

7. The two other main problems which emerged and which called for 
further examination were the problem arising out of the agitations for 
regional separatism in certain parts of the country and the problem of com- 
munalism. Two Committees were appointed to deal with (a) the problem 
of national integration and regionalism, and (b) the problem of national 
integration and communalism. The problems entrusted to these Committees 
have certain aspects in common and it was, therefore, expected that the 
Committees may function together whenever they considered it appropriate 
to do so. The Committees were also authorised to co-opt not more than 
two members each if they considered it necessary. It was realised that the- 
work of these two Committees may take some time and they were, there¬ 
fore requested to make their report to the next meeting of the Council. The 
following members were appointed to the two Committees: 

1. Committee on national integration and regionalism; 

(1) Shri C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar— Chairman 

(2) Shri K. Kamaraj. 

(S) Shri Y. B. Chavan. 

(4) Shri B. Patnaik. 

(5) Shri Asoka Mehta. 

(6) Shri B.P. Chaliha. 

2, Committee on national integration and communalism: 

(1) Shri Asoka Mehta— Chairman. 

(2) Shrimati Indira Gandhi. 

(3) Shri A. B. Vajpayee. 

(4) Shri Bishanchandar Seth 

(5) Shri Sadiq Ali. 

(6) Shri E. M. S. Namboodiripad. 

(7) Prof. M. Mujeeb. 

8. The Council next considered the question of evolving codes of conduct: 
for (a) political parties, (b) students and (c) the Press. The Council 
reaffirmed the code which had been recommended for adoption by political 
parties by the National Integration Conference last October. The Council 
urged the various political parties in the country effectually to implement 
these recommendations in regulating the conduct of their members. 

9. The Council was of the view that it would be desirable to evolve a 
code of conduct not only for the different grades of students but also for 
the teachers and the various educational institutions and political parties. 
In _drawing up such a code, there should be the fullest consultation witbn 
uruversities and educational institutions. A Committee was set up to exa- 
xaiae fee question frufeer. The Committee would consult the universities: 
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and ^ucational institutions while preparing the draft code which it would 
submit to the Council at its next meeting. The following were appointed 
to the Committee. 

(1) Dr. K. L. Shrimali —Chairman & Convener. 

(2) Shri C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar. 

(3) Dr. C. D. Deshmukh. 

(4) Dr. D. S. Kothari. 

(5) Bhai Jodh Singh. 

10. The proposal to evolve a c'ode of conduct for the Press was consi¬ 
dered by the National Integration Conference in October last. The Con¬ 
ference had recommended that the Coimcil should take steps to evolve such 
a dode of conduct. The Press has a vital role to play in national integration 
by promoting a feeling of national unity and solidarity, by setting its face 
against disruptive forces and by exercising due restraint and a sense of 
responsibility in dealing with matters likely to create tension or promote 
antagonisms 'or animosities. 


11. The Council considered a draft code of conduct for the Press placed 
before it (Appendix II). The Council felt that the draft code was worthy 
of acceptance. The efficacy of such a code would, however, depend on its 
willing acceptance by the Press. 

12. The Press Commission, whose report was published in 1954 had come 
to the conclusion that the establishment of a Press Council was’ a matter 
tof great importance not only to safeguard editorial independence but also for 
ensuririg objectivity in the presentation of news and views. The Press 
Con^ssion had stated that the formulation and implementation of a code 
dealing with the rights and responsibiUties of the Press will be one of the 
primary duties and obligations of the Press Council when it is established. 
Special attention was paid to certain principles that should find a place in 
the code of journalistic etiquette. These are set out in Appendix III. 

13. Having regard to the adequate and comprehensive code of conduct 
for the Press on the lines indicated in the report of the Press Commission, 
the National Integration Council desired to stress the importance of im- 
plementating those recommendations as early as possible. In the mean¬ 
while, the Council recommended to Government the setting up of a Com¬ 
mittee to confer with the different sections of the Press and to examine 
and formulate a Press Code with due regard to the Press Commission’s 
recommendations. 

1 i?-’ (Council considered a proposal to evolve a code Of conduct for 
elections including Panchayat Raj elections. It discussed at some length the 

elections to the different bodies at various 
Iwels m ffie P^chayat Raj scheme. It was revealed that there was con¬ 
siderable diversity among the different States as regards the statutory pro- 
7ifa Panchayats, the Block Panchayat Saiffitis 

extent of devolution of functions 
and pwers to these bodies. In the circumstances, the Council felt that 
balance of advptage lay in keeping party politics out of the Pan- 
P^^^cularly at the village or primary level, it was advi- 
C^ctf question to a future session. The 

S^SS^fliew!^ ^ meanwhile the situation should be kept under 

15. The Council considered a suggestion bv Shri K M Munshi that th* 

adSative^-cTffie 

residence, service, education, trade, business 
H^e S ^ th examined. 'The discussion centred in 

:sMtu«om m universities and educational in- 

ent States. The Coiancii noted that universitias can and 
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should exert a powerful unifying influence in the country. It, therefore 
strongly recommended that admissions to the universities should not be 
denied on considerations of place of birth, residence, caste or creed 
(except in so far as any reservations have been provided under the Consti¬ 
tution) . ’ i 

16. Certain film producers had conveyed a suggestion to the Council that 
they may undertake production of a series hf documentaries and short fUms 
to further the cause of national integration. The Council welcomed the pro¬ 
posal and decided that it may be referred to the Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting for further consideration. The Ministry was requested 
to make a report on the subject at the next meeting of the Council. 

17. In his concluding remarks, the Prime Minister referred to the ques¬ 
tion of the constitution of All-India Services. He observed that the setting 
up of All India Services would help in furthering the cause of national 
integration. He expressed the hope that the State Governments would give 
early consideration to the proposals already sent to them. 

18. It^was decided that the next meeting of the Council may be held at 
some place outside Delhi, preferably at Hyderabad or Bangalore towards the 
end of September or the beginning of October, 1962. 


Appkndix I 

List of Members of the Council and Special Invitees 
The Prime Minister— Chairman. 

The Union Home Minister. 

Chief Ministers of States :—■ 

Shri N. Sanjiva Reddy, Andhra Pradesh. 

Shri B. P. Chaliha, Assam. 

Shri Binodanand Jha, Bihar. 

Dr. Jivraj Narayan Mehta, Gujarat. 

Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad, Jammu & Kashmir. 

Shri Pattern A. Thanu Piilai, Kerala. 

Shri B. R. Mandloi, Madhya Pradesh. 

Shri K. Kamaraj, Madras. 

Shri Yeshwantrao Balwantrao Chavan, Maharashtra. 

Shri S. R. Kanthi, Mysore. 

Shri Bijoyananda Patnaik, Orissa. 

Shri Partap Singh Kairon, Pxmjab. 

Shri Mohan Lai Sukhadia, Rajasthan. 

Shri C. B. Gupta, Uttar Pradesh. 

*Dr. B. C. Roy, West Bengal. 

Leaders of political parties represented in Parliament: — 

Shri Sadiq Ali. 

Shri As'oka Mehta (By special invitation). 

Shri Ganga Sharan Sinha. 

Shri E. M. S. Namboodiripad (in place of Shri S. A. Dange). 
Shri K. M. Munshi. 

Shri A. B. Vajpayee. 

♦These members did not attend the meeting. 
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Shri Jaipal Singh. 

Shri N. Siv Raj. 

Shri Bishanchandar Seth (By special invitation). 

Chairman of the National Integration Committee of the Indian National 
•'Congress—Shrimati Indira Gandhi. 

Chairman of the University Grants Commission—Shri D. S. Kothari. 
Educationists: 

tDr. H. J. Bhabha. 

Prof. M. Mujeeb. 

Seven pers’ons nominated by the Prime Minister namely: — 

Dr. Zakir Hussain. 

Shri C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar. 
fShri Jayaprakash Narayan. 

Dr. Sampurnanand. 

Shri C. D. Deshmukh. 

Shri Frank Anthony. 

Bhai Jodh Singh. 

Commissioner for Linguistic Minorities—Shri B. Malik. 

Commissioner for Scheduled Castes & Scheduled Tribes—Shri A. K. 
'Chanda. 


Central Government—Special invitees. 

1. Dr. K. L. Shrimali, Minister for Education. 

t2. Shri Humayun Kabir, Minister for Scientific Research and Cultural 
•JVflairs. 

3. Shri Sham Nath, Deputy Minister for Information and Broadcasting. 

Appendix II 

Draft Code of Conduct for the Press 

'The Press shall— 

(i) take all active steps to develop a feeling of unity, solidarity and 
cohesion in the hearts of the people and to create a sense of 
common citizenship and a feeling of loyalty to the nation; 

<ii) subordinate group loyalties based on caste, community, religion, 
region, or language to national interests; 

<iii) condone no move of any person, party, or group to divide the 
country, or to create tension between its peoples; 

<iv) condemn unreservedly incitement to violence or any advocacy of 
violence as a means of settling conflicts; 

<v) withhold publication of unverified news which would tend fo 
create discord, and refrain from giving prominent display to such 
news; 

(vi) contradict or rectify all inaccurate reports or comments relating 
to such news; 

(vii) highlight all activities, whether of the state or Of the public, 
which promote the progress of the nation and unity of the country. 


*Did not attend in the afternoon of June 3, 1962. 
tThese members did not attend the meeting. 
:$Did not attend on June 2, 1962. 
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Appendix III 


(1) As the Press is a primary instrument in the creation of public 
opinion, journalists should regard their calling as a trust and be ready and 
willing to serve and guard the public interest. 

(2) In the discharge of their duties, journalists shouldd attach due value 
to fundamental human and social rights and shall hold good faith and fair 
play in newg reports and comments as essential professional obligations. 

(3) Freedom in the honest collection and publication of news and facts 
and the right Of fair comment and criticism are principles which every 
journalist should always defend. 


(4) Journalists shall observe the restraint in reports and comments 
which are likely to aggravate tension likely to lead to violence. 

• Journalists shall endeavour to ensure that information disseminated 
w factually accurate. No fact shall be distroted and no essential fact shall 
^ su^ressed. No information known to be false or not believed to be 
true shall be published. 

shall be assumed for all information and comment 
befoSiand I'esponsibility is disclaimed, this shall be explicitly stated 

(7) Unconfirmed news shall be identified and treated as such. 

Confidence shall always be respected and professional secrecy pre- 
seryed but it shall not be regarded as a breach of the code if the source 
or (murte of°”aw matters coming up before the Press Council, 

conduc/°^'^^^^^^*® porsonal interests to influence professional 

^ (10) Any report found to be inaccurate and any comment based on 

® be voluntarily rectified. It shall be obligatory to give 
.correction or contradiction when a report published is 
false or inaccurate in material particulars. puuusuea is 

persons engaged in the gathering, transmission and dissemina- 
commenting thereon shall seek to maintain full nublic 
confidence m the integrity and dignity of their profusion Thev S 

4 ?®^? compatible with this inte^ity and 

dignity; and they shall guard against exploitation of their status 

bribe^orAnTucemenf^for^thp the acceptance or demand of a 

..r d»y new. o? oS.'St.'* * ““ '»»» 

.canying on of personal controversies in the Press whero nVi 
SS’pmSJ.i:' “ “"Jou™,Me and dSWf.olj,'.fS dT^llfy jS 

(14) R is unprofessional to give currency in the Press to rumours or 
gossip affecting the private life of individuals. Even verifiable news affect¬ 
ing individuals shall not be published unless public interests demand its 
publication. u 


(15) Calumny and unfounded accusations 
offences. 


are serious professional 


^16) Plagiarism is also a serious professional offence. 

Idian L n^ryth W ?hof pictures'; reporters and Press photographers 

SSwL Sfssed plioS."'® humiliation to innocent, bereaved br 
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Paiility for instructions through the medium of minority language at the PRIMARY Stage oj Education 
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Facility for instruction through the medium of minority language at the SECONDARY stage of education. 
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Ncwee ;—Figures in respect of the years 1955-56 to 1960-61 also include pupils studying language subjects, 
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APPENDIX ‘XII’ 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF MYSOR* 

Subject: —Medium of Instruction in Primary and Secondary Schools—Orders 

regarding. 


Read: 


1. Letter No. 124/I-B/62/603, dated 21st April 1962, from the Com¬ 
missioner, Linguistic Minorities, Government of India. 

2. Correspondence ending with Director of Public Instruction’s letter 
No. A2.H3.2470/MIS-1/62, dated 14th September 1962. 


Preamble 

The Director of Public Instruction has pointed out that there are various 
rules and practices in vogue regarding the medium of instruction in the 
five integrated areas of the State. In Ex-Mysore area, there is provision 
for the opening of English and Kannada Medium Sections. The procedure 
in this regard is governed by Government Order No. 2-2495/Edn.-7-51-2, 
dated 18th June 1951 and according to this Government order only one 
English Medium Section can be opened in a school, admission to this English 
Medium Section being restricted to those students whose mother-tongue is 
not Kannada, or who have not studied Kannada at the Primary stage. 

As regards the Madras-Karnatak area, there are very few schools with 
English as the medium of instruction. Almost all the schools have Kannada 
as the medium of instruction. In the Hyderabad-Karnatak area most of the 
schools have Kannada medium and some schools have English as the medium 
of instruction. There are also some schools with Urdu and Marathi Sec¬ 
tions. In Government Schools the admission of students to the English 
Medium Section is to be restricted only to those students who have not 
studied through the regional language at the Primary Stage, or to those 
whose medium of instruction at the Primary Stage was English. In Bombay- 
Karnatak, most of the schools have Kannada Medium only; but, there are some 
schools with English Medium and some schools with Marathi as the medium 
of instruction. 


2. Hindi, Tamil and Telugu are also the media of instruction in a few 
schools in the New Mysore State. 

3. On account of the diversity in the Rules and practices obtaining in 
the various integrated areas of the State, it is felt necessary to evolve a 
uniform set of rules regulating the opening of sections in the various media 
and admission of students thereto. Though Kannada is the regional language 
there are other minority languages in the State, such as Marathi, Urdu, 
Tamil, Telugu and Hindi. The question of English also has to be considered 
in this context. In addition to this, the obligations of the Government to 
the linguistic minorities as recommended by the Commissioner, Linguistic 
Minorities, have also to be taken into account in this connection. 

4. In view of the above circumstances, the Director of Public Instruction 
has proposed a set of rules in supersession of all the previous rules in this 
regard, which are in vogue in the several integrated areas of the State and 
has requested orders of Government to sanction the rules, suggesting that 
they may come into force with immediate effect. 
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Order No. ED-6-SMC 62 

Bangalore, dated the 16th October 1962/Asvn. 24. Saka ERA 1884 

In supersession of all the previous rules in this regard, which are in 
vogue in the several integrated areas of the State, Government are pleased 
to approve the set of rule providing for Educational facilities for Linguistic 
Minorities in the Primary and Secondary Schools. 

2. The rules as sanctioned by Government are appended to this Order 
and they shall come into force with immediate effect. 


By Order 

and in the name of the Governor of Mysore, 
(Sd/-) WILLIE A. SMITH, 
Under Secretary 

to Government, Education Department, 



Annexure io Government Order No. ED-6-SMC62, dated 16th October 
1962/ Asvn. 24 Saka Era 1884 


PART I 

Educational Facilities for Linguistic Mincyrities in Secondary Schools 
I. General Rules: — 

1. (a) The Regional Language will be the medium of Instruction as a 
general rule. 

. With a view to creating facilities for the Linguistic Minorities, pro¬ 
vision will be made for the instruction through the medium of their mother- 
tongue, subject to the following conditions;—■ 

, minimum number of children for opening a section with any one 

of the minority languages as medium of instruction shall be as follows— 

(i) there wght to be at least 15 students in each of the Standards. 
yilL X and XI, or a total of 45 or 60 students for standards VIII 
to X or ylll to XI put together respectively, belonging to the 
minority language, who are willing to receive instruction in that 
language as medium. 


(ii) The figure 45 or 60 for all the 3 or 4 standards pyt together and 
15 for each standard, should be computed separately for each 
one of the diversified courses and for the academic courses sepa¬ 
rately in the Standards IX. X and XI. ^ 


(iii) It would be sufficient if the total strength of 45 or 60 ounils in 
Standards VIII to X or VIII to) XI, respectively! is S up 

fnby providing these facilities 
to 15 pupils in Standard VIII in the I Year, 30 in the II Year 
Ha % Standards VIII and IX) and so on, till at the 

Vluii 


(iv) On being promoted from the VIII Standard to the TX if the 
number of students in a class with a medium in any minority 
language should be less than 15, these students may be allowed 
to take English as the Medium of Instruction for their non-lan- 
^lon Standards IX, X and XI, wherever there is pro- 


3. Previous permission of the Director of Public Instruction should be 

SL^rithf Urd°^®Hindt'^^Ta”,?,ii minority languages other than English, 
iViaratni, urau, Hindi, Tamil, Telugu as medium of instruction. 
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4. In places where there are more schools than one, and where students 
-of different minority languages exist in sufficient numbers, the provision for 
the media in all the minority languages should not be made in every school. 
For example, if in a locality, there are two or three schools, and if in one of 
them there is provision for Tamil medium, the other schools should not 
introduce this medium as a general rule. They should direct the students with 
Tamil medium to join the other school where the provision for this medium 
exists, unless the number of pupils warrants the provision of facilities in the 
other school. 

5. Only students who have studied the non-language subjects through 
their mother-tongue at the primary school stage, will be eligible to choose 
their mother-tongue as the medium at the Secondary stage. 


.II. English Medium in High Schools: — 

This facility is to be provided for the following categories of students: 

1. (i) Those whose mother-tongye is English and those who are promot¬ 

ed from the primary schools with English as medium; 

(ii) Those who belong to the migratory population, whatever their 
mother-tongue may be; 

(iii) Children of parents belonging to the All-India Services liable to 
transfer from State to State; 

(iv) Children of employees of Banks, Firms and other business con- 
_ cerns which have branches in more than one State and who are 

liable to transfer from State to State; 

(v) Those whose mother-tongue is a minority language for which no 
provision for teaching the Minority language exists' at the Secon¬ 
dary stage in the schools of the locality. 

(vi) Seats left over after providing for the above categories of 
students, may be filled up by other students who desire to take 
up English medium on the basis of .the marks obtained by them 
in English at the 7th Standard Annual Examination. 

2. If the strength of the English medium Section is from 50 to 60, there 
shall be only one Section; and it it exceeds 60 another English Medium 
Section may be opened with the previous permission of the Director of 
Public Instruction in Mysore, Bangalore. 

Procedure to be followed in Opening of English medium sections: _ 

1. The rules regarding the opening of English medium section indicated 
above apply to aU Government and Local authority Secondary Schools, 
^^le^^^ Secondary Schools also should adhere to these rules as far as pos- 

2. Even in the case of small schools, if the total number of students in 
any class who satisfy the conditions envisaged in Section II under Rule Hi) 

enlitled to get EngUsh medium is not less than 15 an 
English medium section has to be opened. 

w the VIII Standard the medium should 

be English or Kannada or any other language according to the needs of the 
and the circumstances of the case. The medium that is started in 

toM^^^tch ^ Standards until 

h“tch leaves the school, provided the minimum strength in each stan- 

iectiori(2) Is maLtataeT Standards together pre.scribed in 

Public InstrocW^®ma/^ermit® t™5lMng^ofT^^ 

even though the conditions prescribed above are not fulfilled, ' 
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IV. Qualifications and Eligibility oj Teachers to teach through several 
language media: — 

For a teacher to be qualified to teach the non-language subject.? through 
the medium of any particular langu^e, he should have taken this language 
as one of his subjects for at least his S.S.L.C. or he should have undergone- 
instruction through the medium of this language for his S.S.L.C. 

PART II 

Educational facilities for Linguistic Minorities in Primary Schools 


A. 1. In all Primary Schools, the medium of instruction shall ordinarily be 
the Regional language or the mother-tongue of the child. 

2. With a view to creating facilities for the Linguistic Minorities, pro¬ 
vision shall be made for their instruction through their mother-tongue, sub¬ 
ject to the following conditions; — 

(a) There shall be a minimum strength of 10 pupils for each of 
standads I to IV or 30 pupils in all the Standards I to IV together 
and a minimum strength of 10 pupils for each of Vhe Standards 
V to VII. 

(b) During the first four years after the commencement of the pro¬ 
vision of the facilities, a strength of 10 in each Standard in which 
the facilities are provided will be adequate. It will be sufficient 
if the total strength of 30 pupils is built up progressively during 
the four years by provding these facilities to 10 students in Stan¬ 
dard I in the first year, 20 (10 each in Standards I & II or 20 
for both Standards together) during the second year, and so on 
till, at the end of the third year, a strength of 20 is built up and 
retained in the IV year. 

3. All Primary Schools in the State should maintain a Register of 
Applications from parents belonging to the linguistic minority groups for 
admission of their children in Schools. The applications may be received for 
a period of 3 months ending a fortnight before the commencement of the 
school year, so that the strength of the various linguistic minoritj groups 
may be ascertained wherever necessary. Inter-School adjustments within 
the same locality should be made in the matter of admission of the minority 
pupils so as to see that no applicant is refused admission for the reason 
that the number is insufficient in the particular school where the application 
is made. 

4. The District Educational Officers are authorised to call upon the 
rnanagements of Private recognised Primary Schools to open separate sec¬ 
tions in their schools for linguistic minorities and to admit the additional 
staff and other approved items of expenditure towards grant, provided the* 
condiluns laid down in Para. 2 supra are satisfied. 

p. P'ovision shall be made for the study of the Regional language on an 
optional basis from Standard IV onwards so that the students belonging to 
the linguistic minority groups may not be at a disadvantage 

B. English medium primary schools.— 

1. English medium schools, or English medium sections in the existing 
rf ^udente-— opened for the benefit of the following category 

(}) Those whose mother-tongue is English. 

(ii) Those whose parents belong to All India Services liable to transfer 
from State to State. 

(iii) Children of migratory groups. 
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tiv) Children of employees of Banks, Firms and other Business con¬ 
cerns which have branches in more than one State^ who are liable 
to transfer from State to State. 

(v) Children whose mother tongue is a minority language for which 
there is no provision in the Schools of the locality. 

^ Schools should be started only after obtaining the permission 

of the Director of Public Instruction. 

:i. The minimum strength of 10 per class or 30 for Ihe Standards I to IV 
^ken together and minimum strength of 10 per class for Standards V to 
VII shall apply to the sanctioning of the English medium schools also. 


(Sd/-) WILLIE A. SMITH, 
Under Secretary to Government, 

Education Department 



APPENDIX ‘Xm* 

Proceedings op the Government op Mysore 

Subject;— Regarding <(he teaching of Kannada in Non-Kanada Primary 

Schools in the State. 


Read: 

(1) Government Order No. ED 83 PMS 61, dated the 12th September, 
1961. 

(2) Correspondence resting with letter No. ERB(R). 37. Cur (EMT)- 
13/61, dated the 13th March 1962, from the Director of Public Ins¬ 
truction in Mysoi’e, Bangalore. 

Preamble 

(i) In the Government Order dated the 12th September 1961, read above, 
it has been directed that the teaching of Kannada in Non-Kannada Govern¬ 
ment Primary Schools should be on Optional basis from Standard IV on¬ 
wards and that it should be left to the discretion of the Managements in the 
case of Private Schools. 

(ii) It has also been directed therein that the Primary School Curriculmn 
for StEindards III and IV approved in Government Order No. ED 42 DEI 59 
dated the 16th September 1959, stands amended accordingly. 

(iii) It has been further clarifled therein that all the facilities for teach¬ 
ing Kannada in Non-Kannada Primary Schools, would be continued to be 
made available for those who wish to study Kannada in those schools. 

(iv) The Director of Public Instruction in Mysore has now sought for 
clarification of Government on certain issues pertaining to the above Gov¬ 
ernment Order. 

Order No. ED 301 PMS 61, dated Bangalore, the 21st June 1962/Jyst 31, 

Saka Era 1884 

In the circumstances fully explained by the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion in Mysore and in amplification of the orders issued in the Government 
Order dated the 12th September 1961 read above. Government are pleased to 
direct as follows: — 

(1) That the curriculum of Standards V, VI and VII as approved in 
Government Order No. ED 8 DEI 60 dated the 12th April 1960 
also stands amended, so as to make the teaching of Kannada in 
these Standards of Non-Kannada Schools as an additional Option¬ 
al subject. 

(2) That in all Primary Schools, whether Kannada or Non-Kannada 
the following language pattern shall be adopted:— 

(a) In Standards I to III only mother tongue shall be studied; for 
14 periods of half an hour duration in Standards I and II and 
10 periods of 40 minutes duration in Standard III. 

(b) In Standard IV there shall be 7 periods of mother tongue plus 
3 pe”iods of Higher Kannada for those whose mother tongue 
is Kannada, or 3 periods of lower Kannada or higher mother 
tongue for those whose mother tongue is not Kannada. This 
will also include English as mother tongue. 

(c) In Standard V_there shall be 7 periods of mother tongue plus 
3 periods of higher Kannada for those whose mother tongue 
is Kannada, or 3 periods of lower Kannada or higher mother 
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tongue for those whose mother tongue is not Kannada. This 
will also include Engli^ as mother tongue. In addition there 
^all be 6 periods of lower English (compulsory) for those 
whose mother tongue is other than Ehglish or 6 periods of 
higher English for those whose mother tongue is English. 

(d) In Standards VI and VII there shall be 6 periods of mother 
tongue plus 3 periods of higher Kannada for those whose 
mother tongue is Kannada or 3 periods of lower Kannada or 
higher mother tongue for those whose mother tongue is not 
Kannada. This will include those whose mother tongue is 
English. In addition, there shall be 6 periods of lower English 
(Compulsory English) for those whose mother tongue is other 
than English or 6 periods of higher English for those whose 
mother tongue is English. Added to these, there shall be 3 
periods of lower Hindi (compulsory Hindi) for those whose 
mother tongue is other than Hindi or 3 periods of higher Hindi 
for those whose mother tongue is Hindi. 

The language structure as approved shall be as follows: — 


STANDARDS 


I II III IV V VI VII 


1. Mother tongue—lower 
level (Kannada, Tamil, 

Telugu, Hindi, 

Marathi, Urdu or 

English) ... 14 14 to 7 7 o ° 

2 . Higher Kannada 
for those whose 
mother tongue is 
Kannada or lower 
Kannada or higher 
mother tongue for 
those whose mother 

tongue is not Kannada .. .. • • 3 3 3 3 

3. Compulsory English 

(lower level ) for 
those whose mother 
tongue is other 
than English or 
higher English for 

those whose mother « * ft 

tongue is English ... .. •• •• ° ” " 

4 . Compulsory Hindi 
(lower level) for 
those whose mother 
tongue is other 
than Hindi or 
higher Hindi for 
those whose mother 

tongue is Hindi • . ■ • • ■ • • • 3 3 


(3) That the orders issued in the Government Order dated Ae 12tb 
September 1961 read above, shall also apply to mixed Govern¬ 
ment Primary Schools as well as Non-Government Primary 
Schools. 

(4) That in the event of the Private Management making the teaching 
of Kannada as a Compulsory subject, the Parents of the children 
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who are not desirous of studying the Eegiraial language, shall 
make their own arrangements to send their children to a nearby 
Government School or any other Schools, as the case may be, where 
the teaching of Kannada is being done on an Optional basis. 

(5) That for the teaching of Kannada In a Non-Kannada Primary 
School, on an Optional basis, there shall be at least a minimum 
number of ten students in a class interested in learning Kannada. 

By Order and in the name of the Governor of Mysore. 

Sd/- V. P. VENKATARAMAIAH, 
Under Secretary to Government, 
Education Department. 

• 4 > « * 

* * * • 



APPENDIX ‘XIV’ 


The Government op Bihar, Appointment Department resolu¬ 
tion DATED THE 18tH SEPTEMBER 1962. 

Subject: — Abolition of compulsory paper in Hindi in competitive examina¬ 
tion for recruitment to various services and posts under the 
State Government. 

No, A-13274.—Candidates for recruitment to services and posts under 
the rule making powers of the State Government, appearing in the com¬ 
bined competitive examination conducted by the Bihar Public Service Com¬ 
mission and in examinations conducted by the Departments of Government, 
Heads of Departments and other offices, are required to appear in a compul¬ 
sory paper in Hindi. Marks obtained in the compulsory Hindi paper are not 
added to the aggregate; but candidates obtaining less than 25 per cent marks 
in this paper are not eligible for appointment. In other words, positively, the 
marks secured in this paper make no difference in the position, that is in the 
ranking of candidate who has passed in this subject; negatively, the compul¬ 
sory Hindi paper is a qualifying examination which debars from appoint¬ 
ment a candidate who fails to obtain at least 25 per cent of the total marks. 

'This rule applies to all canidates, whether their mother tongue is Hindi 
or not. 

2. In order that deserving candidates are not denied appointment to ser¬ 
vices and posts under the State Government, solely on account of their in¬ 
ability to secure qualifying marks in the compulsory Hindi paper, the State 
Government have decided, acting on the unanimous recommendation of the 
Chief Ministers’ conference, presided over by the Prime Minister, and the 
recommendation of the National Integration Committee, that the compulsory 
Hindi paper should be abolished with immediate effect; the syllabus, pres¬ 
cribed for various competitive examinations conducted by the Public Ser¬ 
vice Commission and other agencies for recruitment to services under the 
State Government should be revised, leaving out the qualifying test in 
compulsory Hindi. 

3. After their appointment, candidates will be required to pass a prescribed 
examination in Hindi during the period of probation. Failure to pass in 
the Hindi examination, within the prescribed period, will entail termina¬ 
tion of probation. Government desires that this decision should be enforced 
strictly. If, in any case, on grounds of genuine hardship, it appears to the 
appointing authority that the period of probation should be extended in order 
to enable a Government servant to pass the examination, the prior concurr¬ 
ence of Government in the Appointment Department must be obtained well 
in time. Indefinite extension of probation, on the ground that a Government 
servant has not been able to pass the Hindi examination, will not be allow¬ 
ed. The Appointment Department, as the co-ordinating Department, will, 
from time to time, circulate for information of the Council of Ministers, a 
list of Government servants whose probation may be extended as above 
under exceptional circumstances. 

Order.—Ordered that copies of the resolution be published in the official 
gazette for general information. ' 

Ordered also that a copy of the Resolution be forwarded to SecretaTy, 
Bihar Public Service Commission/all Departments of Govemment/all Heads 
of Department and District Officers for information and necessary action. 

By order of the Governor of Bihar, 

B. K. DUBEY, 

Deputy Secretary to Government. 
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APPENDIX 'XV 

GOVERNMEN7 OF KbRALA 

y 

Abstract 

National Integration—^Linguistic Minorities—Safeguards for—Language 
qualification declared essential for promotion to certam executive posts in 
areas where the predominant language is Tamil or Kannada~Orders issued. 


Public (National Integration) Department. 

G.O. (MS) No. 506/62/PD dated, 3-10-1962 

Read: 

(1) G.O. (MS) No. 572/Public dated 1-6-1959. 

(2) From the Commissioner for Linguistic Minorities Letter No. 
22/3 Kan/61/1269 dated 13-9-1961. 

(3) From the Director of Public Instruction Letter No. A8-132787/61, 
dated 28-6-1962. 


Order 

In clarification of the Government Order first cited Government are 
pleased to order that only officers possessing the requisite language qualifi¬ 
cation will be considered for promotiem to the following categories, pf posts 
in the areas where the predominant language is Tamil or Kannada, even 
though such officers may not be eligible for promotion in the order of 
seniority. i 

(1) aU Revenue Officers of and above the level of Tahsildars, 

(2) all Police Officers of and above the level of Circle Inspectors of 
Police. 

(3) all executive officers of and above the level of Assistant 
Educational Officers (excluding Head masters) of the Educational 
Department, and 

(4) all Gazetted executive officers of Other Departments. 


(By Order of the Governor) 

K, P. K. MENON, 

Chief Secretary. 




APPENDIX ‘XVI’ 

GOVERNMENT OF KERALA 
Abstract 

Public Services—Recruitment to last j^rade posts, sub-clerical posts and 
posts of Lower Division Clerks—Principles and procedure of selection— 

Orders passed 


Public (Services—Di Department 

G.O. Ms, No. 554 Dated, Trivandrum, 19-10-1962' 


Read: — 

(1) G.O. Ms. No. 631/Public, (Rules), dated 26-6-1959. 

(2) G.O.Ms. No. 1079 PubUc (Rules), 26-12-1959. 

(3) From the Kerala Public Service Commission, letter No. RI(B)1- 
6433/60, dated 24-11-1960. 

(4) From Kerala Public Service Commission, letter No. RI(B)I' 

6433/60 dated 6-12-1960. I 

(5) Government letter No. 5132/SD5/61/PD, dated 15-1-1962 addressed 
to the Public Service Commission. 

(6) From the Kerala Public Service Commission, letter No. A7-1578/ 
62, dated 9-3-1962. 

Order 

The Government have had under consideration for some time past, the 
question of selection to last grade posts on an equitable basis and after de¬ 
tailed consideration of all aspects of the case, pass the following orders:— 

(1) It is not necessary to give any weightage to candidates with higher 
education for appointment to the post of Last Grade Servants. 
All eligible applicants in each District will, therefore, form only 
one group as distinct from the grouping which used to be adopt¬ 
ed prior to 1960. They will be ranked in the order of their age. 
But preference will be given to candidates familiar with local 
conditions because such familiarity is considered helpful for 
better discharge of their functions. This knowledge on the part of 
the candidates will be tested at an interview. Candidates equal 
to seven times the number of estimated vacancies, if avail^le, 
will be called for interview in the order of :he .age of the candi¬ 
dates. If there is shortage from Backward Cla.nsej or Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes in the number to be called for in¬ 
terview on this basis, the number of candidates from these groups 
will also be increased to make np “even times the quota reserved 
for each of such groups in the order of the age of the candidates 
belonging to that group. • 

(2) After the interview aforesaid the ranked list will be prepared 
excluding candidates who have been found at the interview to 
be not in possession of knowledge of local conditions. A separate 
list of such candidates will be prepared to serve Rs a supplemen¬ 
tary list to be used when all the candidates in the other iSit have 
been exhausted. 

(3) In the Cannanore District, candidates with knowledge of Kannada 
are necessary for appointment to the laist grade in certain areas 
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of that District. Applications of such candidates will be sorted 
out separately and their interview also arr.anged on the above 
basis. The selection for the various Districts will be arranged 
for and finalised expeditiously. 

2. The Government have also considered in detail the question of anply- 
ing the above principles for selection to the sub-clerica! posts also. They 
are of the view that while the principles and procedure as already in vogue 
will be followed, knowledge of local conditions should be prescribed as a 
desirable qualification for recruitment to sub-clerical posts and not as an 
essential qualification and direct accordingly. 

3. In regard to the posts of Lower Division Clerks, the existing proce- 
dure_ for selection and posting will continue, but in all future selections the 
candidates who anply for the posts will be required to indicate their pre¬ 
ference for any particular District. The Public Service Commission will 
jr.dicate in the advice list the District for which each candidate has opted, 
and the appointing authorities will post such candidates initially or by 
transfer at the earliest possible opportunity to the Districts for which they 
have opted. 


(By Ordei- of the Governor! 
K. P. K. MENON, 
Chief Secretary. 



APPENDIX ‘XVir 


Extract from the letter No. 1737-T.W., dated 30th March 1962 from the- 
Government of West Bengal, Tribal Welfare Department, Calcutta, on; 
representation from Santhali Linguistic Minorities. 

* * Ht ^ 

Unlike other languages which have a written literature Santhali has; 
continued from time immemorial to be only a spoken language. There is- 
a good wealth of folk-lore, myths and other traditions in that language,, 
but no written literature appears to have existed until the middle of the 
la.st century when several small books in Santhali language were printed 
with Bengali script, A few years after the Norwaigta'i Mission at Bena- 
gufia took up a study of the Santhali language and adopted by diacritical 
rr arks Uie Roman alphabet for writing Santhali. The. work of writing: 
grammer and a lexicon of the language having been taken up mostly by 
Europeans, the work has been done in the Roman script. Thus, it appears; 
that the use of the Roman script for printing Santhali literature had been 
more due to an accident than due to any serious phonetic or philological 
consideration. The work of the early European scholars in Sanskrit was 
also carried out in the Roman script. Surely no one will consider that as 
a valid ground for printing Sanskrit in the Roman script. As such there 
is hardly any historical justification for preferring the Roman script to anjr 
other Indian script for the Santhali language. 

On phonetic considerations it will appear that the Roman .script s not at 
all phonetic. It is deficient in the vowels and lacks all the aspirated sonants 
and surds. It was only by introducing diacritical marks and ascribing 
special phonetic values to the letters thaf the Roman alph.\bet was adopt¬ 
ed to the Santhali. The Indian alphabet, on the other hand, be it in; 
Devanagari scrint. in Bengali script or in Oriya script is a scientifically de¬ 
signed phonetic alphabet, the only of its kind that exists in the whole world.. 
The Phonetic habits and phonetic pre-dialection of the Santhali language 
ic akin to the Middle Indo-European and as such m phoneiic considerations 
the Sanihaii language can very well be written in the Indian alphabet. 
The only peculiar features of the Santhali language are a group of stopped 
unaspirated surds ‘K’, ‘T’, ‘P’ at the end of a word. This is compareable with' 
Sanskrit which also will only tolerate ‘K’, ‘T, ‘P’ at the end of a word. The 
difference of pronounciation in Santhali is that due to an explosive accent 
on the syllable itself, these surds are practically not pronounced. However, 
when they are followed by a vowel the surd reappears as an unaspirated* 
sonant of the same grade. The other peculiarity is an accented short ‘a’. 
Besides this, the phonetic arrangement of the language is almost identical 
with Middle Indo-European. It will, therefore, appear that the Roman 
^r‘pt has no special merit for being used in writing Santhali and any of 
the Indian script will do as well. 

The Santhals will have to leam the regional language of the area where- 
they reside. If Santhali is taught in the Roman script this will mean learn¬ 
ing two scripts in the very primary stage. Moreover, it will be necessary to* 
know the Iievanagari script for the Rastrabhasa. The young boys, there¬ 
fore, will be too much over-burdened with three scripts at the early stage. 
It is, therefore, more convenient to do away with the Roman script and* 
write Santhali in the Indian alphabet in the script of the regional language. 

At a later stage from Class VI all the boys will have to learn the Eng¬ 
lish language in the Roman script. The nhonetic values of the Rom;-ra* 
script while writing Santhali is entirely different from the phonetic value- 
of the alphabet in the Roman script in writing English. If they, at an early^ 
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■■age, get certain set ideas of the phonetic values of the letters of the Roman 
alphabet, it will severely interfere with their knowing the English language 
correctly. This is also another reason why the Roman script should not 
be used in writing Santhali. 

. however, correct that the Santhals being dispersed in four States, 

vtz., Bihar, West l^engal, Orissa and Assam, a unified script for the language 
would be better. But s'nce the alphabet in Bangali, Oriya or Hindi is the, 
same though the script mav differ and because they will have to learn the 
pevaMgari script to learn Hindi, it will not be difficult for them to carry on 
inter-State communication in the Devanagari script. 
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